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"HE Wie of vets which have 
been lately publiſhed in England, 
F and Germany, render an apology ne- 
ceſſary for adding one more to the liſt; and 
this T fatter myſelf will be beſt Tone," by 
ſetting forth the deſign of my taking a jour- 
ney through the northern parts of Europe; 
of above ſeven thouſand miles; and by ex, 
plaining the e to which | particularly; at- 5 
ee EY 
About 8 years ago, I went the! aint | | 
tour öf Europe, which is reckoned, ene = Nv. 
very falſely, a finiſhing of education: 1 
then viſited France, Italy, part of Spain, 
and. ſome territories in Germany, running 
very eagerly after every thing produced by 
the fine arts, and thinking that painting, ſta- 
tuary, muſic, and the like, were the only 
objects worthy of notice. The purſuit, how - 
ever, of a young traveller is ufually pleq- 
ſure, and the acquiſition of that fort of xnow- 
ledge, which will beſt enable him to ſhine 
in common cbnverſation: but a purſuit of nm 
kind will never be of real value; and . —_ 
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found that 1 had ſpent much Ge, money, 


and attention, in order to return home, ju- 


diciouſty ſpeaking, as ignorant as I went out. 
Reflection convinced me that there were nu- 
merous objects highly deſerving attention in 
every country which I had paſſed by without 
notice; and I regretted a journey performed 


in the rawneſs of youth, which afforded me 


Þ little inſtruction. 
A family loſs, 1 80 filled me on A 1 


25 choly 1 cannot yet wear. off, determined me 
again to quit England, and ſeek for that 


amuſement in travelling, which myowncoun- 


try I found would not afford. But as I had 


been through the ſouthern parts of Eurppe, 


where, indeed, every thing has been often 
and well deſcribed, and as ſuch anticipated 
idea would be abſolutely deſtructive of that 
novelty I ſought by way of diffipation ; I de- 
termined to ſpend ſome years in journeying 
through the Northern Parts, which would 
probably preſent me with a new world; the 
decountt I had read of moſt of them, being ei- 


ther very imperfect, or ſo old, that every thing 
might be altered ſince the authors wrote, o 


in 4. ran no riſque of kn owing too much be. | 


With chis ! intent iom ebe de Ok Hol. 
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every thing worthy of attention in all the 
the provinces of the Dutch republic, which 


I will venture to aſſert, contain more that 1s 
worthy of a traveller's attention, provided he 
is ſomething more than two and twenty, than 
any part of Italy. I had the good fortune to 


- procure ſome very valuable intelligence there, 


by means of letters of recommendation I car- 
ried with me from England. I began my tra- 


vels with viewing and enquiring into objects 


of more ſolidity and uſe, than I had ever 
thought of when abroad before; the ſtate of 


the Dutch trade and manufactures, the va- 


lue and products of their lands, &c. demanded, 


and had my attention. From my firſt land- 


ing, I determined to keep a journal of every 


thing I ſaw or heard, as well for employing 


3 3 \ 
Planders 1 EPOXY next, nd; was: x : 


many idle hours, which I knew I mult have, 
as for the fake of retaming the information 


ich I hoped to procure. With the ſame 


Sa J inſerted a tranſlation of a paper or two 
publiſhed in Holland lately, upon their trade, 


vet with no defign of publiſhing any thing 
myſelf. Afterwards, upon reviſing my ma- 


nuſcript, ] L let them keep their place, becauſe : 
they are ſhort,. and have, Was Pas tranſlated 


ene e 3 exertions of good huſ- 
B 2 | bandry 


445 
Jo! 
8 


1 n 


bandry T met with; all which I minuted as 
accurately as a perſon 3 iö able to _ who on 
oe practiſed the art. | 
'T paſſed through the iechcrd Hart of thn + F 
many, and found ſeveral particulars, even in 
the dreary tract of Weſtphalia, that were in- 
ſtructive. In Holſtein, I made ſome obſer- 
vations on the management of certain ws 
homes I thought deſerved attention. 
© In Denmark, I was very fortunate in 
meeting, accidentally,” with a nobleman, 
whoſe great works in improving the agri- 
culture of an extenſive eſtate, eſtabliſhing 
muanufactures, bringing commerce to a port, 
and peopling a country, ought to render his 
name immortal; by his means alſo, I gained 
recommendations to ſome perſons of conſe- 
is bg at Copenhagen, and even in Sweden. 
I traverſed that very extenſive kingdom, and 
did not find the moſt mountainous: provinces 
\barren of inſtruction: I have recorded many 
- undertakings there of individuals, which do 
them no ſlight honour,” and found ſeveral 
Practices among the peaſants, which e be 
res ſetvice even to Engliſh farmer s. 
Ruſſia afforded me much greater SR = 
\ tion, reſpecting the preſent ſtate of the reve- 
ues, forces, power, &c. of that great em- 
1 75 RE could * gained if I had not 
* tra- 
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travelled through it. I believe the reader 
will find ſeveral circumſtances of the manner 
and devaſtation of the Turkiſh war, more parti- 
cularly treated here than in many other books. 
The Ukraine, I found a moſt fertile field of 
excellent huſbandry; and entirely different 
from the idea I had formed of a Tartar terri- 
tory from the books which mention that 
country. | EY 
The diſtracted ſtate of Pala e me 
no other opportunity, than to deſeribe and 
explain i its wretched ſitu ation. 
My journey through the dominions by” = 
Pruſſian Majeſty. and the Empreſs Queen, 
brought me much better acquainted with the 
ſtate the laſt war left them in, and their abili- 
ties for engaging in another, or any other en- 
terprize, than I could have gained by reading 
any books that have been publiſhed concern- 
ing them, of which there are ſome in Ger- 
unge and ſeveral in Holland. 
It is but ſeldom that 1 have afforded any 
| och to paintings, and never- unleſs the 
printed accounts are, very erroneous. © have 
not given much attention to buildings, tho! 
1 thought it proper not entirely to overlook 
them, as they are in ſome countries proofs 
of the political ſtate being in good order. 
But I haye neyer omitted any opportunities of 
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making obſervations on the tate of the 

people, in every country I paſſed through; 
and diſcovering to what cauſes their happi- 
neſs or their miſery were owing: as alſo on the 
experiments and improvements in agriculture; 


_ . © 6h the ſtate of manufactures, and the progreſs 


of commerce: theſe objects I thought much 
ſuperior to others, and the more ſo as they 
have in general been almoſt EN 9 
By other travellers. | 
There'is one circumſtance which it is ne- 
ceflary I ſhould explain: weights, coins, 
and meaſures, gave me infinite trouble. In 
the rough minutes I took as I travelled, all 
the foreign terms of this fort were retained, 
but I found my journal abſolutely unintel- 
| bible to any body that was not extremely 
well verſed in the proportions of this ſort, be- 
' tween different kingdoms; this induced me 
to go very regularly through the whole; and 
reduce all to Engliſh weight and meaſure, 
which I effected throughout the whole jour- 
ney, ſo that now every thing will be intel - 
ligible ; whereas, had I informed the reader, 
that in Poland wheat yields five crulls to the 
_ buſching, it would be attended with no more 
. uſe, than if I gave the meaſures of the moon. 
I have therefore ſtruck out foreign terms of 
this fort, and . the ns as' near - 
= | as 


— 


PREFACE e 
as 1 could polhibly calculate d. in Fus. 


liſh, 


Making e e Fe numerous en- 
quiries into the ſtate of agriculture, &. Was 
the occaſion of my putting myſelf to the 


great trouble and expence of an interpreter, 


that I might be able to aſk any queſtions 1 
wanted, and underſtand the anſwers that were 
given me. I found this was a precaution | 
abſolutely neceſſary in an undertaking ſuch 
as I embarked in, and which no perſon will 


be able to diſpenſe with, that ever attempts 


to travel upon ſuch a plan. 
I ſhall now take my leave of the reader for 


- as preſent, with only obſerving, that I have 


not been induced to make public this journal, 
by the requeſt of friends, or any ſuch mo- 
tive, and therefore I think it would be diſ- 


ingenuous to pretend to it. Upon examining » 
and reflecting on the plan I had laid down to 


myſelf,, I thought a diligent execution of it 
would make me maſter of much uſeful know- 


| ledge, which I could not get from books; and 
after I had executed it, I thought (however 
I may have failed in-many points) that the 


papers might be of uſe to others as well as to 


myſelf, and therefore determined to make 
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31 wont requeſt the reader to peruſe 3 
ce candour, and remember that it is with 
much difficulty, and no flight labour, that 1 
have collected them; under which circum- 
ſtances, I hope he will pardon thoſe errors 
and omiſſions, which I Aud it not in Wer 
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Paſuge from Harwich to Helvoet—PFrom 
Helvoet to Rotterdam—Obſervations on the 


- Country and Method of Teng: "RTE 
lion of Rotterdam. 


PR II. che 6th, 1768, 55 on 
board the King George packet, at 
n and, aſter a paſſage, neither 
nor bad, as the ſeamen informed us, landed 
the 8th, in the evening, at Helvoetſluys. 
I had been informed that the expences were 
under a regulation, and did not exceed a gui- 
nea each perſon; but mine roſe, I ſuppoſe, 
through impoſition, to three pounds eighteen 
| ſhillings for myſelf and ſervant. When a 
man travels, he ſhould always expect to find 
his expences run higher than the account he 
receives; ſuch. an idea is a precaution that 
will prevent his falling into inconveniences; 
aud what is of equal importance to the agree- 
ableneſs of a journey, will keep him from 
inceflang e and petty dis W with the 
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lower ſort of the natives of the countries 
through which he travels; from which, too 


many perſons have dealt in very large abuſe 
of whole nations. 
I was very fortunate VEST my paſſage to 


meet with an Engliſh gentleman, who had 
been ſeveral times in Holland; he gave me 


many cautions for conducting myſelf during : 
my ſtay 1 in the Provinces,. which I appre- 


hend will prove uſeful to me; he appeared, 


however, rather too great an ceconvomiſt ; 


for if he is not peculiarly ſaving, I am to ex- 


ect nothing leſs than being fleeced unmer- 


cifully; and if I make any reſiſtance, am to 


look only for a brutal ſuperiority, not only 
from the inferior magiſtrates, but alſo from 
every common” fellow I have a diſpute with + 


T never was full'of an idea-of Dutch polite- | 


neſs, but theſe as ponent I ee cannot be 


very well founded. HALTS 
HFlebyoet has the appearance of a lite avs 


5 Fhing town: the cleanlineſs of the Dutch : 


is very famous, but I have ſeen few marks of 


| | it there. The harbour is excellent, from its 


depth abd tecurity ; the States generally have 


ſeveral men of war here ready for ſervice: I 5 
obſerved fix ſhips, five of them large; one 


was of 80 guns, one of 70, three of 60, and 
one of 4 40. 1 ä concerning their 


| 885 2 | | fleet | 


— 
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- niet in general, and was told that their High 
Mightineſſes had powerful ſquadrons elſe- 
Where. The ee REPORT to | be con- 
ſiderable. „„ hs 
It was in theevening vibes I Ended, 0 Thad 
my firſt ſpecimen at Helvoet of a Dutch Inn; 
they gave me fiſh extremely well drefled in 
the Engliſh manner, were civil; and though 
not cheap in the bill, by no. means extrava- 
gant ; the bed was not a good one, but 1 did 
not lay my account with meeting them ſo 
pood i in general in Holland as at home. I 
found no difficulty in being underſtood in 
French, but when I wanted to put queſtions 
to any people I met, my man was ſome- 


thing of an interpreter, having a ſmattering 
of Dutch, which indeed was the beſt part 


of his ee, and for which I hired him 
in London. i 
Next morning. the och, 1d a cath 
to carry mie to Briel, but was told there was 
only one in the town, and that gone another 
way towards Dordrecht. What other con- 
veyance is there? A poſt waggon, Sir. Very | 
good; I will fee this waggon : Where is it? 
Gone, Sir, at eight o'clock. When does it 
g0 again? To- morrow morning at the Bade . 
Hour. This was very unpleaſant news, for 
b weather was not "Ry SE and 
* | + Ihe © 
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- the matter ended in walking to Briel. | L left X 
my baggage to come by the firſt a bod 


directly to Rotterdam. 
From Helvoet to Briel ! is between 5 ind 


| fix miles Engliſh, through a country not 
_ - agreeable ; much of the road bad and ſandy. 
I obſerved two ploughs at work, each drawn 


by fix oxen ; the tillage they gave was very 


5 incomplete ; they deſigned the land for bar- 
ley, for which grain it ſeemed by. no means 


in order: They uſed wheel ploughs, which 
were not i thn as the _ would make 
Briel, as well as 1 ads in an 
Ad. which the Dutch call Voorn, though 
the principal town in it. It is but a poor 


fihing place. The fortifications render it in 


reputation very ſtrong; but the ſineſt object 


is the river Maeſe at high water, which is a 
mile and half over; trade ſeems to ſtagnate 

_ through the neighbourhood of this flouriſh- 
ing town. of Rotterdam. The air all round 


„ and indeed through the whole iſland, 


i is thick and foggy 3 and yet, as if to add to 


the ſtagnation of it, they have planted the 


town full of trees, which are in rows in the 
ſtreets, inſtead of poſts: This ſeems very 
prepoſterous. I dined at the City of Am- 
N _ is the mage inn; had ex- 


treme | 
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treme fine ſoals, chickeris, and oyſter ſauce, 
with ſeveral. plates of greens ſtewed, though 
not in greaſe, and a bottle of claret; and the 

bill for myſelf and ſervant came to nine flo- 
rins, or fifteen ſhillings Engliſh; here let me 
obſerve, that a Bk or guilder, is twenty 
pence Engliſh, and a ſtiver ſomething better 
8 a penny; twenty ſtivers make one flo- 
| The inn, and the aceommodation, ap- 

N from a tranſitory view to be tolerable, 
but not __ to what I expected from the 
Enghth ones. My landlord was furprized 
I ſhould ck Rotterdam in my way to the 
Hague; aſſured me, that travellers uſually 


ciroſſed from | Briel to Maeſlandſluys, and 


thence to Delft, and Leyden; but as I pur- 
poſed taking another route ſouthwards to 
F Flanders, Tfilenced Minheer with my reaſon. 
From Briel I took my paſſage in a regular 
| Sako, boat, the diſtance twelve Engliſh 
miles, which at performed in two hours and 
an half; I paid: eight ſtivers for myſelf, and as 
much for the ſervant. This is travelling in 
a a very cheap, and not a diſagreeable manner, Ke 
except the cireumſtance of uſing a cabbin, in 
common, with whatſoever company may 
happen to take places; on many occaſions 
eee hs; DOOR: | n S Maden 
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fluys and Schiedam; tlie banks of the Maeſe 
* not give one any great idea of the country. 
At Rotterdam I arrived late in the even- 
iug⸗ and fixed my quarters at the Engliſ 
inn on Gelders-quay ; here I met with good 
rooms, excellent. proviſions, and a civil En- 
glich landlord; I informed him of my deſign 
of ſtaying ſome days in the city, requeſting 
that I might be treated in a fair manner, pro- 
portioned to the money I ſpent at his houſe, 
naming Mr. Godewynus Zaayman, a mer- 
chant, well known in Rotterdam, and of 
conſiderable wealth, to whom I had letters 
of recommendation; intimating, that I ſhould 
appeal to him, in caſe. of receiving any im- 
proper treatment: he replied, I ſhould find 
his houſe equal to any in England, that he 
had for his cuſtomers the beſt gentry that 
took the tour of Holland. I took the firſt 
opportunity of waiting on M. Zaayman, and 
found him extremely friendly and polite; he 
preſſed me much to take my quarters at his 
3 from which I excuſed myſelf, on as 
veral accounts; but I dined twice or thrice 
with bim during my ſtay, and viſited him 
often at other honrs; he introduced me to 
_ ſeveral perſons, from whom I received.civili- | 
ties. M. Laayman gave me much intel- : 
nce concerning the n ſtate of Hol- 


"i * 
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land, in ſeveral points; relative to trade and 


manufactures, that I had made memoran— 


dums to enquire after, which he .did 0: - 
manner that ſhewed at once his readineſs to 
oblige me, and . rel _ een 
vinderſtanding. Ys 5 
Rotterdam is a hangs OM? very populous, | 
and elegantly. fituated for trade; it is ſecond 
to Amſterdam alone, coming nearer to that 
famous emporium of trade than any port in 
England does to London. The Maeſe here 
is a very noble river; and eanals are cut from _ 
it through every part of the city, which are 
fo deep and broad, that ſhips of above 300 
tons load and unload directly into the quays, 
and into the warehouſes on the banks. The 
ſides of many of the canals are planted with 
tall trees, which united with rhe maſts and 
flags of the ſbipping, and the houſes too, 
form a ſpectacle that ſtrikes one with its hy - 
in I had not ſeen any thing like it. 
I was informed that this city had in every 
inſtance but one, the advandage of \/Amſtey- 
dam; ſhips of large burthen cannot go up to 


the latter, but are forced to unload. Both 


the Maeſe and the Texel are frozen in win 
tet; but in hard ſeaſons, the former has the 
ice broken much ſooner, Which is a great 
advantage in trade ; add to this, That che 
6 Vor. % ĩ i LPors 0” 


P 
country about Rotterdam, is, as they aſſert, 
far more pleaſant, the air more healthy, and 

the water better than at Amſterdam; but the 

bank of Amſterdam, and its being the ſeat 
of commercial government, overcomes all 
theſe ſuperiorities, and e it egen 
1. greateſt trade. : 
Nine tenths of tha Britiſh mee ach the. 
2 United Provinces centers at this place; which 
is owing to the advantages of the ſituation ; 
many ſhip- loads of goods, conſigned for Am- 
ſterdam, are ſent hither, and go by canals to 
that city: two or three hundred ſail of Bri- 
tit veſſels are ſometimes in the harbour at 
once: There is alſo a conſiderable ſhare of 
' "the Eat India trade here, with very great 
magazines of thoſe goods; and a glaſs ma- 
nufactory, which only works for tlie Eaſt 
India ſhips: I ſaw in it a vaſt quantity of 
toys done in enamel, bowls, cups, faucers, 
plates, figures, &c. many of which were in 

a groteſque ſtile, and well executed; theſe, 5 
they told me met with a ready 2 in the 
| "Mands| depending on wa; TER og wi in 

nt region. Polk Lg 
Several of the lee are every ae ah 

Well built. Heeren- ſtreet is the fineſt. The 
houſes are built of hewin ſtone; but the 
e n along the 
N 1  "Maeſs, 


— 


ſeems like a vaſt quay, on one ſide is the river 


full of ſhips, and on the other the ſtreet 
bounded by trees, and then by very large and 


well built houſes; here the beſt company in 
the city reſort, to walk and converſe, ſome- 
thing 1a the ſtile of St. James's Park, though 
it may be ſuppoſed much inferior. I had 
heard much of the churches in Rotterdam, 
but none of them are ſtriking. Nahe B 
change is a very large, and maſſy building, 
which gives one a Bod idea of the wealth 


of the place. Ft 


This city 1s. very 5 for 551050 given 


nk to Eraſmus ; I was ſhewed with an auk- 
ward kind of oftentation, the houſe in which 
he was. born: on the Great Bridge is a tole- 


rable braſs ſtatue of him; he is repreſented ' 

with a flowing gown, and a cap on, and a 
| baok in his hand; the pedeſtal is of marble, 
incloſed with iron rails: wa ee, is not 


great. | 
All forts of proviſions are very. dear at this 
Place 3 ; even fiſh, that is good, is far from 


cheap: The Dutch are amazingly induſtri- 


ous, and all the lower claſſes very frugal, or 
it would be impoſſible for them to live: if 


the poor at Rotterdam were to ſquander . 


drink away as much as they do in the towns 
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of England, they would ſtarve; this may 


eaſily be conceived, when 1 inform the rea- 


der, that, during my ftay here, bread was 
never lefs than two pence half-penny. a 


pound. Wine is cheaper than in England, 


but they have much that is very bad; e Z 


not live decently with one ſervant at the inn 


for leſs than twenty florins a day, which is 


x1. 138. 4d. this certainly IS ag uy a 
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ROM Naa 1 Wo hi way on f 
the 14th, by Delft, to the Hague, in 
—: de de. or paſſage boat: the diſtance 
to the former of theſe places is only fix En 
gliſh miles, for which ! paid for myſelf and 
| fervant only twelve ſtivers; thefe boats are 
very peculiar conveyances, they © at hs 
rate of three miles and a half am hour: the 
only ſto 5 they make, are at certain little 
towns, from which they expect to take in 
 freth paſſengets,. It is drawn by an Horſe, 
and will hold about fifteen paſſengers in the 


cabhin, or covered room, with convenience: 


bur the miſchief 1 is, that the maſter, or fæip- 
per, will crowd it with twenty, and even 
| twenty-five, on account of rhe profit of the 
| fares; and indeed, 1 believe if he could pack 


B _ as lol, BE would tuff it as full as 4 


es e 
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barrel of herrings. I have read in ſome 


books, that pretend to give an exact account 


of Holland, that. theſe boats are the moſt 


agreeable travelling in the world ; but 1 beg 


to add, in relation only to cheapneſs. I took 
_ this paſſage with two and twenty other pat. 
ſengers; we are told that the paſſengers may 


talk, knit, ſew, read, and do whatever they 


ke; which is undoubtedly true: they may 
perform all theſe agreeable functions, juſt in 


the manner in which they are performed in 
an Engliſh ſtage coach, in Which r ate 
crammed, all perhaps great, fat, or opulent. ; 
wretches, that are made only to be aplague. to 

the next on the ſeat. I can conceive, a ſtage : 
coach half full, and none but agreeable. com- 


pany in it, may prove a very agreeable con- 
veyance; but what are theſe boaſted treck- 


ſchuyts, when you have a dozen Dutch boors. 
in them, Who ſetting at nought the clean- | 
lineſs of their country, will ſpit cloſe at your 
feet, whatever be your rank, and will ſhew as. 
Iitzle ea of civility, or even bumanity, as the | 
moſt. drunken hackney coachman at London. 

But what can be expected from a convey- 


ance that carries one at the rate of about a 4 


penny a mile; if travelling is very . 
very low, and vulgar peaple will travel. At 


- we — * that go five or fix 


miles | 


— 
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miles for a ſhilling, tongs ſo deteſtable ; 
the cheapneſ3" induces all the blackguards 


| Who were born to uſe their feet, not coaches, | 
to become paſſengers; and a gentleman, or 


any man that has tw¾o ideas, is offended at 5 


the lowneſs of the company he meets in 


them. It appears very clearly to me, that every 5 
: thing which is cheap, is made or managed BE 


with a peculiar view; to thoſe that are poor, 
and will in general ſuit them only: It may be 
ſaid that men of education, genius, ſcience, and 
fo forth, are often poor; but what then? Am 
to be peſtered with the company of half a 
ſcore Dutch boors, becauſe it is probable that 
a man of genius may now and then honour © 
it with his preſence; '' But however, to do 
| juſtice: to theſe boats, I ſhall readily. allow, 


| that if the fare Was ſix- pence a mile, they . ; 


would be a moſt agreeable method of travel- 
ling: They are well built, the cabbin a good 
room, with windows. fo diſpoſed that you ſee 
much of the country. The canals are not 
only deep, but from thirty to ſeventy. feet | 
vide; they ſet off at e ee arrive 5 
Ab the bene "A „ ® of ns 
Delft is e place, 1 conceive * pe 


to be half as e as Norwich, in England 5 


the principal object in it is the manufactory 
of earthen ware. Mr. Geradus van Weſſel. 
4x Fx + Sg inck N 
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- inckis at preſent the principal manufacturers 
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had a letter to him, intimating that I ſhould 
be glad of ſome intelligence concerning the 
' preſent ſtate of their fabrick ; he willingly 
_  dbliged me in this, but as he did not ſpeak 
| French, I was obliged to get an interpreter. 
He told me that their porcelane employed 
about four thouſand people, men, women, 
and children; that the manufacture was once = 
ſo flouriſhing as to ſupport more than ſeven | 
thouſand; but the frting up a fabric of white 
None ware in England was very prejudicial 
to it, though not hear {6 much' as"the'eſta-. 
_ bliſhment of the Staffordſhire cream-coloured | 
ware: in chis teſpect things had been ſo 
changed, that Engliſh” ware rivalled the 
"Dos not only in the Britiſh conſumption; 
but even in their own' city, where the ſale of 
it had alarmed the principal manufattuters fo 
mach, as to induce them to apply more: than 
once to the States, tor a prohibition of it: 
this has not yet been granted, but very high 
duties ate already laid; the uſs of it fill eon · 
e they are now attempting che ſame 
manufacture here to rival the Engliſn but 
From the ſpecimens I ſaw of it, 1 de net think | 
chere i is any danger of their ſucceeding.” Wy 
Making beer is alſo a trade in which the 
bert of Delft * neuletves, | 


and 
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ably well; there was 

form _ a een cloth manufacture. 
but the ſatting up rivals to it in France, in 
1 LewisXIVth's time, boon She to ara low 


. * 9 650 to che H: ague, the 8 
Pee four miles; and as the road was good, 
and chaiſes commonly paſſing, I preferred 

that conveyance to the paſſage boat. The 
vrhole country is one continued. rich mer 
Ven J arrived there the 16th, : 
The Hague is a confderable city, thou 
alled a village, from the ridiculous reaſon of 
its not being walled. It has more of the rut 
in urbe than any place I have ſeen ; the ſtrects 
are broad and regular, but few of them with- 
out trees ; the ſquares are groves 3 and the 
nnmerous gardens, in union of the xchole, 
with tlie ſurrounding; meadows, which is 
hardly ever broken by thoſe dirty receptacles 
of filth; and innumerable brick-kilns, and 
 cow-yards that encompaſs London, render it 
Auite country, and make it charming to 
. thoſe wholove theſe rant dür- in the midſt | 
| of a „ *; 
I I was at to the FH WAS of 
Englabd,. as the beſt inn, and one to whach | 
all perſons of any con ion reſorteddl. 1 
5 as it fully anſwerable to the character 1 
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had received: although I was moderate in 
ordering at meals, as well 8 economy 
as a diſlike at a table fully covered for a ſin- 
gle perſon, yet I could not come off for 
ess than two regular courſes, and ſeveral 
ports of excellent wine; indeed T found it to 
Bttle purpoſe to be explicit in directing what 
I Would have for meals, for I was ſerved x 
with a variety, whether I would have it or 
not; the expences ran at about two guineas N 
a day on an average; but I entertained' ſome 
perſons of character, in conſequence of letters 
Thad procured tothem. There is no ſatisfaction 
| intravellingexpenfively,cſpeciallyincatingand 
drinking, further than proportioned toa man's 
rank and fortune; and I had ever entertained 
an idea, that money was better expended in 
purch:ſing the rarities, or other peculiar pro- 
ductions, as far as my purſe would allow, 
than ſquandering large ſums at inns, and on 
the road. It was not my deſign to make any 
long ſtay at the Hague; or I ſhould have en- 
quired out private lodgings, and a more c- 
nomical way of living. I mention theſe cir- 
cumſtances as a hint to other travellers, that 
they may conſider and lay their plan of reſi- 
. dence before hand; for my ſtay was longer, 
and anden more expenſive, than I de- 
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In general, 1 had met With nothing bur 
Dutch beds in Holland, that is of four or 
fire feet bighz a young couple, on their wed- 
ding night, unleſs their blood is true Dutch, 
I ſhould think would run the hazard of 
breaking theit necks; in truth they are fit 
only fot the moſt ber ſleepers; but on hint. 
ing a diflike, I was ſhewu to an e DI 
fitted up in the Engliſh ſtileQ (lM 
be ſtreets at the Hague are extremely well 
paved with linkers, that have an appearance 
f bricks, and the joints fo well made, that 
they admit of wathing like an houſe, and the 
inhabitants ſeem to vie with cach other in 
this public cleankineſs ; thoſe of each houſe 
| Keep that bit clean which is before it; this 
makes walking in them wonderfully agrees. | 
Able. I obſerved the fpirit of this cleannels 
at Rotterdam and Delft,” but the pavements 
not being equally good, the effects are not o 
viſible as here; and here let me remark, that 
the extreme idea of keeping their houſes clean, 


E I of which I have ſo oſten read uncommon ac- 


| counts, ſeems rather to have declined among 
them. I think I have been in many houſes - 
| in England, that are kept to the full as ch 
as. any that I have chanced to fee in Hollands 
but this extends, however, only to the better 
ho of che e for among the lower 
ons 


* 
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5 "ops there i is no compariſon between the two 


nations: a Dutch cottage, or the houſe of an 
inferior tradeſman, with ever ſo many chil- 
dren in it, is as clean as poſſible; but in 
England. ſuck are too often the reſidence of 
- - filth and naſtineſs. We have a female cha - 
__ raſter among us, that is vulgularly called a 
| dawdle, but ſuch a A is x not to be met : 
in Holland. | 
One circumſtance WORE © I Da heard 8 I 
of my countrymen find terrible fault with, 
is the fuel; a fire of wood will coſt as muck 
at the Hague, as ſeven ſtres at London, and 
I aw no coal; turf is the only firing. I have 

no objection to it; the abſenceof ſmoak, which 

from ſea coal ĩs beaſtly, and from wood death 

io ones eyes, is a great advantage 3 add to 
this, that the moſt aſthmatic man will find nao 
iaconvenience to his breath from turf. But 
as to the ſtoves, and rooms heated by ſtoves, 
they appear to me extremely diſagreeable ; . 
euſtam 1 ſuppoſe would reconcile them; but 
the chearfu ſociety of an aii fire. for 
excceds theſe nnd ess. 

Iuhis place carries a very . appears 
ance poi any other I had ſeen in Holland; bu- 
 finebs, and making money, is one of the only 
employments and pleaſures you ſee at Rot- 
texdam.; but the Fg has n little trade 
; going 
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goin g forwards: - to make, amends for which, 
here is as much good company as at any other 
place 1 in Europe; all foreign miniſters reſide 
here; it is the court of the Prince of Orange, 
and the meetings of the States-general are 
never held at any other place: the number 
of elegant equipages is great, and the ex- 
penſive dreſſes you ſee, the number of fer- 
vants, the general air of luxury and pleaſure, . 
all carried a very different appearance from 
any thing I had yet ſeen: but notwithſtand- 
ing its being the reſidence of fo many idle 
people, who ſpend great incomes, {till the 
Hague is miſerably provided with public di- 
verſions. I went to a place they called the 
opera-houſe, and there met with a French 
comedy, wofully acted ; it gave me a diſtaſte 
of their theatre: and this is the principal | 
houſe of amuſement, which is partly ſup- 
ported by the ſubſcriptions of foreign mini- 
ſters. I was informed that operas are now and 
then performed, when ſingers are to be had: 
concerts they have pretty oſten, and tolerably 
5 good ; the beſt however are at private houſes, _ 
But what I loſt in the public way, I gained | 
in the more private; on my delivering my ö 
letters to ſeveral perſons of ſome diſtinQtion, 7 
and waiting on Sir Jaſeph Yorke, I Was in 
trodu- ed to ſome good company, that contris 
F „„ 
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bated greatly to make my reſidence perfectly 
agreeable > the parties 1 attended were, as 4. 
believe is the caſe in all the great cities in Eu- 
rope, much more to my inclinations -than 
np entertainment 1 could receive in public. 
be public buildings at the Hague make 
no figure; the houſes that form the. ſtreets 
and ſquares being in general much ſuperior, | 
i of theſe are great. The palace, as they 
call it, has ſeveral courts, but is a poor huild- 
ing: that of Prince Maurice, Gewrfpor, a 2 
Brazil, is not at all ſtriking. - . : 
The Voohout-is the Dutch Mall, at is 
about as broad as that of St. James, but not 
near ſo long: it was planted by the Emperor 
Charles V. there are three contiguous ways 
For coaches, and the buildings that face it 
make a good figure; but what is very amazing, 
Inſtead of gravel, they have made It of cockle 
thells, which in treading has a vile effect. 
This is ſtrange, as gravel might be had at do 
dear rate from our Thames. Sand is the ge- | 
neral fubſitute in Holland, and this alone is 
a great deduction from the beauty, or rather | 
formality of their gardens: . This Mall is, 
howevers: as much deſerted as our Ring. 
I) be Prince Graftisa very noble ſtreet; near 
5 Half a mile long, of a grand breadth, and as 
: irgir. as an. ef 3.3 very ſpacious canal, 
855 e e . planted 
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_ planted on both ſides, runs along the middle 
of it, having ſeveral ſtone bridges with iron 
balluſtrades over it; the houſes, eſpecially 
one fide, make a fine appearance, and the 
whole, in a word, is a very great ornament to 
the Hague. But it is a ſtrong inſtance that 
this planting of ſtreets has not an effect equal 
to a fine range of buildings, unaccompanied 
with trees: a canal regularly cut through a 
very wide "ſtreet, faced with ſtone, accords 
perfectly well with the regularity of houſes, 
and 18 a great improvement, but trees r 
3 to do in the caſe. 
Having ſpent eight days very. Gs at 
hw Hague, I made an excurſion. the 24th g 
April to Scheveling, a village about two mil 
boff, on the ſea coaſt; the road to it Dae 
the ſand banks is curious. Here the company 
from the Hague come to eat fiſh freſh caught, 
and ſome to bathe. The coaſtis very well worth 
| viewing, to ſee the great attention and care 
that is given to keep the banks in order, to 
defend the country from the ſea. On this 
beach, which is very flat and regular, Was 
uſed the famous failing. chariot of Stevinus, 
| "which carried eight and twenty perſons: the 
aſtoniſhing diſtance of 42 miles in two hours; 
and once, by an error in him that held the 
| Hader, 1 we. ny: o call; it, was very, near 


e e « &e, : 
Kiling with a full cargo into the ſea, 8 
Was rather more than they bargained for. 
T he great ſucceſs of this famous machine has, 
in different parts of Europe, produced many. 
 Wnitators ; and an hundred ſchemes for con- 
Aducting not only coaches and chariots, but 
alſo carts and waggons, and even ploughs, 
barrows, and rollers, by wind': ſomething 
uſeful might probably be done in it; but 
found mathematicians wanting: money. for ö 
ſuch experiments, they have never gone fa. X 
ther than the cloſots of e ang dab» I 
© diets. 1 bk r 
On my return in ads 1 1 115 5 . 
Walk to the Wood near the Hague, belong- 5 
ng to the Prince of Orange, which is fa- 
mous in Holland; but nothing in it will in 
the leaſt ſtrike a perſon uſed to the gardens 
In England: in the houſe 1 is a ſine ſaloon or 
ball room, with a cupola in the ceiling: it 
Is richly ornamented with very fine pictures, 2 
many by Rubens, TOO Varelſt, . 
 Schuyr, 8 . 
=_ - The . 1 e n nen 
424 palace belonging to the Prince of Orange, 
__ "a famous for *the peace concluded there. 
It is the only building of free ſtone in the 
Seven Provinces: it is ſtrongly enveloped a 
1 which darkens _ ö this pa- 
ſion 


— 
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ſion of crouding all their houſes with wood 
is unaccountable in the Dutch. In a hilly 
bleak country, where wind and plenty of air 
were evils, one would naturally look for this 
taſte, but it is prepoſterous in a dead flat, 
in which the air is as apt to ſtagnate as che | 
water, and conſequently the more open the 
better. | Nothing 1 in the palace, but a few 
good pictures, is worthy of obſervation. At 
Honſlaerdyck, another palace belonging to 
the ſame Prince, is a gallery of many very 
fine paintings, by the beſt maſters of the 
Flemiſh ſchool. Many of the lower rooms 
are richly paved with fine marble; and there 
is a cloſet of the. Princeſs's entirely wainſcotted 
with old japan. 
The 26th I left the Hague, ah wok: the | 
treckſchuyt for Leyden, being not more than 
nine miles, and paid for myſelf and ſervant 
fourteen ſtivers: I was very fortunate in com- 
pany, fo the mode of travelling turned out 
for this time very agreeable ; we were near 
three hours on the way. I took up my quar- 
ters at the Golden- ball, and let me here re- 
mark, as I have mentioned the inn, that I 
found' the accommodation good, but dear. 
Leyden is a very large, and in general an 
handſome city, fortified, but not ſtrongly. 
1 are few canals in it, which gives it in 
Vor. „„ D 1 this 
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this country a peculiar appearance; but the 
Water is much complained. of as being bad; 
the canals they have ſtagnate, and: 380 me 
trid exhalations are miſchievous. |, 
The fireets are long, broad, and Nadie, 
5 and the houſes very well built : the Ra- 
penburg ſtreet is a very noble one, but: not, 
as the inhabitants aſſured me, the fineſt in 
Europe. The great church is a very fine 
building. Nothing in the ſtadthouſe is wor- 
thy of obſervation, but a ongploF the laſt 
| judgment, by Luke of Leyden. The univer- 
fſity here is the moſt famous in Habend, and 
well known. all over Europe bor: Ong 2 5 
duced many very great en. 
I was particular in my enquities into into the 
| hate of the woollen manufacture here, which 
has long been very conſiderable; the work - 
men conſiſt of ſeveral nations, and among 
others, ſeveral French refugees: the fabrick 
employs ſeveral thouſand men and women, 
and: ſome children; they make chiefly broad 
and marco cloths, ſerges, and camlets, but 
they are inferior to the fineſt cloths of the ſame 
Kind made in England. I deſiredto be informed 
if this inferiority wes Owing to a want of fine 
. wool, ar to a want af markets; the former 
is the account that has; been given by nu- 
merous, * that. have 8 ie: 
(I Sa 
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Gabrics: a very intelligent, and ſeemingly 
candid maſter manufacturer, aſſurꝭc me, that 
they attended principally to niaking thoſe 
cloths that met with the readieſt fate through 
Turkey and the Eaſt Indies, Spain, and other 
countries; that cloths equally fine. with the 
agli ad not fell, not from being 
diſliked, but from their dearneſs: they have 
made clotlis as fine as any in England, and 
ſold them as cheap as the Engliſh, but the ptice, 
throughoutalltheir foreign markets, regulates 
their manufacture. That as to waol, they got 
much from Spain, which anſwered all the 
purpoſes of fine, ſome from Great Britain ani 
Ireland; but, added he, not ſo much as the 
| Englith apprehend. The coarſe comes from 
Germany, and large quantities from Poland 
and Turkey. I aſked him how thay came to 
buy fine oloths from England to ek pott, as 1 
well knew they did at Notterdam, i their 
 own./ were: in more requeſt ow. accomit of 
cheapnefs'?- he replied; that he meant only 
in general; that certain individuals regard- 
leſs of price in all the regions to which their 
fabries' were exported, would have the vet 
beft, but it was nothing in comphriſbn with 
the bulk of the demand, which was for cheap 
cloths ; and that they found ĩt ſo much more 
e een pur only coarſe ones in their = 
CLIO D 2 | looms, 
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looms, that they readily ſubmitted to yore 
| Chaſe the finer ſorts from England. 


I found they all agreed very att in com- 
plaining of the decline of trade; they aſſured 


me that the manufactures of Leyden were, 


fifty years ago, at leaſt one third more con- 


ſiderable than they are at preſent, and what 
is worſe, they rather decline every day. Len- 
quired the reaſon of this declenſion; they 


told me it could only be attributed to the 


great progreſs made in manufactures in France, 


_ England, and Germany; that the Engliſh 


Livalled them more and-more every day; that 


the fabrics of France, in time of peace, did 
them much miſchief at preſent, but in the 


laſt century were a mortal blow to the Ley- 


den ones; that 1 in Germany ſeveral, Princes, 
who formerly cloathed their | armies entitely 


with the Dutch cloth, had lately eſtabliſhed 


manufactures for ſupplying themſelves. 


Before I quit Harten I muſt offer a few 
3 on the country through which 
I have paſſed e left Rotterdam: all this 


part of Holland is in general a very rich mea- 
dow, ſeareely an arable field being any where 


ſeen: theſe meadows are very rich; they 


are quite flat, on a loamy marl ſoil; as near 


as I could compute, I reckon the rents 


| gens to riſe from x Fry ſhillings: to fix 


11 E "OF ; pounds 


* 


pounds an acre, Engliſh meaſure. They are 
principally applied to feeding cows, of the 
large breed, which in England is called the 
Dutch, and by ſome the Holderneſſe cattle, 


The peaſants are remarkably attentive in the 


management of their cows; they keep them 


houſed through a very long winter, and as : 


clean as an Engliſh gentleman would his race- 
horſe: they do not effect this by means of 
much litter; on the contrary, they uſe none 
at all; but they make a trench of ſtone or 
brick in the floor of a cow-room, ſo exactly 


placed, that the dung may fall directly into it, 


which being taken regularly away, and the 
dirt of the reſt of the houſe ſwept into it, forms. 
a good compoſt ; ; and the ſaving of ſtraw, 
where there is no arable land, is an object of 
capital importance. They further rub and 
curry their cows, ſo as to keep them as clean 
as any horſes, which they think eſſential to 
their giving much milk; and they keep their 
houſes as warm as poſſible, ſtopping every 
crevice till the breath of the beaſts makes the 
whole houſe perfectly warm: this I think is 

a ſtrange cuſtom, and ſeems very contrary to 
nature; but they carry this notion ſo far as 

to cloath their cows'in ſummer, while they 
are an the meadows: e us en a 
15 1 9 ok 5271 „ ty 
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«4 Beſides cows, theſe paſtures are fed * vaſt 
herds of black cattle, which are bought 5 
Dutch drovers in Holſtein and Denmark; they 
are purchaſed for about forty or fifty ſhillings. 
a head, and when brought to Holland, more 
than an hundred miles, are fold to the Dutch 
- farmers at three or four pounds a head; and 
it is very obſerveable that theſe meadows are 
ſo rich that ſome of the beaſts will be fattened 
in fix weeks, but two months are a common 
time, and three months fufficient far the 
largeſt and worſt thriving among them. The 
| butchers buy them fat, at five,” fix, eight, 
and nine pounds a head ; and as/an Engliſh 
acre will fatten three of them, the farmer 
makes from three to ſix pounds an acre for 
only a part of the year; but this profit is not 
from hence to be calculated, his taxes and 
his rent leave him no great matter for his on 
uſe. It is aſſerted that the fleſh of theſe oxen 
is not ſo firm, nor their hides ſo ſtrong, nor 
fo capable of making good leather, as thoſe . 
of Engliſh cattle; this is owing to the 
 huxuriance of the food, puffing them up in 
twa or three months, rather than giving them 
that ſolid fat which fix or eight months effect 
in England: it is accordingly obſerved, that 
5 hw ſome of theſe beaſts are as large as 
| rhe IS PR} 45 TI fleſh is not fo 
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heavy, ſo that they will not weigh | equally 


with Engliſh beaſts of the ſame appearance. 
As the Dutch eat very little beef freſh; the 


greateſt. part of theſe herds are ſalted fer the 
uſe of the ſhipping, the Eaſt India company 
taking off great quantities; or dried and 


ſmoaked in a peculiar manner for hufig beef, 
which vary Rh as a mirage all over * 


8 
As J am here e a the fail, wed its 


produce, it will be proper to obſetve, that 


land ſells dearer in the neyghbourhood of Ley- 
den, than in any other place in Europe, when 


125 applied only to cultivation and not to build- 


ing: arable land ſells for 200 I. an acre; three 
acres have been fold for 6501. ma ſells 
at 1301. an acre ; hut the gardetis, which are 
very. famous, bring commonly from 2501. to 
37101. pound an acre: the products they yield 
are highly valued bythe connoifleurs in cating, 

inſomuch that Arnſterdam, though at nine- 


een miles diſtance, is principally ſupplied 5 
from hence. The pardeners are very ſkilful, | 


not only d cropping their lands ineeffantly, 


upon the plan now purſued by the belt around |. 
London, where this art is in af high N 


1 as in any place in the world. 


The general fertility of thovourary; which 


| Sor? moſt products i is very great, but epeckally 


D 4 ” 
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For graſs, is owing to the oily” and to every 


meadow being well watered: from the 
neral flatneſs of the whole, and the neigh- | 
bourhood of the ſea, with the numerous rivers, 
it is evidently a drained marſh or bog: being 


— either a fat marly loam, mud, or a turf 


3 


_ * 


; "theſe are rich foils, and with the ad- 
. of cattle having always water to re- 
courſe to, which the Dutch boors eſteem a 
matter of great conſequence both to fattening | 
and milking, they perform the wonders that 


here are ſeen: much 1 iSowing therefore to fuch 
| numbers of cnn arid! rivers * * that EI 


the 
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= rh ah, rivers, it | is very Fn 3 that the 
_ Rhine is very inconſiderable. At Leyden they ſhew an 
_ inſignificant canal, which is the real Rhine. The remark 
of a modern author, on this river, is very juſt : © The 
glory of other rivers increaſes proportionably to the length | 

of their courſe, but this dwindles to nothing, and is ut- 
.terly loſt before it comes to the harbour. After it has been 
forced to divide itſelf at Fort Schencken, where one half 

ol its waters take the name of Wahall, the Vſſel robs it 

Ep was part a little above Arnheim; ſtill it goes on 
to that city, though much weakened; and about twenty 

miles from thence, is obliged to ſeparate again at the city 


; of Duerſtadt. Here its principal branch takes a new 


name, and is called the Leck, and the poor little ſtripped 
| finds turns to the right, retaining ſtill the old name of 


and e to HIS, e it is divided a 
Co _ foyth 


4 tk. 
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meadows, and probably ſomewhat to their 
overflowing. large tracts in winter, and leav- 
ing, it may be preſumed, ſome parallel ad- 
e to thoſe which are left by the Nile. 
Before I quit the neighbourhood of the 
f en and Leyden, which are reckoned the 
politeſt places in all the Provinces, and the 


Mt 


: fourth ume. The Vetcht wrecks off that "Hoi and takes 
| its courſe to the north; and the little thread of water, which 
is yet called the Rhthe, paſſes quietly to Worden. At 
length it comes to bid its laſt farewell to Leyden, and 
- faintly finiſhes its courſe, by loſing the ſmall remainder 
of its waters in two or three canals, without having the 
- honour to enter the ſea, We are not ignorant of the 
cauſe of the Rhine's fate; it was an earthquake, which 
' ſhook the Downs in the ninth century, and filling the 
mouth of this river, forced it to return and ſeek a new 
paſſage. The Leck was then ſcarce worth notice, but 
the waters of the Rhine, which were driven back and 
| overſſowed the country, and ſwelled and deepened che 
Leck's channel, and the entrance of the ſea has been ever 
ſince ſhut up again the antient courſe of the Rhine. 
Thus this poor river, which runs ſuch hazards in the Lake 
of Conſtance, and throws itſelf down the precipice near 
| Shaffhauſen, loſes at length its reputation and waters at 
the village of Catwiek. Tis related by ſeveral good au- 
8 thors, that the tract of land: called Zealand, Was at that 
time divided into the ſeveral iſlands we ſee now; and that 
© "thoſe lands, woods, and meadows, which were between 
Amſterdam and the Texel, were overflowed and Covered 
with thoſe waters now remaining, and known an 
* * * Sea.“. 
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moſt learned, both from the one being a ſeat 


of government, and the reſidence of the fo- 
reign miniſters, and the univerſity of the other 
being the ſeat of the ſciences and literature, 
let me offer the few remarks I have made on 


the characters of the peopleThaveyet ſeen, that 
if there is anyeflential difference between them 


andtheinhabitantsofAmſterdam,andthe more 
diſtant provinces, I may not confound them. 
'There is a very great national reſemblance a- 


mong the lower clafles of the people; and int 
deed, among all but the higheſt, who ſupport 
themſelves without trade, and who have tra- 


velled; the latter are all more or leſs French, 
or imitators of them; they ſpeak that language 
only, dreſs in the French taſte (which by 
the way is not very natural among the marſhes 
of Holland) eat in the ſame, and give them 
felves ſome airs, as if they pretended to the 


French livelineſs and vivacity: it is very evi- 


dent, that this claſs is compoſed of ſuch mon- 
grel animals, that we muſt not take our ideas 
of the national character from it, becauſe 


they carry in their very face the marks of 


being but baſtard Dutch. Let me remark, 
however, that the Hague ſeems full of theſe 
Frenchified Dutchmen; that place not being 


| Tupported by trade, but, on the contrary, the 


eſidence rather of idleneſs W nu- 
1 | che merous 


FCC 
merous families reſide in it that have left off 
buſineſs, or that live without its help, which, 
with the reſidence of foreign Ambaſſadors, may 
eaſily account forthe motley appearance of cha- 
racter which we find in that city. It is alſo 
worth obſerving, that this character is found 
much at Leyden, though not near ſo common 
as at the Hague, but at Rotterdam there is a 
viſible difference; this ſcale ſhews plainly that 
the character and the manners of the people 
are much formed by their eloſe adhering to, 
or neglecting buſineſs. At Leyden, the uni- 
verſity draws a great number of perſons who 
have no views of trade, and who, therefore, 
affect the appearance and manners of the in- 
habitants; but at Rotterdam, every creatyre 
is deeply engaged in commerce, and conſes 
_ quently exhibit the true Dutch OE. 
much more to the life 

A thoſe unbroken induſtry Ae be the 
| ſtrong mark that is met with in every one; no 
application wearies them, no accidents divert 
them; they are attentive only to the railing 
wealth ; and it is aſtoniſhing to ſee the num- 
ber of them that attain very great fortunes, 


and yet continue all their anxiety and cagers . 


nels to get more, without ſesming to give 
the leaſt attention to enjoying more than a 
_ 9 competency. dei conſti- 
tutions 
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tutions are cold ans OPS to an amaz- 


ing degree ; a ſober, dry, regular, parſimoni- 


| ous way of life is habitual, and no paſſion 


Jeems to lurk in their boſoms that can be. 
ſufficient to ruſſle them: This, however, can- 


not be attributed ta the love of trade fo much 
as the climate. A Dutchman is as amphibi= 
dus as a frog; half the country is water, and 


half their time is ſpent upon the water : the 


vapours from fo much of it, and from a ſoil 
that is low, moiſf, and boggy, muſt have a 


ſtrong effect on the minds of the inhabitants. 
What an aſtoniſhing contraſt. between love 


x6" Spain and Italy, and in Holland ! Would 
it not be amazing to tell. a Neapolitan ina- 
morato, that the height of his fine frenzy was 
mere climate; that if he lived in Holland. 

be would regard his miſtreſs. with the £m 
cool. friendſhip ? 


But theſe e fig are at to x +1 
A general to the whole people, there are 


and muſt be many exceptions; but the more 


of theſe are found, the more, I am clear, muſt ; 
de taken from thoſe who have travelled, or 
from thoſe who are idle. From parſimony, 1 
expected a more univerſal appearance than 1 
met with at Rotterdam, Delft, &c. I met 
with ſeveral merchants. and manufacturers 
? en * * and though not all! * | 
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the French tile, yet in much eaſe, plenty, 


and evident affluence, while they ſtuck as 
_ cloſely to trade as if no ſuch marks of wealth 
were found around them. They ſeem to 
indulge i in expence at the table, and in their 
wines; the furniture, and fitting up of their 
houſes are other articles, and equipage alſo. 
Dreſs, amuſement, and ewas, 228 not 
claim their attention ſo much. 
But the true national character, 1 

& muſt be ſou ght for among the lower er 


here are to % found the fame coldneſs of 


conſtitution, with 1 no: other i invigoration than 
comes from much, ſtrong; beer, gin, and to- 
bacco, all of which. they take in large quan- 
ties: you ſec an uncommon, and even unre- 
mitted induſtry, which is abſolutely neceſ 
ſary to keep them, where all the neceſſuries 
of life are at leaſt one third dearer than in 
England: you alſo find a rough booriſhneſs 
in them, much beyond what is met with 


elſewhere; the very loweſt of the pleople | 


will not pay the leaſt mark of perſonal reſ- 
pect to the greateſt merchant in a town: this 


is the effect of that equality which flows 
through a republic, and not mere liberty ; 


for they are governed here with three times 
the ſeyerity that the lower people i in England 


r WO — therefore more liberty, but 
of | yet 


| 
| 
| 
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yet we do not find this degree of booriſlineſs. 
The low people in Holland have been re- 
proached much with being paſſionate, Foy 
ing their knives on one Ek: and vio- 
Aha cruel in their inſurrections; from the 


| little ſtay I have made here, it is but juſtice 


to ſay that I have met with ſearcety any in- 


ſtances, and I ſtrongly believe, that whenever 


they happen, it is owing to their being toe 
free with gin; for as to that cholerie heat 
and ſudden paſſioi met with in the fouthern 


parts of Europe, I have not met with one 


inſtance; and yet from moving quickly about 


to examine every thing, it is a vaſt e 
of the people I have feeh. 


From Loyden to Haerlem 5 diſtance 18 
fiſteen miles, which the boat performed in 


four hours. This little voyage E took the 


26th, and went by recommendation to the 
Golden Lion; the iuns, again repeat, are as 
dear as thoſe in England, but I do not think 
them comparable to ours upon the great 
roads. The views of the country! by the 


way are not diſagreeablo, though you! have 
a rang of vaſt” turf pits, and the Lake of 


Hserlens alk the way on one fide; but the 


other is much diverfified with meadows, 


which they told me are fed prineipally Win 


Auer cattle. The Lake is twelve miles 


: long 
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long and three broad, lying between Ame 
ſterdand; Leyden, and Haerlem; there is a 
very conſiderable traffic on it, ſo that it is 
fmely ſpread with fails... It yields vaſt quan- 
tities of fiſh. It is aſtoniſhing, that little 


jealouſies between the three. great cities near 
this river ſhould. prevent their agreeing in a 


work ſo vaſtly profitable, as draining it, and 
| converting the whole to rich meadow; the 
Water is no Where more than eight feet deep, 
and all of it could be conveyed. away at no 


very large expence, and the whole ſpace; kept 
dry. Fhe Dutch, with whom. 1 converſed 


on this Jubje&,. agreed that the buſineſs 
might very eaſily be done; but ſaid that 


Amſterdam, Leyden apy Merlem. wer 


agree in p. 
Haerlens, Uke al the ather cities of Hol- 
land, is, furrounded. with.a ſhew of fortifica- 
tions; but none that would. enable it to hold 
out, three days againſt, an army well, pro; 
vided, The. ſtreets are wide, and ſtrait, but 
the. houſes, haye nothing to admite in the! 


there are many canals;; the, number. of inhas 


bitauts are reckoned at fiſty thouland.,.. The 
Principal church is a, Very fins ſtructure, in 

it are thrge organs; and they ſhew.' in _—_ 
walls cannon. balls now. ſticking, Which 


were ſhot againſt it by bet Macke w.the 


Gs famous 
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famous ſiege of 1572. But the objects nk 


the moſt worthy of. notice in this place are 


the manufactures; and the bleacheries: the 


principal trade is bleaching linen; vaſt quan- 
tities, which are made in the Provinces, and 


others from Flanders, and even Sileſia, are 
bleached at Haerlem; whole ſhip-loads from 


Scotland, and Ireland, are brought hither 
for the fame purpoſe. Jt is the quality of 
the water which has ſo great an effect; for 


many trials have been made in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where Dutch bleachers 
have been employed, without having the ſame 

ſucceſs. Let it however be remembered, that 


in proportion to the whiteneſs of the cloth, 


ſuch will prove the ſhortneſs of the wear; 
they rot as well as bleach them: this article 


of nicety ſhould therefore be confined to thoſe 


cloths that are deſigned merely for the uſe of 


the rich, it is pernicious to others. The 
charge of freight backwards Fow Scotland, 
with that of bleaching, amounts to 10d. a 
yard, which would be a monſtrous addition 
to the price of any but very fine cloths. £ 

Beſides this branch of trade, there are ſeve- 


5 MY very conſiderable manufaQories, particu- 


larly the weaving of velvet, damaſks, fattins, 


ſilk ſtuffs of various ſorts, thread, tape, &c. 
in all which they are famous: great num» 


bers 
% 
* 
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bers of hands are employed by them ; and | 
they told me here, contrary to what I had | 
learned in the other manufacturing towns, - 
that their fabrics had increaſed for ſome years, | 
but that their bleaching trade had declined. | 
Weavers; upon an average, earn about five 
florins and an half a week, which is above | 
nine” ſhillings : I had different accounts of "I 
the number of hands employed in all the | 

: manufactures ; ; ſome made them 39,000, 
others 35,000, and ſome made them 43,9003 1 
but there are many employed by ſome very 
conſiderable brewerigh, which, work for E- 
portationn 
From Haerlem to toda is 1 
eight or nine miles; the boat! is two hours 

and an half; going; half way are ſeveral large | 
Mluices, of an aukward conſtruction, 5 which „ | 
oblige the paſſengers to walk about a oo EEE 
of a mile, and change boats. The canal 
runs in an odd fituation between the lake | 
of Haerlem and an arm of the ſea. May 1ſt, | 
L entered Amſterdam, and went immediately | | 
to private lodgings, which were provided meme 
by a correſpondent, to whom I had applied for | 
that purpoſe, as it was my intention to ſpend 
ſome time in this city, for an opportunity to 1 
regard minutely whatever Was met worthy” 5 
of obfervation. | 3 

Vor. 1 3 * H A p. 
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MS TERDANT appears to no FM 
advantage to a ſtranger on his firſt 
coming into it, unleſs he makes his way 
. the Heeregraft, or the Keyzergraft 
ſtreets: that of Haerlem is very long, but 
the luices in the canal hurt the effect of it; 
the two former have alſo canals in tlie mid- 
de of them, and are very noble ſtreets; but, 
like moſt in Holland, are planted with trees. 
II obſerved that ſome of the canals ate very 
broad, and make a fille appearance; but the 
houſes in general are not erected in a grand 
Mile; FY on the contrary, very many of them 
 Ulgrace 1 the areas before them: this, though 
an evil, is in all the cities of Europe, and eſ- 
pecially in London. In ſquares this great 
. city appears to be very ; deficient 3 they are few 
; in number, and have nothing 1 in them ſtrik- 
* ß * the * 18 * e 
but 
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but it is very irregular. It would be graced 
by the Stadthouſe, were it not for a vile old 


* building that disfigures its noble front, and 


which it is a ſcandal to the govern ment to 
leave i in its preſent ſituation. | 
But though Amſterdam cannot boaſk ar 
many fine ſquares, like ſeveral other capital 
cities, yet it contains ſome public buildings, 
that ſtrike the ſpectator with aſtoniſhment 


at the magnificence to which trade has here 


attained. - I was very deſirous of viewing the 
principal objects in the city to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and was fully gratified by the moſt 


obliging attention of Meſſ. Sautyn and Roſe- 


velt, who rank amongſt the greateſt mer- 
chants here, and to whom I brought letters 
of recommendation; they took every method 
of rendering my ſtay agreeable, and con- 
ducted me to moſt of the principal edifices/ 
themſelves. Their' friendly politeneſs IT thus: 
publicly acknowledge with the 2 Plea- 
ſure. 5 
The building, which 3 is arab de- 
youd' all others, is the Stadthouſe the front, | 
as given by ſeveral authors, fur I did not 
mealure it, is 282, the depth is 232, and the 
height 3 is 116 feet, beſides a ſmall cupola; it 
was begun to be raiſed in 1648; the expence 
of they edifice has been variouſly gy en 
"NR th. bore. "with. 
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* 


with ſuch an amazing difference, as from 
three hundred thouſand pounds, to three 
millions; the latter muſt certainly be com- 
puted according to the different value of mo- 
ney. then and now 3. but even fo, it muſt be 
. vaſtly beyond the truth: the | former © is in 
all probability much nearer the reality. The 
: front of the building | has nothing of taſte or 
| elegance in it; it is a heavy pile, which 
| ftrjkes the ſpectator with that idea which is 
raiſed by the grandeur of its magnitude ; the 
general effect being, 1 in my opinion, a ed 
greater error in the architect“ s taſte: than the 
want of a ſuitable entrance. The inſide of 
the building 1 18 finiſhed i in 4 very noble ſtile, 
conſidering the purpoſe to which it is a} pplied; | 
ſuch as a priſon, a bink, the ſeat ef the 
Courts of Juſtice, the ſeſſions rooms, guard 
rooms, Kc. The floors, Walls, and Pillars 
are in general of marble; and many of the 
| apartments are adorned with very fine paint- 
ings by the beſt ofthe Flemiſh maſters.” The 
carving and gilding I cannot approve ; theſe 
are too light and airy ornaments for the pur- 
poſes to which the whole edifice is applied. 
In the ſecond Rory, is a great magazine of 
arms; and over that, great reſervoirs of water, 
with tubes to conduct it into every apart- 
ment; ; and another! Precaution ane 70 18, 
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| the chimneys being lined with copper. 1 
went to the top of the cupola, for a view of 
the city and neighbouring country, Which it ‚ 
gives in great perfection; commanding „ 
whole ſpace built, with the canals, and the 
immenſe 1 number of ſhips 1 in the harbour, al- 1 
rd forming a very noble proſpect. = 
_ Thebank of Amberdam, which 1 is the lower 
apartment, is famous all over tlie world. The 
great treaſure ſaid to be locked up in the vaults 
of this houſe, belonging to the bank, are the 
ſums received in purchaſe, not of bank ſtock, 
but of bank transfer. This is not like 53 
of London, a bank that circulates notes in 
return for caſh; on the contrary it is a bank 
of depoſit : | ef ED pays money here, has it 
entered i in the bank books, but can never N 
more demand a ſhilling of it: when he wants 
to raiſe money, he offers to ſale fo much bank 
credit, which is transferred i in a moment, and | 
ever ready to raiſe any ſums upon. N 
Here a natural queſtion may be ſtated: > 
| WW hat is the uſe of ſuch a bank ? the excel- 
lence. of a bank of circulation. 1 is evident at 
firſt fight; by eirculating paper they have it 
in their power to remedy numerous evils Which 
in certain hituations of affairs attend a languid 
circulation of coin: if money Is too ſcarce, 
ſuch an, zultitution may be able to „„ 
FJ plen- 8 


— 
* 4 
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plentiful ; : and another great utility (at leaſt 
it has been ſo eſteemed in Eugland) is that of 
Hung, large quantities of paper to ſupply the 
bome demand for a currency, While the pre- 
cious metals are at liberty to go abroad in 
whatever method, or on whatever buſineſs, 
rae. merchants may find adviſable, ; in order to 
increaſe their commerce and their fortunes at 
the ſame time: but, on the contrary, a bank 
of 3 5 15 not attended with any one of theſe 


by it. The . oy a million of guilders 
is attended with certain advantages in the 
United Provinces, by arumating induſtry. 
5 Suppoſe this million of guilders is locked up 
in the bank, it may be ſaid, they will ſtill 
circulate in the books of the bank: true, they 
circulate at Amſterdam, but no where, elſe. 
Thus the eſtabliſhment of a bank dep oſit 
haas only the effect of fixing a vaſt eh of 
all the trade and wealth of a country in 
one ſpots of ,which Amſterdam, with hav- 
ing the Poſt harbour, yet poſſeſſing the moſt 
trade of a any town in Holland, is a, pregnant 
inſtance. This local advantage of facilitating 
. circul ation atone ſpot, in prejudice of all others, 
is ſurely a partial deciſion in its favour. In 
a political view, it may be pronounced dan- 
5 Serous to the ſtate. A e enemy attack- 


ing 
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ing a town, or a province, is an evil that 
can be remedied; but what if an invader lays. 
fiege-to the bank ? what ruin and confuſion 
| muſt enſue? the loſs of the Stadthouſe may 
be preſumed the loſs of the republick. Banks 
of circulation are open to ſome accidents, 0 
not a twentieth part of theſe of depoſit. 
„ treaſure in the bank of 1 
is an abſolute ſecret to all but thoſe who have 
the government of it: the value has been com- 
puted, or rather gueſſed at, from twenty to 
forty millions ſterling; but naming any par- 

ticular ſums, muſt be at beſt but wild work. 
It is, however, a very aſtoniſhing ſyſtem of 
accumulation, for it is a well known fact, 
that money once paid and entered in the bank 
books can never be demanded'; - and it is 
a well-known fact, that money is perpetually 
paid in: here, therefore, ſeems to be a con- 
ſtant ingreſs but no egreſs, conſequently a a 
1 ONS) which ſeems perpetually to 1ncreaſe,* 
Ry” 15 1 e _ The 
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* e written, 1 he's met "with * 4 
curious account of the operations of this bank, in a late 
author, which well deſerves quoting here. Let me 
ſuppoſe : a caſe, which may happen, to wit, that for a cer- 
tain time, the trade of Amſterdam may demand a larger 
ph of credit i in bank than i is * 1 an average. 
n 7 Will 
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The Exchange is a large building, and 


| very well adapted to the uſe; but it is unor- 


namented, = not ee in architecture to 
| that 
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the difference between the flandard of mo received at the 
bank,, and that current. ) If the agio ri riſe ſo, high as to. 
afford 4 premium upon cartying coin to the bank, upon 
the footing of their own' regulations, this will augment 
the ſum of bank credit, becauſe the money ſo carried to 


the bank becomes incor ed with the bank ſtock; the 


value is writ in the bool of the bank; and when this i is 
done, the coin is locked up for ever. 


If then it ſhould happen, that the trade of eee 


| ſhould afterwards diminiſh, ſo as to return to the ordin- 


ary ſtandard, will not this overcharge of credit depreſs 
the rate of bank money, and ſink the agio too much be- 
low the par of the intrinſic value of the two currencies ? 
To theſe difficulties I anſwer like one, who bein ig; 
norant of facts, which I could never get Maki by 


any perſon in Holland, to whom I had acceſs for 1 


formation, and which remained hid from moſt people i in 
the deep arcana of Amſterdam politics, muſt have * 


to conjectures founded upon natural ſagacity. 


Firſt then, the city of Amſterdam knows, from log 


experience, the rate of demand for bank money; and it 


is not to be ſuppoſed, that upon any ſudden emergency, 


which may heighten that demand for a time, they ſhould 


be ſuch novices as to increaſe the credit upon the books, 
ſo far as to run any riſk of overſtocking the market with 
it ; eſpecially on ſuch occaſions, as the deficiency of bank 
. credit might be ſupplied with coin, n to de 
bound! in the city of Amſterdam. , 


Fu- 
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that of London: the contrivance of num- 
008 the nat for "the ſake of finding a 


merchant 


. 
* 


Further, who will ſay that there does not reſide a 
power in the managers of this bank to iſſue coin for the 
ſuperfluous credit, in caſe that, in ſpice of all precautions 
to prevent it, a redundancy of bank credit ould at uy 
time be found upon their books? 

It is very true, that no perſon having credit in bak: 
can demand coin for ſuch credit; and as no demand of 
that ſort can ever be made, it is very natural to ſuppoſe, 
that N of coin and credit can never W 
off. | 
„During my ſtay i in Holland, I was at great pains to 
| Ate: but to no purpoſe, whether ever the. bank iflued 
any part of their credit caſh upon any ſuch occaſions. 
Every one I converſed with was of opinion, that if ever 
any coin had been taken from the treaſure of the bank, 
it muſt-have been by authority of the States, for national 
purpoſes ; a ſtep conducted with the greateſt ſecrecy, and 
the matter of fact I found was extremely doubtful. 
But this is nothing to the preſent purpoſe. That the 
coin may be diſpoſed of, I allow, though I do not believe 
it is; but how is the ſuperfluous credit writ in the books 
to be diſpoſed of ? There lies the difficulty. 

The popular opinion is, that coin has been taken out | 
for the ſervice of the ſtate: the eines my Antclli- 

gent men is quite contrary. | . e 

I am now to give my opinion, not only as t this 
point, but upon the main queſtion; and this not from 
information, but from conjecture, which I ſhall hum- 
bly ſubmit to the better judgment of my reader. .- 
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merchant the more readily, is a very con- 
venient 1 and well deſerves ! imitation. 
The 
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My opinion then is. Fir, That every ſhilling written 
h 15 che books of the bank is actually locked up in W | 
ir the bank repoſitories. 

Secondly, That although by the lasten of the 
bank no coin can be iſſued to. any perſons who demands 
it, in conſequence of his credit in bank; yet I have not 

the leaſt doubt, but that both the credit written in the 
books of the bank, and the caſh in their repoſitories, 
which balances it, may ſuffer: alternate augmentations 
and diminitions, according to the greater or leſs demand 
for bank money. If L. can prove this, 5 difficultics will 
be removed. , 

My. reaſons for. 1 of this mold are: e 
From principles I muſt conclude, that if upon any occa- 
fon whatever, even when the ſmalleſt demand for bank 
money, and the greateſt demand for coin takes place, 
chere was an impoſſibility of producing the leaſt diminu- 
tion of bank credit, or of, procuring any ſupply. of the 
metals from the bank, the conſequence certainly would 
be felt by an extraordinary fall of bank money; or, which 
is the ſame thing in other words, by an extraordinary riſe - 
in the wink %\ the, metals, when compared. with bank 

05 money. | 
Nov this 15 caſe which. Þ neyer happetis * | 
wpon the rate of agio of two or three per cent, perhaps 
| more, are frequent - and familiar. The demands of trade 
for coin or credit are ſo fluctuating, that ſuch variations 
ate unavoidable ; but was there an overcharge of bank 
credit, which no power could diminiſh, that overcharge | 
; ule quickly be af becauſe the fluctuations of 
| the 
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The Admiralty is the next public edi- 
fice that demands attention; the ſize. of it 
3 Sn and 


— 


the agio would entirely ceaſe, as the balance of a ſcale 
nearly in equilibrio ceaſes from a total overcharge on 
done fide@+:> 1: 

Second, My. 6 04 reaſon i is founded . a matter 
of fact, which I muſt now apply. 

There are upon the ſquare, before the . houſe of 
Amſterdam (the Place de Dam) between ten and eleven 
in che morning, a number of caſhiers, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to buy bank 88855 for current coin. They bargain 
with all thoſe who have occaſion either to buy or ſell, 
and according to the demand for ſpecie, or bank credit, 
the agio riſes ot ſinks: and as theſe caſhiers. muſt con- 
| ſtantly gain, whether they furniſh bank credit or current 

coin, ſince they are never the demanders in eitheir opera- 

n, it is commonly found that there is in their favour 
about 2; per cent, or perhaps x per cent, according te 
the reyolutions in the demand: that is to ſay, one who 
would firſt: buy ſpecie and then ſell it, would loſe ; For 

perhaps g upon this operation. 
It is a matter of fact, that the bank lends: both coin 
and credit to the brokers, caſhiers, or dender. who are 
conſtantly found on the Place de Dam. 
Whenever, therefore, the bank finds that agio falls 
too low, with reſpect to the coin; and when, in conſe- 
quence of that, the demand for coin increaſes, then they a 
lend coin out of their repoſitories to the N ; and 
when it. riſes. they lend credit. 5 

This coin the bankers diſpoſe of to thoſe Es have 
ak credit, and. who. want. ta convert it into coin. 
225 ſell the coin for bank credit ; 5 the purchaſer writes S 


E rnit 

and the environs, containing the Arſenal, 
and the docks r building and rigging 
ſhips, 
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off the transfer in favour of the Pele, and he again re- 
pays the value of the coin to the bank, by transferring 
the credit he obtained for the coin in favour of the bank. 
This done, the bank may expunge this credit from 
their books ; by which means their depoſit \ of coin is di- 
miniſhed, Fa alſo the 55 01 credit which was found 
fuperfluous. | LE Bop 
If, on the other hand, the circulation of the uk of the 
city ſhould in a ſhort time afterwards begin to increaſe, 
thoſe who have coin, which, in that caſe, would not ſo 
well ſerve the uſes of circulation as the bank credit, come 
with it to the brokers, who ſell them bank credit for it: 
this coin the brokers deliver to the bank, which writes 
off the credit lent to the broker, in favour of him who . 
Bas paid his coin for it. 
This is, as I can gueſs, the nature of hs circulation 
of the coin in the bank of Amſterdam. . 
It is a curious method of preſerving an Ya proportion 


| between the coin in depoſit, the credit written in their 


| books of transfer, and the demand for bank money. 
From this I conclude, that the treaſure of the bank of 
Amſterdam is not near fo great as ſome authors, from ; 


mere conjecture, have aſſerted. 5 


The author ls Effay on Commerce reckons: 7 
four millions of 8 ilders; and the Amſterdam edition car- 

ries in the margin a eee which gives us to under- 
fand, that it amounts to between eight and nine hun- 
dred millions. Davenant eſteems it at 36 millions ſter- 
lidg. Mr. Megens, an author of great judgment and ſa- 
gagity, eſteems this treaſurc at no more thian 60 millions 


of guilders, or about 55500, 000 1, ſterling; a ſum, ſays 
. he, 
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ſhips is very conſiderable. It conſiſts ef 
three ſides of a ſquare; the front being 220 
feet long, and the wings the ſame; in the 
midſt is the yard for building. The arms 
and ſtores belonging to the ſhips are kept in 
the Arfenal, in very great order. The ground 
floor is filled with cannon balls; the ſecond, 
contains the arms and *cordage the third, 
their fails, pullies, flags, &c. Beſides theſe, 
Here are many curioſities of the naval kind, 
"which are worth view wing. The dock is 
Fog feet long; and contiguous to it are the 
houſes for lodging the ſhip carpenters,” &e. 
The order in which every thing is kept and 
conducted throughout all the departments, 
cannot fail of ſtriking every one. Lobſerved 
very few men of war, but there are ſome- 
times 50 fail and more laid up here. The 
following is the lateſt account that has been 
| publiſhed of the ſtate of the Dutch navy z 
| but as it was done in Holland, 1 know not che | 
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i whertwith abu wings may be done. Univerſal | 
Merchant, ſect. 61. I agree intirely with him, that for 
5 the ready money demands of the trade of Amſterdam, 
that ſum conſtantly in ae Ny Ld a nn 
: at, „ 5644 N 

e Enquiry into the Principles: of Political. ge- 

; nomy, vol. 2, * 299+ oY Sir James Stewart, : | 
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exact dependance to be placed in it. Near 
ſeventy men of war at Amſterdam, eight 
at Helvoetſſuys, eight at VIſſingen, three at 
Terveer in Zealand, and fifteen at Hoorn in 
North Holland, and Harlingen in Frieſland. 
2 have, beſides theſe, fourteen or fifteen 
ail at ſea on convoys; in all, about 118 fail 
of the line, beſides galleys, &c. of which 
more than half are in good condition and fit 
for ſervice,” Upon this is added a note. — 
„This true account of the preſent ſtate of 
the navy may remove the vulgar error, that 
- that the naval ſtrength of the republic ts. now 
very inconſiderable. The Dutch are too wiſe 
a people to let their navy go to ruin, or be 
reduced even to a low condition in . of | 
the moſt profound peace“. 
I made all the enquiries: that were e poſlible 
into the truth, of theſe aflertions ; the paliage 
- itſelf is very ſuſpiciouſly worded, near 70 
fail at Amſterdam, is afterwards counted f 
--70; they are called firſt men of war; == | 
Wards they are made men of war of the line; 
more than half in a good condition; is it 
meant half the whole, or only half the gal- 
leys? My intelligence has not been com- 
| - plete 3 but from the beſt 1 could gain, I ap- 
prehend this account to be a fiction. Many 
f 00, ſenfible They; e nen I converſed, 
F much 
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much lamented the low ſtate of their navy; 

and ſaid, that the condition of their ſhips 
was worſe than the deficiency of the number; 
adding, that it would be no eaſy matter to 
fit out, on a ſudden emergency, even five 
and twenty. fail of the line, in thorough order, 
and ready for ſervice: one in the company 
obſerved; however, that this negle& of the 
fleet was not of ſuch bad conſequence as in 
ſome other countries, becauſe the number of 
failors, maintained by their trade, was fo 
great, that nothing but money could at any 
time be wanting to revive their navy; large 
magazines of timber could preſentiy be laid 
up, and all other requiſites had in the great- 
Zeſt⸗ plenty; that he ſhould apprehend two 
years notice ſufficient to revive the Dutch 
navy in all its {plendoure Provided ee 
Was not wanting. 

The Eaſt India Pas 4255 1 are 
great buildings, which much. deſerve: view- 
ing. In the former, the company hold their 

8 meetings; 3. and have very conſiderable maga- 
ines of all ſorts of India goods. The Ar 
ſenal is 2090 feet ſquare every way; it con- 
tains docks for building the, ſhips, and ware- 
- houſes'arid ſtores for completely rigging, them, 1 
all in excellent order. They have magazines 

ol all ſorts of naval ſtores; 3 in one they have 
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many pieces of heavy artillery, and in another 
more than fix hundred large anchors ready 
for uſe. The two Mn Walke are > pes _ 
A W 12 NED 9282 
Theſe are 1 1 N li dogs 
in this city; but I ſhould obſerve, that others, 
not of this conſequence, will attract the at- 
tention of the traveller; ſuch as the Works 
of the harbout, the ſluices, the baſtions, with 
_ each. a windmill, ſeveral bridges, &c. As 
to Hoſpitals, there are a vaſt number of them, 
but the architecture of the edifices is nothing; 
It) is, however, highly worthy of em 
tion, that all the poor of Amſterdam (and 
indeed of all the Provinces) are maintained 
by charity or publie foundations, there being 
no poor's tax in any country in Europe, ex- 
cept England: the ſame funds ſupport all 
the Hoſpitals, in which are weve. —_ 
- thouſand us Z 5 
At great numbers of Serb Py at all pub- 

2 public- ones, of that in which any public bu- 
ſineſs is tranſacted, there are poor *3:boxes, 
in which it is very indecent not to put ſome- 
- thing on all fales, auctions, ee bar- 

- gains, &c. which" are collected and kept by 

the treaſurers of the poor, called here the 
poor's deacons: theſe alſo appoint certain 
| ns to 80 n the * for nn 
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certain feſtivals, all which-are applied to the 
fame uſe : the theatres, and all public ſhews ' 
and ſpectacles of whatever kind, pay a third or 
an half of all their gains fo the fame end: 
theſe means do not always anſwer the amount 

that is neceſſary, and ih ſuch cafe the 8 
vernment grants the remainder. 

In all the towns of Holland they make 
excellent proviſion to force the idle to work. 
Thehouſeof correction is called a Raſp-Houſe, 
in which they ſhut up the idle poor, that 
can work and maintain themſelves, but will 
riot. The employment they give them, is 
that of ſawing and raſping Brazil wood; in 
which, if they are not expeditious, they are 

| ſeverely. beaten: for offenders, particularly 
the lazy, they have an admirable contrivance; 
it is a cellar with a pump, into which they 
let water, ſo proportioned to the ſtrength of 
the perſon, that he ſhall be able, with infinite 
labour, in pumping it out, to ſave himſelf 
from drowning ; which fate they are by law 
to ſuffer, if they do not eſcape i it by this work; 
for thoſe, whoſe idleneſs is carried to an in- 
cortigible length, this performance is ex- 
cellently adapted. I was informed alfo, 
that theſe priſons are uſed for young men, 
whoſe debaiitfieries or ſquandering diſpoſi- 
tions threaten to ruin their healths or for- 
Vox. I. „ tun 
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tunes, being put in here by their 3 or 
other relations: I thought this very ſtrange, 
and put ſeveral queſtions concerning the ex- 
tent of the power thus aſſumed, and what 
degrees of offence were to meet with this 
puniſhment, but could get no ſatis factory 
account; nor do I apprehend it is the reſult 
of written laws, ſo much as-antient cuſtom : 
- women ſometimes put their huſbands in for 
extravagancee - 
As to churches in Amſterdam, the ke 
one worthy of much attention is the new 
one, dedicated to St. Catharine; the orna- 
mental parts of which are finiſhed in a moſt 
high manner. The pulpit ; is carved in the 
richeſt ſtile ; the chancel is parted off by a 
_ railing of Corinthian braſs ; the windows are 
finely painted; the organ is the beſt in the 
Low Countries, and they lay here, in; the 
world: it has a row of pipes deſigned to 
counterfeit a chorus of voices, but it performs 
it very badly; there are fifty two whole, 
© beſides half ſtops, with two. rows of keys for 
the feet, and three rows for the hands. The 
monuments erected to Van Ruyter and Van 
Galen are worth ſeeing. This edifice, how- 
eyer, is not finiſhed, though begun more than 
| aꝛ hundred years ago; the ſteeple was de- 
| Signed to be h Maher; more than 6099 
5 3555 er 
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piles were driven into the ground in one hun- 
dred feet ſquare, as a foundation for it, but 
ſtill they thought the boggineſs of the ground 
not ſufficiently remedied for ſupporting ſo 
vaſt a rich 4 as this Rs would be if it 
was: finiſhed. - | 3 
The eee S on in 9 city 
ate more numerous and conſiderable, than 
any other place in the Seven Provinces: they 
weave all ſorts of cloths, woollens, ſtuffs, 
and ſilk, gold and filver filks, ribbons, ta- 
peſtry, linen in large quantities, &c. all 
forts of fabrics in leather, with many in ivory 
and metals: they have. a vaſt variety of 
mills for ſawing, poliſhing, &c. moſt bodies. 
Their ſail-cloth, and paper manufactories, 
are very conſiderable, and the printing of 
books ſhould not be forgotten : here are great 
numbers of bookſellers, who, it is thought, | 
employ twice the prefles that work at Lon- 
don: theſe books are exported to England, 
and ſome to the ſouthern” parts of Europe, 
but vaſt numbers to all parts of ee 
Denmark, unde Naht 
Amſterdam contains near three: hundred 
| thouſand inhabitants. | 
The air of this city is ſo bad and 8 
that I can hardly believe the aſſertions of 
thoſe who aver it to be healthy: it is ſur- 
rounded entirely by the ſea and marſhes ; 
og = 2" LO 
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the canals are very numerous, and not always 


free from noxious exhalations: the cleanli- 
neſs indeed of the inhabitants is carried to as 


great a degree as any where elſe, but this 


by no means remedies the evil; for that 


eternal waſhing muſt add to the damps, 


which are otherwiſe ſo ſtriking in this coun- 
try: the wholeſomeſt part of their cleanli- 
neſs is that exerted in keeping their canals 
clean ; but I muſt remark, that I ſaw no 
ns neglects. of this moſt eſſential object. 
"They were formerly very attentive to have 


= all carriageson fledges, and drawn by only one 


horſe ;. this was certainly a wiſe precaution, 
conſidering that the whole city is on a foun- 
dation purely artificial, on piles; but this 


_ diſcipline is much relaxed, for > obſerved 


very many coaches. on Wheels: it is true, 
they pay a conſiderable: tax, e as the 
number of coaches increaſed, has been raiſed 
once or twice, and amounts now to about 


ſeven pounds ſterling a year; but ſtill as 
luxury increaſes, coaches, on wheels increaſe, 


and the higher they are taxed, ſome ſenſible 


men. hereireckon, the more they would be. 


The public income of Amſterdam, / raiſed 


by. taxes, and ſome public buildings, &c. 


amount to one million ſterling, per annum: 


: there have. Seals been oe conferences on 


"| 


— 
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che bgect of ralfitipy thier? unde l. GDH 


they will amount to one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds in five years, without bur- 
; pan the Toner clatſes more than at pre- 
eile 

- ReſpeRting' wah; this is the grand empo- 


rium; not only of the United Provinces, but 
the center of all the commerce of Europe; 


for a general correſpondence it much ex- 
ceeds London; but the general value and 
amount of London's trade much exceeds that 
of Amſterdam. Two thouſand fail of ſhips 
annually enter this port, which muſt form 


a vaſt commerce. I do not, at preſent, en- 


large on the different branches of the great 
trade, becauſe, in future chapters, I ſhall give 


an account of the trade of Holland, particu- 


larly reſpecting its preſent ſtate. 


I have been 1 fortunate in my quarters 5 


at Amſterdam, being recommended to a pri- 
vate family in trade for lodgings: I dined 
for ſome days either at an ordinary, where 
J paid to the amount of ten ſhillings for my 
dinner, or at ſome merchants houſes to whom 


was recommended, but afterwards I agreed 
to board with the family: they lived much 


better than I ſhould have ſuppoſed any peo- 
ple would do who let lodgings : : the din- 


ners were $a and drefled in-the French 


4 
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; ſtile ; but I paid twenty florins TIO 18. 8d.) 
a week for lodgings, and 17 more for board, 
that is, for ſelf and man: this would be very 
dear in London; but I could not have boarded 
and had handſome lodgings in London at all; 
this is owing to the difference of euſtoms be- 
b tween the two Cities... ; 
] : : 5 | . x 5 | * 
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SH E Dutch India Company, I believe, 
"1. without exception, the moſt confi- 
derable trading eſtabliſhment that ever ap- 
peared in the world: The conqueſts of the 
Portugueſe in the Indies, were atchieved under 
the command and power of the crown, and 
they were extended to an amazing degree; 
but with all the regal attention, they never 
equalled. the dominion which the Dutch 
have gained under the direction of a private | 
trading Company; in trade, theit inferiority 
was greater ſtill, and in 1 duration n eee 
riſon can be admitted. | 
We are not to wonder at the great ſoperio- 
rity of this Company over all others; for ſuc- 
ceeding to moft of thePortugueſeacquifitions, 
on the downfall of their power in the Eaſt, 
they laid ſuch a foundation of fature power 
for themſelves, that no other Company ever 
had any thing like ſuch auſpicious begin- 
ning. Add to this, it was firſt inpriority, and 
F-: 4 * | 


„ Farne l 
enjoyed theſe noble advantages without ri- 
vals; France had not dreamt of trade at all; 
and England was without an Eaſt India 
Company, or an Eaſt India trade. Was a 
revolution to happen now in thoſe countries, 
fFimilar to that of the Portugueſe power, all 
the trading nations of Europe, who have 
commerce in the Indies, would divide the 
ſpoil between them; but in the caſe of which 
we are now treating, the Duen came in or : 
the whole, 
Their acquiſitions were 5 Sw. __ 

at the ſame time ſo very important, that the 

Company found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
their ſecurity to keep up a very ſtrong force 
by fea and land in the Indies; this has given 
. riſe to the very magnificent deſcriptions we 
have: had of the- -great armies, navies, and 
ſtate of the Governor General at Batavia: 
Some of theſe circumſtances are exaggerated, 
but many of them appear to be very true. 
The number of iſlands, ſome of them the 

largeſt in the world, which are in their poſ- 
ſeeſion or in their power, make it neceflary 
that great ficets, and conſiderable land forces, 
ſhould be in readineſs at Batavia, and other 
ſettlements, in order to protect and defend 
ſuch numerous coaſts and une, 51 


* 
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But notwithſtanding advantages, ſuperior to 
thoſe of any other country in the Indies, this 
Company has been long on the decline; this 
has been principally owing to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſo many others; the Engliſh have 
robbed them more than any other country 
France from 1720 to 1740 had a Company 
that flouriſhed ſo greatly, as to prevent all 
importation, from Holland, except ſpices; 
and even exported, much to Spain, Germany, 
and Italy. Denmark and Sweden, have be- 


tween, them ſupplied their reſpective inhabi- | 


tants ; ſo that the Dutch Company has not 
the benefit of the markets which the once 
totally ſupplied; this muſt, in the nature f 
things, make a wonderful alteration in its 
affairs. But there are other reaſons for this 
declenſion, which are touched upon with 
ſome other very curious particulats, in an 
account of the preſent ſtate of their trade, 
given in by one of the Governors General; 
but as the paper never appeared in the En- 
gliſh language, I ſhall take ſome extracts from 
it, which, will make the reader acquainted 
with ſeveral particulars. that deſerve atten- 
tion. 1 | 
i. Without. Re Eg $4 Faſt —8 
s Company of Holland is not in ſo flouriſhing 
2 ſtate as it was formerly; we may for has FF 
6, | - inſtance 
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inſtance. ſeveral direct and indirect cauſes, 
| which may be reduced to three principal 
ones. Firſt, the too great extent of their 
offeffions in the Indies, which renders the 
adminiſtration leſs eaſy and more ſubject to 
inconveniencies. Secondly, to the ex- 
ceſſive abundance of the productions of the 
Eaſt, and conſequently the diminution of 
their price in Europe. Laſtly, the relaxation 
of zeal and attention in the part of thoſe 
employed by the Company, for want of pro- 
perly recompencing the merit of ſome, and 
puniſhing the mifdemeanors of others. The 
firſt of theſe cauſes is too evident to render 
any proofs neceflary, We know how weak 
the origin of the Company was, to what a 
degree of power it increafed within the ſpace | 
of half a century; and how, at all ſucceeding | 
times, an aggrandizement of ſtates, and ter- 
1 5 ritories too vaſt came to it. The ſecond cauſe 
can only be imputed to all the maritime na- 
tions of Europe, who, animated by the ex- 
- ample of this Company, have applied them- 
ſelves, ſince | the peace of Utrecht, to naviga- 
tion and commerce; inſomuch; that after 
reckoning the freight, the intereſt of money, 
and the riſks of the ſea, there is ſcarcely any 
benefit reſults from moſt of the articles in 
this traffic, that are become common; to this 
we 
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we muſt join a cultivation conſtantly carried 
on in different colonies, which has rendered 
ſo many productions much leſs rare, and 
goently' cheaper, than they were many years 
A natural conſequence of the third 
c! is, that the Company's officers, pre- 
vented in many cafes from making their for- 
tunes, and from recompencing themſelves in 
the manner which they think their due, have, 
inſtead of ſeeking with emulation to advance 
the intereſts of the Company, neglected ali 
the opportunities, and ſubſtituted their own: 
private intereſts for the public glory. We 
ſuppreſs other particulars, of which the de- 
tail would be odious. It is only to be wiſhed, 
that we may be able to indicate- the moſt 
eaſy and efficacious means for remedying 
theſe evils. - This is the object which we 
propoſe in the courſe of theſe obſervations; 
and which may be divided into three princi- 
pal parts: that is to ſay, the navigation, com- 
merce, and government of the Company. 
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and which ought to be conſidered, not only 
as a ſociety of merchants, but more ſtill as a 
commercial power. , Confidered under theſe 


two lights we may conceive the neceſſity of 


the ſhips being proper for carrying-good con- 
goes, and not leſs capable of defending them- 
ſelves than attacking others in caſe of need. 
Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to diſcover, that the 
conſtruction of moſt part of their fleets has 
many obſtacles in the way of fulfilling theſe 
ends, or even equalling the perfections of fo- 
mien ſhips employed in the ſame trade. 
By a ſerious attention to this defect, they 
e have eſcaped many evils, which they 
have a long time experienced, but principally 
of late years; evils which, beſides thoſe 
8 from the ill-conſtruction of their 
ſhips, have not a little contributed to the in- 
capacity of the perſons to eee mou n | 
been committed. 1 l 8 
Naval architecture is not en many hr 
ſciences, ſubject to ſuppoſitions; it has its 
principles and its rules. All depends on giv- 


ing the ppi an equal and methodical 


ſtructure. It will not ſuffice to lengthen 
them ſame feet; for if we miſtake in the pro- 
portions of the general dimenſions, the fault 
muſt! be irreparable. They reject thoſe of 

160 feet, . nn that they draw: too 
8 much 
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much water for certain ports; and we remark, 
that other people enter thoſe ports with 
ſhips greater than theirs ; ſtill they neverthe- 
leſs conſtruct them from 135 to 150, or from 
130 to 145. Every ſpecie is good and pro- 
per for the ſervice of the Company, provided 
that the largeneſs and e be en 
to the length. 

No objection holds a gainſt xprienics;. 1 
: the entry of the ports is practicable for the 
| ſhips of foreigners, if the banks of Bengal 
are not to them a hindrance, if other ſhips 
than thoſe of the Company navigate without 
riſk at Canton, and the ſame throughout 
China; what difficulty is there in their imi- 
tating other people, by building ſuch ſhips 
as they do, and which may be loaded and 

unloaded in all the ports? An eſſay of a few 
years would undoubtedly decide the ſucceſs, 
to the advantage of their commerce and na- 


vigation, not only in the Indies but in Eu- 


rope itſelf; under the ſuppoſition of a better 
conduct with relation to * manceuvres of 
them. 
In equipping 10 ſhips, i it is e 1 NE 
that they regulate themſelves by the example 
of other nations, who, with 50 or 60 men, do 
more than the Company with an hundred. 
7m STO the model . the ex- 


* 
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pences would not exceed the common coſt; 
and without giving into any prejudices, the 
ſhips would be incomparably better, and the 
tranſport of merchandize much more prompt. 
There would alſo. reſult from it, an augmen- 
tation of the naval forces of the Company, of 
which the moſt formidable ſquadron. might 
be equipped in the Indies, but not merely for 
che defenſiye. The interloper, the Apollo, 
is a proof of this, among many others; this 
ſhip, on its return to Europe, eſcaped through 
the Straits of Sincapour, by the force of ſail- 
ing, in ſpite of the efforts of five of the moſt . 
conſiderable cruziers of the Company. 
Thoſe which they: have are more often 
em ployed 1 in commerce than their real buſi- 
neſs; it follows therefore, that it is not al- 
ways the intereſt of the Company to have 
them equipped at once; it would ſuffice to 
have them armed eee to aha Ae 
of the caſ. p 
One hundred and twenty men temmpoſe 
the ordinary crew of the largeſt ſhips 
of the Company in voyages back; in ſmaller 
Kaps, me idpaber. 1s Lake . 
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IHE paſſage from Europe to the Capes i is 
too long for the number of men which the 
Company annually embarks to arrive in 
health. In truth, the Chineſe ſhips of the 
Engliſh, that have hardly half the number, 

from their ports, without touch- 
ing at the Cape, directly by tlie Straits of 
Sunda; but they cannot bring them in com- 


pariſon with ours. It is to be withed that | 


the Company had ſome ſmall eſtabliſhment 
on this fide the Equator, for the refreſhment 
of the ſhips. They might ſupply this defect 
by being allowed to put into St. Jago; where, 
after having refreſhed, they might continue 
their route to the Cape: The diſtance and 
che 0 8 would be vey A.” — ASK 
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WE cannot but be aſtoniſhed, that the 
fhipe of the, Company are - ſhipwrecked in 
their return from the Indies, when thoſe of | 
\ ther nations arrive ſafe in port. Theſe 


. 


3 
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evils are owing to two cauſes ; one, the want 
of agility in the mancuvre; and the other, 
their being embarraſſed with the merchandize 
of individuals. 4 

If it was poſſible to 8 then to fill 
thieic empty caſks at St. Helena, and to pro- 
vide live proviſion and paſturage, it would 
contribute much to the health of the crew, 
and the preſervation of the cattle. Perhaps 
the Iſle of Aſcenſion, which ought to be 
equally well known, might be as proper as 
the firſt. It is certain, that one or the other 
of theſe places of refieſhment would eaſe 
many of the ſhips in their return, in traverſ- 
ing ſo long a. voyage as from the Cape to 
Holland. Their holds being leſs taken up 
with caſks and proviſions, would contain a 
much greater quantity of merchandize.  - 

I ſhall here preſent two other queſtions, 
not directly regarding the Indies. One, if 
in return, all the fleet ought to attend one 
bad failor ? The other, if it is abſolutely ne. 
+ ceflary that. the Company's ſhips ſhould make 
the tour of the North of Scotland and Ire- 
Had, inſtead of entering the Channel, which 
would abridge . the courſe | more than, 2 
month? 0 i 
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* The Commerce of the Company.in general. 
IT is requiſit ite that commerce ſhould e els” 
ther be perfectly free, or entirely conſtrained,” 


The mixed ſtate is ſubject to ſo many incon- 


veniences, that it becomes more miſchievous 
than advantageous. We cannot here give 
the ſhackles, or Preſerſbe the bounds w ich 
depend not upon us alone: ſuch is the nature 
of that of the Company throughout the In- 


dies, excepting the particular produce ofithe' 


colonies, as ſpices, and other commodities, 
whereof they alone are in poſſeſſion; it is 
thus with the coffee of Java, and in part 
with the pepper; but principally the com · 

merce of China. By permitting an entry in 
the river of Canton, although only to trade, 
the Chineſe rendered the Company its exelu- 


five grant of navigating there alone, Which 


was more prejudicial than any thing to fo- 


reign nations. If ſhe cannot at preſent equal 
them, it is a proof that they have already 


gained much ground, and that it will not be 
cifficult for them to advance. 4 

Her commerce in the Weſt of the Indies 
is in yet a'worſe ſtate. ' She has the name of 


trafficking, while others have the effect: re- 


- 


Vox. V ſerving | 
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ſerving the ſpiceries, and the copper of Japan 
in ingots, two articles into which her rivals 
cannot break. All that ſhe carries on, 
on this fide, will not bear any comparrifon 
With the lucrative trades of the Engliſh. and c 
French; for, one of her ſhips, which en- 
ters the Ganges, there are not leſs than fire 
1 of thoſe nations; and the city of Surat, ſo 
famous for its commerce, receiving millions, 
touch nothing: of the Dutch. Mocha, Jeda, 
Baflora,. all Perſia, and the alt between the, 
Gulph, and the river Indus, ought; to 
be in "the laſt ſuxpriſe, at thoſe, amazing 
quantities of. merchandize, in Which they 
trade every year, without ſeeing more than 
the arrival of a ſingle ſhip of the Company 
half loaded, and whereof the cargo. is not 
. worth Wat Han; an Sugpreg thoukud flo- 
| tins. 6 
ane bath. Gan Spe 
have been ſeen granting to individuals, paſſ- 
Ports, and letters of protection, under, their 
colours, and of which the returns are well. 
Worth theſe favours. The Dutch, on the: 
 - contrary, are unmoyed ſpectators of this ma- 
5 nagement, and are contented. with. their tha 
vigation of Batavia in right, and of ſome 
WP th: aftgr having abandoned. thoſe of 
m/ u, -AATLAC * Akin, aeg 
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which: foreigners, doubtlels, would not daily 
ng es. age if e did not e their benefit in 
it? 

Bt 0 3 8 ela and in 
uſeful to the Company? Without contra 
diction, the ſpices, and copper in ingots. 
The remainder; as pewter, lead, vermilion, 


quickſilver; camphire, &c. of which the 
trade is in common with other- nations, 
and where/ of there are generally a 1 


market; it 1s not any great matter. 


But to return to theſe quarters that lene! 


tlemſclbes in ſending to Europe ſtuffd, pepper, 
ſalt petre, and other minutiz of leſs value: 


as to che ſtuffs and opium on the Weſtern 


coaſts of Samatra, the Company has only the 
commerce of the laſt article, from Baros to 
the pbint of Indrapor by and the ſame in the 
Weſtern Provinces, in a part: of the Malac- 


cas, of Jambi, Palembang, and Timor. The 


returnitng'of opium would alſo be left; ifir" 
was not advantageous to Batavia; but where 
is its cotmeree of callitoes ut the comptoirs 
under its dependente; if we except thoſe. 


which ate made along this Weſk coalt of Su. f 


mat? 


Theft of the Willken'eomnfties* % 


plate! that the article of ſugars will not” 
; ſuffice for returning whit they coſtthe Com- 
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pany in ſending them to Surat, Malabar, - 
Coromandel, Mocha, or Perſia ;. it will not 
defray the expences of the eſtabliſhments, 
which: they maintain, and of the ſhips, The 
profits have not anſwered the expences for 
many years. It is in vain to alledge, that 
this expence 18 ſubmitted to as neceſſary for 
enjoying the important benefit of the ſpices, 
and the copper; theſe two articles. d do princi- 
pally regard the Coromandel coaſt; and the 
* beingin he's ty of, tems: e credit 0. 
the. government. 5 
When the Company * itz commerce 
to theſe two articles, would ſhe, not loſe. for 
them the benefit of the reſt ; and how many 
EX beuces will ſhe fave by the reſtriction ? In- 
| ſtead of maintaining in a number of places, 
a. director and his ſuite, who form a council, 
it would ſuffice, that one was employed of a 
certain rank, with two. aſſiſtants. This ſay- 
ing would retrench the expences one half. 
In the general reform of the actual Olten 
of the, Company, and particularly its com- 
merce init e Weſt, we do not gomprehend 
the ile of 0 eylon ; although the moſt couſi- 
derable, and the comptoir, the moſt ſtrong 
of that part, not only from its Productions 
of einnamon, but becauſe that is the 
1 Sing: N the Company enjoys ex- 
2454 „ * Weir, 
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| clufively, and may continue to enjoy as mif- 
treſs. In theſe reſpects, which are very dif- 


ferent from other eſtabliſhments, ſhe ought 


to be diſtinguiſhed, by regulating her con- 
duct upon the actual cireumſtances of com- 
merce in thoſe ee wines N n 


un GUme. 2-5 15 idee ner! 
All that remains of Bengel ho ee 


ey the Weſtern coaſt of Sumatra, Malabar, 


Surat, Perſia, and the Red Sea, the Company 
ought'to reſerve with the trade of ſpices and 
copper in ingots; taking nothing in return 


but what is proper for Europe; and making 
Batavia the center of a free commerce, open 

to all the reſt. By this, that city would be- 
come a redoubted rival to their competitors 3 
and by meatis of moderate imports, its com- 


merce would procure the Company real ad- 


vantages, inſtead of the benefit ſhe at ue 8 


| 11 in rb N re acocunts. o 
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. Of the Pb „ of Clin eg 
tg is > + 2h commerce between Batavia and 


China, 3 is very different from that which 1 Is 


made directly with Europe. The one can- 
not be too much encouraged, nor too much 
bg OY the other, Nu BoA e is 


1 * much 
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much declined by the great number of fo- 
reign ſhips, which, through emulation of one 


Another, frequent the ports of that empire. It 


aut alſo be conſidered, that the ſhips of the 
Company, which go from Batavia to traffic 
with China, and from whence they return to 
HFolland, contribute to make a commerce 
Janguiſh already ſo divided. Not that they 
ſhauld give it up; it is requiſite to conti- 
mue it, but with moderation. When 
things haue changed their face at Batavia, 
one ſungle ſhip would ſſuffice for this traffic, 
— the moſt confiderable branch 
of commerce between China and Europe: 
Without this artiole the {hips could not re- 
turn half loaded; the reſt, not aqui impor- 
eee, 2 8 


_ of the commerce between Batavia and 
China; for although the junks kept for the 
uſe of the colonies, for porcelane, potteries, to- c 
bacco, paper, and an hundred other minu- 
tig, the tea is always the. merchandize 
5 Which makes the beſt return for their ex- 
: pences and. care. The quantity, which 
Gomes annually by Batavia to Holland, whe- 
ther on board the Company's ſhips, or thoſe | 
* ſa u known only to the ö 
merchants. a 


, nen 87 
merchants. It is probable that the propdſed | 
arrangements would prevent, on the ſide of 
individuals, the tranſport of that production, 
but it would alſo facilitate the importation 
to Batavia; which would at once _ wy | 
trade of the junks decline. 
It may be made a queſtion, hene it is 
for the intereſt of the Company, that they 
fhould buy all the tea, which the Chineſe 
bring to Batavia? The reaſons for and 
againſt: it are equally ſolid. Nevertheleſs it 
is certain, that fo conſiderable a purchaſe 
aun cauſe an embarraſſment and an inter- 
ruption in the traffic of the junks; the 
more the Chineſe are ſubject to the ſales of 
the Company, the more they are maſters of 
the ſale of their tea; after inſpection, proof 
and eſtimation made, beſides the formalities 
which decide if the Company retains it for 
her account or not. In caſe ſhe contents 
herſelf with adhering to the antient cuſtom, 
and loads a ſhip with tea, received on the 
return of the ſupercargoes from China; the | 
need not then mix in that commerce more 
than for the collection of her duties, but leave 
tothe proprietors the liberty of diſpoſing of 
their merchandize as they like, which would 
be much more en n more advan- 
pe * 
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| Certainly this . prapoſition is of conſe- 
quence, eſpecially if we conſider that there 
come every year into the United Provinces | 
more than; three millions of pounds of tea, 
not comprized. in the accounts of the Com- 
pany, which reaps no profit from a tranſport 
ſo conſtant, and ſo prodigious; iuſtead of 
which, this commerce ought to be made at 
the ſame time lucratiye to them, and advan» 
tageous to individuals. A ſhip loaded with 
tea, but with a reſerved fund, will contain 
about GO, oo pounds; which fold, will, 
one with another, yield 20 ſols, or 240, ooo 
florins to the Compauy. The expences of 
"embarking; it at Batavia, which is valued at 
two per cent, on the ſale; and whieh, with 
the expence of the voyage to Europe, does 
not exceed the ſum of 60, ooo florius; there 
fore the Company profits about 200, ooo, 
vithout other diſburſements ar riſks. than that 
of building, &c. This amounts to a mil» 
lion in five ſhips,, beſides 200, o ag 
profits on ths NEV in Wee the EWA": 
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other articles... 


TH E . of pepper belongs nber 
40 the Company, in virtue of its tręaties with 
the Princes of the country. She ouglit to 
preſerve this trade with the greateſt care, 
and maintain this acquiſition with dignity, 

agreeable to her power, ſo very confiderable 
in thoſe quarters. It is the fame at Bantam 
and Palemburgh, and alſo on the greateſt 


part of the coaſt of Malabar. We know | 


that the direction of this commerce is ſub- 


ject to very great abuſes; it is particularly 
neceſſary to ordain, that the pepper, which 
the Company appropriates, be e for . 
Won the departure of the junks. 

Another part of their commerce, which 
is ſpite of its declenſion, for many years, 
eught alſo to be preſerved, and which is that 
of Japan. The re-eſtabliſhment of the affairs 
of that comptoir AY REP es i 
and vigilance. 

It has been along time agitated, both * 
| Holland, and in the Indies, whether the na- 
vigation löf individuals, between the Eaſtern 
Provinces and Batavia, was favourable of not 


EITHER 


1 
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to the Company. Without deciding abso- 
lutely upon this point, we may remark, that 
the abolition of this privilege would be very 
hard upon the poorer communities of tholc 
quarters, which furniſh the maintenance of 
| capital; beſides, nothing would. be 
rained by it; for, by oppreſſing the inhabi- 
tants of Amboina and Banda, they would 
cut off the reſource, and favour the fraud 
and malverſation in the delivery of the 
cleves, (of which the commerce is ſo preci- 
ous to the Company), and would become 
more chargeable than advantageous. There 
1s, a0;occafion to prohibit to individuals the 
navigation of Macaſſar and Amboina, be- 
cauſe this province is the grainery of rice for 
5 thoſe quarters; and for the ſame reaſon re- 
Ipecting the people of Batavia, whoſe inha- 
bitants are accuſtomed. to bring the oils. of 
the Sulph of Cajili; alſo een 

other ſmaller articles. 

As to the commerce of the 1 
Manilla, their capital, has too great a con- 
nection with that of the Coinpany to be paſ- 
ſed over in filence. On one fide, theſe iſlands 
receive annually, by the regiſter · hip, the 
ſtuffs of the Indies, and other merchandize, 
which they are in want of: on the other, 


; they. are e wh cinnamon, which is 
61 ; much 
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muck uſed. T laſt commerce regards 
ny 3 the other, although more 
„ carries itſelf on without her par- 
Nl the way of Surat, Bombay, 
Porto, Novo, Madras, Bengal, and by the 
Strait of Malaccs-to-the Philippines. For 2 
number of years, this commerce of indivi- 
duals, which is fraudulent, and contrary 4 
antient orders, has been carried on urmler the 
name uf the Armenians, . By favourf f 
this toleration, it has been ſoeſtabliſhed, chat 
it would be difficult at preſent to throw any 
obſtacle in the way of ie, without ruining 
that of Batavia with thoſe quarters, which 
would by no means be practicable. It is ne- 
vertheleſs certain, that the Philippines oughit 
to be an object of the Company's attention, 
hochas much intereſt in n e wel all 
theſe neighbouring Wands. | 
Coffee has been for a abr uss ene FF 
the h which the Company 
trades; at preſent, it ſeems rather to fail; fo 
fuſee ptible of viciſſitudes is all commerce: 
pepper, on the contrary; Which has been 
overcharged, poſſeſſes a fate ſo conſiderable in 
Kurope, that there is no fear of a ſuperfluityi 
: with coffee they can do no better e 5 


| 
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- "Sugar is another article much lower thick 
it was heretofore. - Upon ſtrong complaints 


coming from Batavia, the regency employed 
itſelf in ſeeking the cauſes of the decreaſe. 


Ia 1 740, in purſuance of ſome adyice offered 


new regulations were made; but the 
event was ſo far from anſwering, that leſs was 


made by it than before. This is too im- 


it a branch of commerce to be given up, 


and'it ſerves at preſent to fill N rol 


ange in want of dn arereb i 12107 
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tween the ſeveral territories in the Indies, 


ſubject to the Company, and thoſe where 
they have only the Privilege or the cuſtom 


of navigating with views of commerce. The 


firſt requires ſomething more majeſtic than 


an eſtabliſhment; the ſecond, demands only 
factories for the traffic; and magazines for the 


merchandize. The firſt of theſe elaſſes com- 


prehends . Jacatra, Ceylon, Amboina, the 


iſles of Banda, part of Macaſſar, and in ſome 
reſpect, the Malabar. The ſecond. contains 
moſt of the places ſituated in the Weſtern 


Parts 
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Parts of the Indies, as Bengal, Coromandel, 
Surat; Perſia, and Mocha. The weſtern coaſt 
of Sumatra belongs not entirely to them; and 
Malacca is held rather as a frontier, which 
| niight be abandoned were it not for the colo- 
nics or ſettlements of commerce. Ternate and 
Macaſſar : coter the two. eoaſts of the iſles 
from which they draw the ſpices, and 
therefore ought. to be in a ſtate of defence: 
they might alſo ſub- divide theſe claſſes into 
places where they reſide only for cultivating. 
the friendſhip. of the Indian Princes, as at 
Palembang, Jamba, the a5. 29% we Java 
and Bantam. e 4526402 
When we conſider 1 theſe diſtingions; 
theſe different countries, their extent and 
their diſtatice; we ſhall be obliged to agtee, 
that-the Company, has puſhed a little tod far 
us commerce and its navigation ; and that, 
when ſhe reduces herſelf ta narrower bounds, 
the. will fave great and ſuperfluous expences, 
and. vould mot gan name 0 f d 
oy DR Aon Me Jer! =; v7 ON Pt NTT Ns 1 
Agel 13 6: VIII. n c 
of the Colonic i Ceylon 1055 150 i INands: 


"Beſides the kingdom of Jacatra, Macaffar, 
01 part of 2 0 the company poſſeſſes. 
: fCeylon, Atnboina, and Banda. 
le 18 l 9 laſt of theſe iſles no other 


power, 


n 
2246 
. ; a3 


power; but although we find many princes 
in that of Amboyna, ſhe is not .the- leſs ac- 


no ledged ſovereign of the extent of its ter- 


ntory which belongs to her. Theſs domains 
art thoſti wich are juſtiy calledi hy tlie title 
 efithe Dutch colonies, and where the parade, 
worth of majeſty, is abſolutely neceſſary. 
The fruits which the Company draw from 
them; fecompence them largely for the ex- 
poenceʒ aucb inſure them' the better tha peace- 
able paſſaſſion of theſe territories; which are 
the only reſdurce of tile Company. It i is, ne- 
vortheleſstrus; that” their commerce is de- 
clined, but there are means of repairing the 
lots; INTE : ifi = further de- 
celine of it. l E924 eee 31 321. 
_ .- Phe Spice- Iſlandsi require to bote in in a 
| godeb tate of 'dofeiive, - and 'thp''colonies! to 
bes well providtd for. Thoſe, ho Have 
been upom the ſpotʒ Know: how mucli they 


| have negle@editheſe articles: Banda is hong . 


by its ſituation aud its caſtles; Atnbeina, om 
the contrary, is ſo weak, that although they 
have known, for mot than an age, the bad 


ſtate of its fortifications,” they have never 
dreamt of f putting. them 1 in order. , The con- 
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ago have been finiſhed. The declenfion Fi 


the colony of Ambiena, is perceptible in 


the diminution of the crops of cloves, which 


are the principal produck of that iſland, and 
the molt, material ꝑatt of the public reyenue. 

It is more than fifteen; years that they have, 
not only permitted, but even} ordained new: 

plantations; without which,, in. ahmatance,, 
the want would not be removed. It is the 
fault of thoſe oppreſſors emploxed inthe ſer- 
| vice. of the Company, whay for a 


aye devoured. every. thing for pe pigeon wa | 


ſiſtence, and who, not content with a legal, 


benefit, tread} every thing under foot, till, the: 


inhabitants, are diſguſted with their labours. 


eee pela. . 


The only means that vie; know; of, lad 
5 ingiths affairs. of the Molucca Iſlands, cons. 
ſidered, as a prixate Ne of the Company. 
are ta necommend the culture of the lands in 
Manado, and alſo in, the. other neighhour- 
ing iſlgs and to augment the purchaſe of 
gold duſt, if it be poſſible, in order, thereby. - 


to e 8 e the eee | 
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po Tr is ben for the glory of the Coat. 
| Eur to intereſt herſelf in the ſplendor and 
aggrandizement of Batavia; this has been 
verſal y acknowledged, as true in all times, 
S the making that city the baſis of her 
| eftabliſhment i in the Eaſt-Indies, and the ar- 
| rangements that have been taken in conſe - 
ence, have been accompanied with a ſuc- 
ceſs ſo rapid and ſo ſtriking, that at preſent 
this capital may he named the Queen or ihe 
Faſt, as well for the number of its inha- 
bitants, as with refpect to its magnificence. 
be revenues which the Company draws from 
that colony, and its domirions, in the king- 
dom of Jacatra, are eſtimated at one million 
of florins ; but they muſt be more tlian that, 
if we-comprehend the duties on the fale of 
aerchandiſe, thoſe upon the fiſhery, and 
many others, which have been ceded for the 
erection and maintenance of a privy council. 
We have faid, and we repeat it; that if the 
Commany would reſerve the commerce of the 
Indies with Europe, and in the Indies, the 
returns from the comptoirs to the Weſt; if 
2 would collect in the in, the two prin- 


bh 
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cipal articles of the commerce of the Eaſt, 


which are the ſpices and the copper of Japan 
in 1ngots: if with theſe ſhe was to reduce 


her ordinary expences to a reaſonable medio- 


crity 3 if ſhe took care to provide her colo- : 
nies with all the neceſſaries for drawing from 


them the fruits required; ; if, in fine, ſhe 
granted to each the liberty of navigation and 


1 traffic, with an exception to the, Eaſt of Ba- 
tavia, it is not to be doubted, but that city 
would become, in a ſhort time, the center 


of commerce, and the ſource of a fruitful 
opulence; it would be the retirement of rich 
men, who would fix themſelves there by 
choice, as a retreat, or with deſign of diſ- 
poſing of their fortunes to the beſt account. 
They ought to be inſpired with the utmoſt 
emulation, to neg lect nothing that may ren- 
der life eaſy and agreeable, particularly by 
abundance, and an deen oy 75 commodi- 
ties. . 
Numbers of e whs ns been 658866 
through divers territories in the Indies, pre- 
fer living in this capital, where there reigns 


more than any where elſe, abundance, repoſe, | 


and ſecurity, under the protection of the Com- 


; pany. The Chineſe have began to cultivate 


the lands, which is a forerunner, to them, 
of a perfect and extended culture. The lands 
* 85 H 15 8 
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of Preanger, ſituated about a day's journey | 
and half from Batavia, produce, although 
they are not the beſt, and in ſpite of the lit- 
tle care that has been hitherto taken of them, 
peaſe, beans, cabbages, and other legumes. 
What might not be gained from the lands of 
Java, the fineſt and moſt fertile in, the world, 
if they were cultivated as they ought! _ 
We know by experience, that thoſe of the 
Dutch nation are not proper for labour ; 
whether from vanity or idleneſs they diſdain 
this ſort, and love better to.live in indigent 
idleneſs. For which reaſon, it would be 
proper to employ, in agriculture, the Saltz- 
burgh countrymen, the Palatines, or others, 
who might embark ſucceſſively, ten or more, 
on board every ſhip the Company ſends. In 
a few years there would then be labourers 
enough for cultivating the lands, and im- 
proving the new ones. No perſon can 
doubt that theſe men would find in the In- 
dies an. honeſt ſubſiſtence, from taking a 
very little care about it: for without burthen · 
ing themſelves with the coffee of the Com- 
pany, nor exhauſting the country by plan- 
tations of ſugar, which ought to be left to 
- the Chineſe, the ſingle article of pepper 
might furniſh the wants of more than a thou · 
ſand, It would be right for them, during 
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the five firſt years, to advance an hundred 
crowns, to place them in a ſtate of procuring 
the neceſſary utenſils for cultivation, that 
they might be able to ſubſiſt, during the 
time of getting their lands in order. The 
reimburſement of theſe ſums ſhould be 
made as ſoon as their Aare would 
permit.“ 


The extracts which I hi 1515 given of 
this memoir, and which was Written by one 
of the Governor Generals of the Eaſt Indies, 
contain many very curious particulars. They 
let us into ſeveral important circumſtances 
attending that famous Company, which are 
no where elſe to be met with: it appears 
evidently that there is much ſhew in the im- 
menſity of the commerce they carry on; and 
thoſe, who are ſo eager to rival the Dutch 
in the Indies, ought certainly to make a 
ſtrong diſtinction between the trades there 
carried on: we find that it would be for the 
advantage of the Company, to lay open all 
the commerce of the Eaſt to their own ſub- 
jects, except that of ſpice, and copper of Ja- 
pan; the other branches add much to their 
expences, but not Proportionably to their 
profit. Theſe are objects which it much be- 
| hoves any other nation to get a ſhare in, 
nn none * a great reaſon to * it, 
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except the Spaniards; their being poſſeſſed of 
the Phillippines might render them terrible 
rivals of the Dutch; for in thoſe iſlands the 
product of cinnamon is common, and, in all 
probability, nutmegs and cloves might alſo 
be cultivated with equal ſucceſs; but theſe 
advantages are in the hands of fo lazy and 
unenterprizing a people, that the Dutch have 
little reaſon to fear any thing they will do. 
hut a circumſtance of great moment in this 
memoir, is the clear proof we have in it, of 
the decline in their Eaſt India affairs. Whe- 
ther or not the author is exactly right in all 
his obſervations on this head is not of much 
importance; but the general fact on which 
he grounds them, the decline of trade, is 
extremely evident. Now it is very obſervable, 
that this decline has taken, place in the midſt 
of general peace, without any accidents or 
ſudden changes that could affect the com- 
merce; this gives one no flight feaſon to 
conclude, chat the author is not right in his 
propoſals of abandoning that part of the traf- 
fle, which does not equal the reſt, merely 
with a view to contract expences: the real 
fact is, that great ſucceſs in all trades, in all 
branches of general commerce, is ever found 
to attend an high ſpirited and enterprizing 
| period; times in 1 which * undertakings 
| "FE BY 
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are common, and in which trade and war 


go hand in hand: the foundation and pro- 


greſs of the Dutch republic itſelf is a ſtriking 
proof of this; and that of their Eaſt India 
Company is equally ta be produced as a ſimi lar 


inſtance. While the ſpirit of enterprize and 


conquelt | laſted, the trade of the Company 
| flouriſhed ; but the moment they ſet them- 
ſelves down quietly to enjoy what they had 
gained, from that time their commerce de- 
clined. The Portugueſe experienced mi- 
nutely the fame fate; that vaſt commerce 
which they poſſeſſed in the Indies, was all 
raiſed in the midſt of war and bold enter- 
prizes: in the preſent age, the Engliſh Com- 
pany perform the greateſt feats in the field, 
and is conſtantly engaged in war; do we not 
find in this period, while the expences occa- 
fioned by ſuch war run higher than ever 
known, that the trade of the Company 
is alſo greater, and its affairs in general 


more proſperous than ever known? The 


dead calm of peace is good for nought but 


breeding corruptions, and ſlackening all diſ. 


cipline; but in the din of war, and the 
hurry of enterprize; there is a keenneſs in 


every mind, which has a beneficial effect on 


all don whether of arms or commerce; 
| beſides, . ariſe, and are met with on 
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every hand, which for ever keep activity 
awake, and make commerce proſper better 
than when every gale is favourable, and every 
ſea is calm; nothing is ſo much to be dreaded 
by a commercial people, as that flothful in- 
activity which long eaſe and ſecurity are 
ſure to bring. I have been led into theſe re- 
flections by the obſervations which are com- 
- monly made on the Eaſt India Company of 
England; many perſons have found much 
fault with the idea of wars and conqueſts, 
but let me remark, that the more of them 
the better; when once it ceaſes to be a 575 
rited, enterprizing, warlike company, 

will ceaſe to be e an hymns, g trading 
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o the e Preſent State of the Dutch Weber 
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4RAVELLERS too 1 for the like 
of amuſing their readers, ſacrifice the 


more uſeful objects: I do not apprehend that 
a journey thraugh Holland, with ſome re- 


ſidence in the principal cities, ſhould pro- 


duce nothing more than a deſcription of ca- 
nals and town-houſes; on the contrary, I 
think it more uſeful to lay before one's read- 


ers, ſuch accounts of agriculture, manufac. - 


tures, and commerce, as can be gained both 
by converſation with the natives, and alfo an 
examination of .their beſt | writers, with 
proper extracts from ſuch parts as never ap- 


| peared in our language; by theſe means, a a 


traveller is enabled to mix the uſeful with 
the agreeable, and give better and more mo- 
dern accounts of theſe, matters, than other 
writers who have preceded him. I con- 
ducted on this plan in the laſt chap- 
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ter, and I ſhall do the ſame here, but taking 
| different guides. 


35 The RALTICO. 


| BEFORE the act of navigation i in En- 
gland, the commerce of the Baltic employed 
from a thouſand to twelve hundred ſhips of 

| Holland, which, for the moſt part, went half 
loaded, and returned wholly fo; the com- 
merce of Norway, alone, employed three 
hundred ſhips every year, of four or five 
hundred tons. The act of navigation having 
reſtrained the carrying trade of the Dutch to 
her ports to the ſingle commodities produced 
in Holland, their commerce with the North 
at once ſuffered a great diminution ; and the 
increaſe of the Engliſh marine augmented in 
England the conſumption of the commodi- 
ties of the North, proper for the conſtruction 
of ſhips; which weakened the commerce of 
the Dutch in the northern ſeas, by the com- 
petition of the Engliſh, infinitely diſadvan- 
ah to the Dutch merchants in all their 
ſales. Theſe two cauſes, which flow from 
the ſame principle, are the reaſon of the ac- 
tual ſtate of the commerce of ie Dutch with 
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: the PAY which 1s reduced to half that 
which England poſſeſſes at preſent. 
The importations at Pe- 


terſburgh of merchan- RNubles. 
dize — Holland, in 5 
1753, amounted to 47,691 58 

The exportations to 344,792 3 * 


| Exceſs . of the importa- 

tions of merchandize CVS 
upon the exportations. 2 31,699 56 4 

In 1754, the importa- 


tions aroſe to 396,797 232 
The exportations to e 
Fei, Lo | 81,961 54 * 2 


We may therefore value the importations 


* the Dutch in merchandize. from Peterſ- 


burgh, at a common year, in time of p 

at two millions, or two millions and a quar- 
ter of livres, or about one hundred thouſand 
-pounds ; and the exports to ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen hundred thouſand livres, or about ſe- 
venty thouſand pounds; and the excels of 
the importations on the exportations, at 
from four to ſix hundred thouſand livres, or 


about twenty one thouſand pounds. The 


increaſe of the Engliſh marine, ſince the act 
of navigation, has doubled five times over, 
in their ports, the conſumption of the pro- 
. ducts of the North, proper for the conſtruc- 


tion 
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tion of their armaments. | The oouſinne ap- 
plication of England to acquire the empire of 
the ſea, has given them to underſtand, that 
the principal means of following it conſiſted 
in a great navigation, and a great commerce: 
and that nation has likewiſe procured itſelf, by 
the ability of the negotiators of its treaties of 
commerce, the greateſt advantages. It is 
under the protection of theſe treaties that 
England has eſtabliſhed houſes of commerce 
in the North, above all at Peterſburgh, and 
in much greater number than the Dutch, and 
5 infinitely more rich; for this commerce re- 
quires foreign pogles to have great funds for 

Providing and contracting with advantage, 
both in the ſales, and alſo in the purchaſes 
made. It is the Engliſh who give price to 

the merchandize of Ruſſia, e h 2 95 
. the tone to the commerce. | 
If we judge of the commerce ofthe 
in the North, by that which they carry on 
at Peterſburgh, we may conceive them to 
have half the trade of the Baltic. Accord- 
ing to an account ſent from a houſe at Peterſ- 
burgh, out of 327 ny” which RE in 

1753, there were | 
5 149 Engliſh | Kaiken ; 5 
15 | | 8 Ruſſian 


\ ke MP : 
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8 Ruſſian | 

25 Lubeckers 

16 Daniſh © 

21 Mecklengburghers 

6 Dantzickers 

4 Hamburghers 

10 Stetiners 


1 Holſteiner 8 
14 Swediſh 
327 Total. 

The exportations o =_ 
1 in merchan- Rubles. 1 | 
dize to Peterſburgh, in 391 | 
1753. was 2,084,489 70 * 1 

The importations in mer - . | 
chandize only | - 999 5 67 ; | 

Exceſs of the exportations 1;084,524 33 I 

*;- Mnountedto; eee 24 : [ 

The i importations in mer- 
chandize 85,655 2 : 

Exceſs of the exporta- | : 
biens U 4,218,240 3¹ 4% | - 


We may therefore. value the exportatiom 

of the Engliſh to Peterſburgh, in merchan- 

die, one year with another, in time of peace, 

5 EN An ey e Or 
near 
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near five hundred thouſand. pounds. Their 

importations at five millions, or near two hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand pounds ; and the 
balance at five or fix millions of livres. In 


time of war, the exceſs is much greater, as 


England imports from Ruſſia a much greater 
quantity of hemp for her maritime arma- 
ments. CD 

The general 8 


dize exported to Peterſ- | 
burgh in 1753 amount- | 
ed to \ 3,461,383 62 
The merchandize We 3,220,623 56 * 
Exceſs of the exportations 24997 59 85 * 
; In 1754, the exportations | 
_ .- amounted to 3.577.939 99 + 
The 1 importations e 352795097 88 * 
Exceſs of exportation 298,842 10 


We may therefore value the balance of 
exportation and importation in the total trade 
of Peterſburgh, during theſe two years of 
peace, at from twelve to fifteen hundred 
thouſand livres, or about ſixty thouſand 
pounds. The total of the trade being from 
. thirty-three to thirty-five millions, of livres, 

or about one million four hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 
Such is the picture which may: whe given of 
the Ichi of . in Ruſſia, if we may 
believe 
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believe the miniſters of that empire. It is 
true, that the government has given much 


attention to gaining all ſorts of manufactures, 


particularly all ſtuffs of wool, filk, and 
linens, which they partly effe& by their 
miniſters at foreign courts ſeducing work- 
men to go thither. But as they a& upon 
bad principles, the ſucceſs is'not anſwerable 
to their hope. Foreigners, tranſported thus 


to Ruſſia, are unhappy, and their gem; 2192 
is not natural to the country. 


The commerce of Holland with Norway 
is principally for timber, in return for which 
the Dutch pay large ſums of money: with 
Sweden ſhe trades for iron, and ſome naval 
ſtores, for which ſhe ſends all the products of 
the Eaſt Indies, and of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, but have been much rialled 
therein by the French. Her principal Bak 


tic trade is with Dantzick, from whence | 


ſhe brings amazing quantities of corn, and 
in return ſupplies Poland, through that city, 
with more commodities than any other na- 
tion in Europe, particularly in Eaſt India 


goods, wines, N and 100 ſorts of ma- 
e | 
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GERMANY. 


THE. trade of very We 3 in 
| the North of German y centers at Ham- 
h, which can be conſidered only. as a ri- 

val of Holland; but the central and Southern 
parts. of the empire are ſupplied, in a great 
degree, by the Dutch: they have a large trade 
with Bremen and Emden, for the ſupply of 
the interior country ; but the commerce of 
the Rhine is moſt conſiderable ; the Dutch 
alone have this trade, and they regard them- 
ſelves almoſt as the proprietors of the navi- 
_ gation of that river: this navigation goes 
far into Switzerland, and by means of the 
Moſelle, the Maine, and the Neckar, a prodi - 
gious extent of populous country, with many 
great towns, are connected, and trade imme 
diately to Holland. The induſtrious city of 
Nuremburgh ſends a variety of mamifac- 
tures, particularly toys, of which in England 
there is a vaſt conſumption, and which are 
called Dutch toys, becauſe we have them 
from Holland. It is neceſſary to be expla- 
natory of this inland trade, as the writers in 


110 Engliſh language, who have treated of 


the commerce of the Dutch, have generally 
a * „ | T0 9 
By 
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By means of the navigation of the Rhine, 
the Putch ſerve the four EleQorates of the 
Rhine, Sarbruck, Deux Ponts, Baden, Wur- 
temburg, the Briſgau Spireback, Alſace, 
| almoſt all Switzerland, and the greateſt part 
of Loraine, with all ſorts of ſpiceries, drugs, 
oils, rice, whalebone, tin, copper, braſs wire. 
ſugar, tea, coffee, the wines of France and - 
Spain, brandies, dried fruits, dried and falted 
fiſh,, &c. Of moſt of theſe commodities 
there is an immenſe conſumption. in almoſt 

all this extent of country. Holland main- 
tains by her commerce that of Frankfort, 
which is only a grand magazine, ſubordinate 
to thoſe of Holland; ſo that almoſt all the 
connections, all the correſpondencies, and the 
commerce of that city, which extend them - 

| ſelves far i into Germany, are nothing but 2 
commerce at ſecond hand, of which that of 
Holland is the firſt. - | 

The woods which come to the Dutch by 
che Neckar and the Rhine; the wines of the 
Rhine and the Moſelle, the pot aſhes, the 
iron, the tobacco of Swabia, the Palatinate, 
and of Spireback, are all very rich, and make 
the principal articles of the returns in this: 
commerce. The loadings of the boats 
which come to Cologne, are for the greateſt 
Part of fine merchandize, inſomuch that the 
1 75 1 
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loading of a fingle barge often amounts to 
| five or fix hundred thouſand florins. Such 
is the idea of the foundation of this com- 
merce, that we muſt, for diſcovering the 
Whole amount and advantages, obſerve the 
markets in Holland and Germany, and in the 
other countries that take a part. We 'muſt 
conſider Holland as the regular and forced 
market, where all theſe counties buy all the 
commodities named above, both for their 
cen uſe, and ſale of the ſuperfluity. We 
ought, at the fame time, to diſtinguiſh the 
reſpective proprietors of the commodities, | 
and the merchants who come in between 
thoſe proprietors ; and obſerve, that it ĩs by 


” means of theſe merchants that there exiſts 


any bargains and ſales, freights, or return, 

jf we except the article wood, which is all 
done by commiſſion. No merchant in Hol. 
nd makes his purchaſes in Germany, nor 
ſends any thing from Holland on his own 
account, with exception of wines, becauſe 
they do not ſend the wines of any country to | 

: Holland to ſell, but by commiſſion; and 
Wood is bought only by commiſſion 'at the 
' firſt hand: the wine and timber merchants 
of Holland contract upon the ſpot them- | 
es. Thete are alſo little traders in Hol- 
und, who charge themſelves with conduct- 


ing 


fag. merchandize of this fort in their own 
boats to Cologne; their commerce extends 
no further: they remain at Cologne till they 
have made their fale, and purchaſed a loadin 8 
for a return; theſe loadings are not rich ; 
and there ate not, petflaps, ten barges iti 
Holland that uſe this commerce, ol account 
_ of the proprietors. 

All the reſt of che cortimerte of the 
Rhihs; both out and home, is carried on by 
cotnmiffion'; they ſell in Holland by cm- 
miſſion the Hides, pot-aſhes, corn, and to- 

dacco. Somme Dutchmen tþetvlare i in theſe 
atticles, and in making their purchaſes at ti = 
place; this however is rare. All the rmet= 1 
chanits, tlioſe frorm Frafickfort as well 324 3 
alli the other cities concerned in the — „ 
don of tlie Rhine, make their purchaſes ax i 
Ainſterdäm, or Rottetdaing. by their correts 
pondetits. "The boats, which make the 11. 
_ vigation from Holland tb Cologne, habe only 
a cottitiefce in freight from the proprittbts ; 
neither have they any intereſt in che” pur 
' chaſe or ale of the merchanidize with Wick 
they are loaded ; and this rtade, by freight- 75 
ing elitetith no fartfier than Cologne, chers 
the metchatitizeis' unload, TY loaded 
RR a.” 
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The commerce of the Rhine is an objet 
of more than ten millions a year; and beſides 
the profit that the Dutch make upon the 
purchaſe and ſale of the merchandize, this 
trade further gives three precious branches, 
which are of the moſt ſolid benefit; the 
freight of the navigation from Holland to 
Cologne, and from Cologne to Holland, the 

commiſſion and. the, cireulation of. credit, 
which is a regular benefit without any. ik. 
In calculating theſe three extenſive branches 
at a value 1 more than one hundred 0 
lions, it is eaſy to form an idea of the ſolid 
benefits which Holland draws from the By: 
vigation of the + I 
If the duties which have been. impaled) at 
Weſel, on the navigation of this, river, are 
ſuch as render the navigation of Hol 
Cologne dearer than, the, carriage. by. land, 
either from Maeſtricht to Cologne, or from 
En Bruſſels. to. Treves, it is not to be douhted 
but the Sovereign of Welel, and his ſubjects, 

Will loſe, entirely all benefits arifing from the 
navigation of the Rhine. All the commerce 
: * Holland, which is made by that river, 
might equally. be made by taking the 
Rhine at Cologne, and the route bx land 
from Maeſtricht to Cologne, or by taking 
* Moſelle at Treyes: : the trade mught | 


TR 


equally be followed in theſe two routes; and 
it would in ſuch a caſe happen, that the 
great duties impoſed at Weſel, which the 
Sovereign has reduced to a branch of his 


revenues, would produce ſcarce any ching; C 
but at the fame time would be ruinous to 


_ his” ſubjects. N heſe two new routes, 
which commerce would be forced to take, 
would add, without a doubt, a new value tb 


merchandize; above all, to that Which 
would be ſent by the route of Maeſtricht to 


Cologne; for this carriage by land could not 
be leſs than three or four per cent. on the 


merchandize, and perhaps more, if we con- 


ſider the er g on the merchandise 


, that returns. <3 


EReſpecting the be of Brafitlsi to Troyes, 


1 the governmetit of the Low' Countries In 


too enlightened and too wiſe not to favour, 


with all its protection, the tranſport of the 7 
commerce of Holland by that Way, if the 


duties impoſed at Weſel obliged the Dutch 
to take it. This route would becc me, per- 
haps, leſs a eous than that of Maeſ- 

trecht to en and might do, inſtead of 


7 It; þ if the navigation of the Wis: ens loaded | 


_ with heavy duties. 1 57 

We, nevertheleſa, ought, not to difſemble, 
* allowing W great miſchief would refulr 
12 from 
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from burthening this navigation with tod 
great duties. But this evil would fall prin- 
eipally upon all that part of Germany, 
which exports its timber and other commo- 
dities by the Neckar; the Maine, the Moſelle, 
and the Rhine. The proprietors would be 
farced to ſell all their cormmodities at a low. 
Price, for ſuſtaining the competition of mer- 
chandize of the ſame ſort in the markets of 
Holland 3 and their timber forced to fupport 
ſuch heavy duties, becauſe unable to be con- 
veyed by any other navigation, would ne- 
ceſſarily drop to à contemptible price. 
The commerce of the Maeſe is not an ob- 
je& ſo important, but the navigation through 
the country of Liege is of conſequence it 
makes a great conſumption. of ſpice, ſugar, 
tea, coffee, drugs, fiſh, hides, and many 
of the commodities of the Indies. Holland 
draws from thence arms of alt ſorts,” hides, 
charcoal, utenſils of iron of all ſorts, & c. 
manufactures of woollen ſtuffs, which: are 
ſpread in great numbers in the environ of 


of Juliers, wools of all forts, orkrofiolives 
&c. &c. This article is very rich, ſince tho 
| " 15 e be wap * e. _ of 
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theſe merchandize is at Nimeguen : for being 
carried by land to their deſtination, has en- 
en ee the mn, gn 


FLANDERS. 


THE Dutch furniſh to the Auen pro- 


vinces ſpices, ſugar, tea, coffee, drugs of 


all ſorts, cocoa, linens, India ſtuffs, * 


hides, - Spaniſh wool, copper,  brafs, pots 
thoſe of Spain, tobacco, oils, fiſh dry and 


ſalted, ivary, the fruits of Provence and Italy, 
lks, cotton, and all the merchandize f 
the Levant, flax · ſeed, timber for building. 


&c. They draw principally in return, corn 
and coleſeed, n lace, e r 
ſtone, &c, Tg 

The commerce 2 | 0 
of the maſt advantageous branches af that af 
Helland, She could not laſe two articles 
more intereſting than the ſale of printed 
Unens, and of paper The paper mills have 
been much jnereaſed of late years, and they 


| havectabliſhed manufactures of printedlinerls 
ons, at Anvers; n n will : 


- Nos drag eoietod ent. > SLY 
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The adminiſtration of the Auſtrian pro- 
vinces has made, from time to time, ſeveral 
efforts for drawing their commerce out of the 
hands of the Dutch; but theſe attempts are yet 
too weak, for giving a ſenſible deereaſe to the 
Dutch trade. Such are the burthens which 
_ they have laid an the importation of herrings 
from Holland; and the precautions taken 
for importing all the Spaniſh- wool that is 
wanted at Oſtend, which the manufacturers 
at Limburg, Verviers, Juliers, Aix la Cha- 
pelle, &c. draw at preſent from Amſterdam 
and Rotterdam. It is certain, that the ad- 
miniſtration of the Low Countries will ſuc- 
good principles, in providing theſe provinces 
by ſea with herrings and ſalted fiſh; but 
they can nèver make it an object of com- 
merce with foreigners in competition with 
the Dutch, while the ning remain ſo 
deſtitute of a marine. The article of the 
import of Spaniſh wool; eſtabliſhed at Oſ. 
tend with ſueceſs, cannot ſubſiſt to the de- 
triment of the Dutch, any longer than the 
* Republic: does not / prohibit the ſhips of its 
ſubjects from tranſporting the wool to any 
but its own ports; becauſe the merchants of 
the Low Countries, from whom they pro- 
cure the commulians,, are not in a ſtate of 
5 | + 1 loading 


5 no e mo 

loading the Spaniſh wools in ſhips of their 
own; they are obliged to freight the Dutch 
iger If they undertook the navajation; | 
themſelves they could get no freight to 
| Spain, conſequently, the trade would fatty 
ruinous to themſelves and the manufacturers. 
Thus the Dutch will preſerve all they poſſeſs 
of the commerce of the Auſtrian provinces, 
while thoſe wann remain without a trad- 

ing n marine. 


GREAT BRIPAIN. 


ROM che eſtabliſhment of the 8 
ke there has always been: a great trade be- 
tween it and England in ſpite of the efforts 


| of the envious of both nations, which are 


abſurdities; while. France and England, are 
at all times rivals in doing miſchief the one 
to the other, and perhaps alſo to all the 
other nations of Europe: they have diſputed 


with each other in negociations of alliance 


with the Republic. Each of theſe two 
powers has preſented a ſyſtem of political in- 
tereſts to draw the friendſhip of the Repub- 
lic: it is certain, that the French negotiators 
might make a merit of the greateſt and moſt 
ſlenſible intereſts of commerce, nor could it 
be n er for 3 to remove 
4 Fi: - 
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the Republic from its rival, and to attach her 
by ſeuſible motives : ſhe aught to employ 
intereſts ſuperior ta thoſe which rife imme 
25 Gately from —— Holland _— 
ane, for the fituatian in dich canmerce 
Vas in general thraugh Europe: this has 
declined very much ſince 1651, the epocha of 
the act of navigation in England. The 
Dutch take of England, tobacco, tin, aal len 
goods, jewels, clincallery, corn, lead, &c. 
From Seotland and freland, falt beef and 
ſalmon, butter, tallow, hides, coal, &c. 
_ this commerce is/almoſt entirely in favour of 
England. After the conſumption in Hol- 
land of this merchandize the remainder is 
exported, but does not en nr. 
fit of more than a million. Co» Agr 
Tbe duties ar abſolute 8 on fas 
- reign manufactures, particularly on linens 
nt from Holland, are owing to the care 
with which Great Britain, and above all Ire. 
Hand, has given to the culture of flax, and 
the making of linen. The exports from 
Holland are | almoft entirely reduced ta 
ſpices, and "England alſo gains the freight 


and the cemmiſſſon of all that is furniſhed 


by Holland; ſo that if the balance between 
5 ö . ä 


I dong 


H HQ H. An _ nay 
gedus ta the former as it really is,” it is be- 
cauſe this balance is ſo much affected dy the 
intereſt of that immenſe proportion of the 


national . of e which WTR... = | 


' bee coat 
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1 been always very confiderable, and of | 


very great importance to the two nations; 
ec all to the French, by the p 


| <0 of merchandize which the 
Dutch draw from that kingdom £ De 
their own * ak far maintaining theie 


commerce with other nations: but it 
be truly ſaid, that this commerce is alſo af 


much conſequence to the Dutch, not only 


for their own neceſſary canfumption, but by 


loſing this trade they would alſo loſs the 


benefit of their exportations to France; and 


in their importations, the benefit of their aſ- 


ſortments for the North, a branch of freight 
and navigation very extenſive, with all the 


acceſſary advantages af the magazines in 


Holland, of merchandize fent to and broughe 


from France, articles infinitely precious in 


maintaining the population of the Republic, 


Res imports the Dutch much to eul- 
tivate 


„ TRAVELS THROUGH 
|  tivats with care this commerce, and to main= 


minen ſuperiority over the Hanfeatic 

5 whole nen thay dane to ſuſ- 
vie. W hl IE Is Seton 
It is not leſs true that the commerce of 
Holland i is very intereſting to France, and 
that ſhe could not be removed from it with- 
out loſing the precious advantages of a great 
competition, and thoſe likewiſe which reſult 
- from the interior conſumption of Holland, 
which is not to be deſpiſed ; for if there are 
productions in France, which Holland can- 


- not do without, there are alſo many others, 


4 


/ 


and much interior conſumption, that would 
be wholly -reſtramed, if France burthened 
this commerce. We may therefore hold it 
for a very plain and ſimple truth, that the 
immenſe commerce between Holland and 
Francs is reſpectivelyuſeful tothe twonations, 
and that neither of them could burthen it 
without doing miſchicf to the OI and —_ | 
rothamGelyes--- . | 

We may divide in 8 the” cams. 
win the Dutch carry on with France into 
two branches; the trade by land, and that by 
ſea. Ihe firſt has fox its object the manu- 
factures, clincallery, and the modes which 
the Dutch draw from France by the Low 
nee. be maritime commerce we 
5 15 know 
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know is Hts from all the * * that 
monarchy, and is not bounded by the pro- 


ductions of the kingdom; it embraces 'alls 
thoſe of the Colonies, and ſome articles 


- . which her Eaſt India Company receives from 

her eſtabliſhment in the Indies and China. 
The Levant alſo furniſhes many articles of 
| conſequence,: by the ay of Marſeilles, 
. which enter into the commerce of Holland 
with France. : | -- 


Ahe :ntegide. ee eee aſs Holland; : 


| e in luxury, takes many commodities 


imported from France. For although eco-- - 


nomy reigns among the Dutch, the con- 
ſumption in their tables and their dreſs is in- 
finitely increaſed. Nevertheleſs this impor- 
tation from France furniſhes a rich re- expor- 

tation. It was eſtimated, before the laſt war, 
that the returns from America to France, in 


ſugar, coffee, indigo, and cotton, amounted 


from one hundred and forty to one hundred 
and forty-five millions per annum, or 


6, 343, oo0 l. ſterling. Near half thoſe com- 


mo dities, excepting the cotton uſed in the 
manufactures of France, is ſent from France 


to Amſterdam ar Rotterdam, either on ac- 


Count of the Dutch, or to be fold on account 
of the French: all this rich part of the 


* 
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own Canis ce afp or hex 
own coufumption in all theſs-articles, 

This immenſe importation from - — 


d made entirely by Dutch ſhips 3 thus in 
lering to the advantages of commerce the 


uncertainty which accompanies the reſult of 
buying and ſelling, we ought to calculate a 
very great ſum, by which the: riches of the 
Republic are increaſed with a phyfical  cer« 
tainty ; the freight, importation and expor- 
tation, the cuſtoms, the loading and unload- 
ing in the ports. of Holland, the duties of 
ſtowvage, &. and the commiſiiqn. If. we 
conſider. in detail, the i and ex- 
portations of Holland, her navigation in Eu- : 
rope, and the advantages of aflartments of 
goods in her general magazine, there is na 
branch of commerce more 8 to her 
da:perſires: ich) rr e © 
loſt ſame advantages of her herring fiſhery, 
but that of France is too weak to rival hers 
amongſt foreigners; but it is increaſed to da | 
her infinite prejudice in the interior - con« 


ſumption of that kingdom. The French 


have not made weak efforts for getting into 
their own. Emde . ae to — 


pally: occupied: by the commerce-of Ame- 
den, Cequire: $90, great enecntngemente for 


on their own commerce of tha 


carrying 
North ; becauſe the benefit is much inferior 


to that of the American commerce. There is 
| beſides another reaſon, which ought for a long 
time to preſerve the Dutch in: poſicflion of 


theſe branches, drawn from the nature itſelf 
of the commerce of France, and the ſituation 


of moſt of the French maerchauts, The 
derabje ſums to be advance br a.long-timey 
and con ſequently a great capital, long em 
ployed for a very moderate profit 5 while the 
inteceſt paid for money, employed. in tha 


donner of Erance. is always, reckoued tas 


ſ per cent. Few ofithe- French 


bave funds fufficient; far + Waiting the, return ; 


fat: {0 little profit: they are ted to trade ou 
ſeoall capitals, and ts make their greater .ope» 
' rations rather on: their credit . than their ca» 

pital; :bus in the commerce of the North 


nothing can be done by credit, eſpecially in 


Ruſſia, where they muſt give a year's credit 
in ſelling, and in buying pay & year before- 


hand, in order to trade to the beſt advantage. 


| mn, but few ene z France i bas 


be 
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The merchants of France carry on the 
See commeree with very moderate 
funds; they ſend off cargoes almoſt entirely 
on credit, and they get eaſily and quickly 
new funds when they have received advice 
af the returns being expedited; upon which 
they may make their aſſürance. It is the 
ame very often with the funds of the 
Duteh; to whom they ſend their returns on 
tommiſſion, who remit them two-thirds, or 
three ſourths of the value, with which they 
ſupport the credit of the firſt cargoes, and 
| gain freſh oredit for new ones. It is only 
the American commerce which gives in 
; Prance that happy facility to the mercharits 
vellich their capitals ſo much require. Thus 
ie is; che French merchants themſelves, who 
contribute the moſt to maintain the Dutch, 
in poſſeſſion of their cartying trade, ad- the 
: commerce of the North, which they will 
preſerve in the ſame manner a long time, 

eſpecially while the commerce of nero 
with AMT. conitiriyes ne 
EY * A” K cp ba 
e Sib ps Kut 
THE we with Spain is divided into 
two parts extremely important, that of the 
| naturtl to Spain, which are car? 
"ht 
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ried off in the different ports of the kingdom 


aud that of the American productions, de- 
pendant on Spain, which is all at Cadiz. 
Spain is not ſo abundant as the; ought to: be 
in her home produce, nor ſo much in Eu- 
rope as in America; but ſhe is enough ſo for 
doubly enriching the induſtrious nations, by 
furniſhing their induſtry with a great num- 
ber of new materials, of which 222 
culiar, ſuch as her wool, cochineal, &c. and 


alſo by finding a great conſumption for ths 7 


products of their induſtry, The trade of 
Holland has ſuffered ſome diminution in 


theſe. two branches of commerce with Span, 


but this diminution i is moch more Seeking 
the laſt. 323-7 4 NN 
The competition in 3 firſt daes of the 
. Spaniſh commerce is, on the part of France, 


England, and the Hanſe Towns, infinitely 


ſocreaſed. The Dutch have, beſides, loſt 


the advantage. of carrying on this commerce | 


with their-own manufactures; they have 
been obliged to employ thoſe of other nations, 
and to make an œconomical commerce of 


aw materials, inſtead of working them up. 


as they did heretofore; 1 er is never- 
ſcheleſs very rich till. 


be clandeſtine eG between the. 


be in America is at preſent almoſt 
622 
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entirely in the hands of the Engliſn, by 
means · of their eſtabliſhments in the iſles of 
and Providence, and by their inter -. 
_ acurle with: the Spaniſh Colonies is become 
_ extiemely eaſy, and alſo by the eftabliſh- 
ments which have been granted them by the 
laſt treaty of peace, in Florida, Campeachy, 
and Honduras ; inſomuch that that nation 
makes at preſent, by Spaniſn America, half 
28 much ab the commerce which all Europe 
heretoſbre carried on by way of Cadiz. It 
in vety difficult to re-eſtabliſh this rich and 
important commerce, in which the Dutcli 
bad { large a part in its antient ſtate; the 
eee can only make uſcteſs 
complaints, like thoſe of all other induſtrious 


_ nations of Europe, equally intereſted in the 


— ay Fae: AER Comments: a 
V0 if iis dificule 20 flop che abuſes of 

commerce. with New Spain, {0 
prejudizial to the legitimate commerce of all 
the nations of Europe, it is, perhaps; mere I 
difficult ſtill, to prevent an entite todqueſt | 
of that patt of America, whieh has great 
reaſon to fear the forces of che Engliſn Co- 
loniĩes of North America, united with the“ 
Mutber Country. The taking of Louiſ- 


| wache by Provincial troops, in 7746, * 


51 Nor e as. 
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the firſt effiy of the natufal forces * Ne e- 
England; and the Engliſh Colonies of North 
America have, without ceaſing, fi fi nee that 
time, extended their population, cheir f in- 
duſtry, their commerce, and their marine, 
The cities of Boſton and Philadelphia have, | 
alone, more than two thouſand ſhips at ſea; 3 
and they are at the ſame time infinitely for- i 
tified by a great number of regular troops, 
which England maintains among them: 
we may cally foreſee, that theſe Colonies | 
will, one day, form enterprizes more ex- 
tended, and more rich, With equal ſucceſs. 
The cohqueſts of Niezico and Peru would 
not preſent, perhaps at this time, more dif- : 
ficulties than conquering Loviſburgh ; bur 
would be of much greater importance, both 
to the Engliſn and to Europe; and we mould 
fear that the actual ſituation of their com- r 
| nierce, and their ' maritime force, would” , 
enable them to perpetuate this ruinous ſupe- 


riority, without the project being founded ' 
in the ſyſtem of their government. The 


Englith Colonies in North America have at 
pfeſent more ſhipping than England itſelf” 
had at the beginning of the laſt century. 
All their narürdl productions, if we except 
tlie materials proper for the conſtruction of 
{hips,” are the fare as thoſe of es ard 
Vor. 5 ä 1 
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theſe Colonies being given to manufactures, 
and with liberty of navigation on the Euro- 
pean ſeas, are come to be in commerce 
_ a rival nation to the European Engliſh. 
The trade of peltry, and the materials for 
+ thip building, with the conſumption. of ma- 
nufactures, do not indemnify England for 
the prejudice which. ariſes from a competi- 
tion already very miſchievous, aud which, 
cannot fail of increaſing ; for, on one hand, : 
the manufactures which are carried into the 
Colonies; and on the other, the degree in 
which they extend their population and 
their agriculture: 1 they ſend into, * 3 
rope a great quantity of rice and corn, &c. 
; which come in competition with the Eaglih: 
corn in all the markets of England. 5 
Both European and American Engliſb, 
have equally a great intereſt in putting a ſtop 
to the effects of that competition, or to in- 
demnify themſelves by other branches of i 
commerce. The Enropean Engliſh have, | 
above all, a particular. intereſt in opening 
new A 88 for their manufactures, of 
which the conſumption has ceaſed to in- "Ma 
creaſe in Europe. The ſale to the Welt 
Indies, by the clandeſtine commerce, al. 2 
though very conſiderable, is not ſufficient to 
make amends for the diminution of the con- 
ſumption. 
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ſumption of Europe, which is owing to the 
exceſſive dearneſs of labour, and the neceſſity 


of ſupporting the weight of the public debt, 


will not allow a change. 

" Motives, ſo intereſting to a commercial”. 
and warlike nation, with forces ſo conſidera- 
ble, both in Europe and America, ought to 
make Spain fearful of loſing one day or other 


the riches of the Weſt Indies; and other na-. 


tions of being deprived of the part which 


they take of thoſe riches by a legal induſtry. 


\ 


A nation that ſuſtains and authoriſes for 1 
great a number of years, a clandeſtine com- 


merce, at the expence of all the induſtrious 


part of Europe, will allow us to believe, that 
| the would equally legitimate in her eyes a 


„Violent uſurpation, which ſhe might honour 


with the title of conqueſt. We may regard 
the commerce of Europe as menaced with 


this revolution, if Spain does not fortify her 
Colonies with care, if ſhe. does not render i 
acceſs to them infinitely difficult, and if the __ 


does not meet with a powerful aſſiſtance on the 
part of other nations, in caſe of an attack. 
It is thus, that the commerce of the Dutch 


by Cadiz to the Welt Indies, is  exttemely de- 


clined, from the clandeſtine trade of the. En- 
gli in America; and vel perhaps be one 


_ Oy ruined. 
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PORTUGAL. 


THE firſt and pridicipal branch of 17% 
commerce has been ſince 1703 in the hands 
of the Engliſh : it conſiſts of the importation . 
of woollen manufactures, which no nation 
but England has ſent in any quantities to 
Portugal: this has rendered the Engliſh al- 
moſt entirely maſters of the trade of Brazil, 
which was given them, in the treaty made 
by Mr. Methuen with tlie crown of Por- 
tuͤgal in 1703; it has conſtantly, brought in 
a balance every year in favour of England of 
five hundred thouſand pounds: : a balance ſo 
great drawn from Portugal by one ſingle nation, 
has left to others but a very moderate com- 
merce with that kingdom. The exportation 
of corn to Portugal was a very important 
object to the Dutch, but the Colonies of . 
New-En gland have, for ſome years laſt paſt,” 
carried. great quantities thither of as good a 


quality as that of e and at a much 
lower * 8 


1 75 1 41 . 


THE Dutch have a very great 8 to | 
Oy" : It is a Capital market for their mer- | 
| chandize 


** 


- 


COAL WK" 
chandize of the Indies, of America, and of 


their fiſheries; and for almoſt all the mer- 


cChandize which they import from Germany 
and the North. This trade is principally 
carried on by the ports of Genoa, Leghorn, 
Venice, Naples, and Meſſina: theſe five places 
are the magazines of all the merchandize 


which the reſt of Italy furnithes to foreign 
countries, and of that which N receive in 
return. | 
This country has been the original of all 
the ſilk manufactures in Europe; but the 
French have rivalled the Italians with great 
fucceſs. The manufacturers of Lyons, who 
ſend to Italy every year an immenſe quanti 
of their ſtuffs, eſpecially rich ones, ſhew 
plainly the declenſion of the manufactures of 


Italy. Ordinary ſilks are made at London; 


alſo at Berlin, Vienna, i in Denmark, in Hol- 


land, in France, and at Lyons. Almoſt every 


where there are ſilk manufactures, Where 


the mechanical part of the common buſineſs 


is as Perfect as at Lyons. At London the 


plue is finer than any where elſe; and the 


black is very ſuperior; ; the workmen' there 


: are alſo better paid, better furniſhed with 


every thing, better watched, and are more 
aan! in their chain, and fi better every 
thing they make. Without entering into 


oy” "M4 X Infinite 
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infinite detail, when we compare the ſub, 
ſtance of. ſtuffs and the beauty of colour, or 
black fatins ! in general, with thoſe of Eng- 
land, we cannot heſitate in the choice, if 
there is not a great difference in the price, 
Many of the ſilks of England are inconteſ- 
ubiy finer than thoſe of any other manufac- 
ture, but others are preferred, becauſe they 
are cheaper.—The articles of genius, taſte, 
and art, are diſplayed at Lyons, in all their 
riches; and the merchants of that city know 


how to make the moſt of the fruits of their 


induſtry, exhibiting their fabrics particu- 
larly in all Courts; for Lyons is the manu - 


„ facture of all the Sou of e 


"The LEVANT, 


£7 Trm1s. commerce has: been a las time 
the firſt and richeſt branch of the trade of 
Europe: it is to this branch of commerce 
that we pwe the mulberry trees, ſilk and 
manufactures of ſilk, and the birth of almoſt 
all the uſeful and agreeable arts that We 
engen. 5 

„The {IA It; mt frets Fe Hoe 3 
1 — oh hke that of Ruſſia and the Eaſt Indies, 
conſiſt 1 in the returns, particularly for thoſe 
nations: who are Aale e to ex * cloths; ; e 
. DT, tis 


. 


4 „ 
3 
1 


\ 
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5 his i is the only article of exportation made 
by the merchants to the Levant, that is truly 


rich and beneficial to themſelves, and to 
thoſe nations that fabricate them. The Le- 


vant was accuſtomed only to the Venetian 


cloths, when the Engliſh, French, and 


Dutch entered into a competition with the 


Venetians; and as faſhion took very little 
with the Levantines, theſe three nations 


gave their firſt attention to imitate the Ve- 


netian manufacture: theſe cloths were imi- 
tated very promptly in England, France, 
and Holland; and this imitation was, after 
the diſcovery of the new route to the Eaſt 
Indies, the moſt fatal ſtroke ta the commerce 


of Venice. This branch, the moſt precious 


of the Levant commerce, is almoſt entirely 


loſt bythe Dutch; a decline which they have 


met with in common with England. It is 
uniformly the effect of the high price of la- 


bour, which has for a great number of years 


raiſed the prices of the manufactures of Bech 
England and Holland. 

England, always employed in the” care- of 
extending and preſerving her commerce, has 


taken all poffible precautions for preſerving 
the ſale of cloths in the Levant; except thoſe 


which could alone revive this branch of 


commerce, which was to carry them as 


55 e cheap | 


* 


KEE 


or cheaper to market than thoſe of France. 
The French have added to a greater cheap- 
nels of their cloths, a more proper conquc 
for inſuring and perpetuating the fale, by 
2 ſubmitting the commerce to regu! ations, ex- 
\ tremely | wiſe, | concerning: the Hale of the 
| goods 3 in the Levant, and their ge 
in Lan aguedoc. 3 

"Th diſtinguiſh i in a the 9 of cloths,.; 4 
mY Levant, the free ports, from thoſe which 
1 that! is to ſa they diſtinguiſh. the 
RES where Si e is fold-1 in n_retale. 15 
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. in eruck, for „ or "oF | 
bein exported: in the firſt, as at Cairo and 
- 1 LN where this conſumption -1 18 
: limited, the retailers, „ from the example of 
thoſeof Europe, ak; an equal price toſerve them, 
as A. rule; ; from whence came the French re- 
| ulations, which have preſcribed fixed Prices, 
aud they allo judge, that this rule may in 
other ports be ill placed, and burthenſom ome 
to the trade; 3: they judge, by 1 the local eir- 
cumſtances of the commerce, that it is ne- 
ceflary to unite the French merchants, for 
ſelling, to the men, who are themſelyes 
. and e for 3 . — 


1 


4 often 


err oo 
often be, between the merchants af neigh- 
bouring ports, a competition, Which en. 
W a Civil war, be miſchievous to all. 
It. is to theſe regulations, (which che com- 
merce particularly demanded), and to the 
cheapneſs of the cloths, that the F rench owe 
the weer of cheir cmmerre to the Le- | 
vant, and the ſuperiority. which they have 
| acquired over all other nations. They have, 
ſides the advantage of aflorting in their 
exports three articles, which are hecome gf 
infinite conſequence in this commerce, viz. 
ſugar, the coffee of Martinico, and indigo. | 
Marſeilles, which is the only magazine in 
France for the Levant. commerce, rays 
theſe three articles from the firſt hand, and 
the conſumption of ſugar, and goffge 'of 
\ ve og 36: prodigiouſly extended in the 
evant. Independantly of their dried fruits, 
the Levantines are come to uſe much ſugar 
in their coffee, and to mix the coſſee of 
NMartinico wich that which ey draw at pre- 


ſent from Arabia by the Garavans ; inſomuchk 


that there is ſcarcely findin 
Mocha in the markets of the Levanti that is 
Aa mixed with that of Martiniſ o 
It bas been proved, by a Nate taken fim 
the regiſters in the Chancery of France, 


* 1 of the cuſtoms ſent to the French 
| M iniſters 


any coffee f 
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"Miniſters in 15 50, that from the epocha f 


the French regulations, the total of their 
ſales is augmented conſiderably; that thoſe of 
the Engliſh, which were but one year be- 


fore the regulations 2200 bales, was found 


to be reduced to 400 bales, and ſometimes 


leſs; that ſince this epocha, the Engliſh have 


not ſold in twenty-five years more than 870⁰ | 
bales, of ten, twelve, or fifteen half pieces; 
While the French, in the ſame period, fold 


| 435352 -bales, of teri or twelve half pieces. 


Notwithſtanding two acts of Parliament 


1 for Nopping this decreaſe in England, ſtill it 
has continued; and the Engliſh have no 
means of regaining a ſuperiority, or even 

_ raiſing a competition, but by a low price of 
labour in their manufactures, which is very 
difficult to procure. The Dutch are under 


the fame diſadvantage as the Engliſh in this 
commerce, in reſpect of their cloth manu- 


factures, ſince they are nine or ten per cent. 


dearer than thoſe of France; and it would 
be equally difficult for thinks to lower the 


prices by a cheaper rate of labour. But the 


Dutch have not the ſame reaſons of politics 
or jealouſy, as the Engliſh, which will not 
permit them to carry on their commerce 


JOE x the gn wor rae _ A | 


Me an 


The trade of Holland appropriates to itſelf 
the manufactures of every nation known, and 
generally employs, with an entire liberty, 
the ven ve of en of all countries. 


 Projght and pon e 8 G. 


-OF che commerce of freight, choſe! of 
pak commiſſion, and inſurance, are 
branches of the Republic's trade the moſt 
ſolidly rich; but particularly thoſe of freight 
and commiſſion, which two are always fure 
and privileged, and accompanied with noriſks; 
but theſe branches have, at the ſame time, 
their ſource uniformly in the aggregate of 
all the other branches of commerce in the 
State; inſomuch that their decreaſe, their in- 
creaſe and preſervation, depends entirely on, 
and varies according as the general trade in 
the ſtate more or leſs flouriſhes. We muſt 
therefore regard all the other branches of 
the Dutch commerce as ſo many canals, 
which carry into the heart of the Republic, 
the aliment of freight and commiſſion, bank- 
ing and inſurance; which entiches at the ſame 
thouſand means of ſubſiſtence to a numerous 
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riches, which reſult from a great eeconomi- 
cal commerce, ſuch as that of Holland. 
Navigation is, without contradiction, SR 
mryciple of a great power and What ought 
to be more intereſting to humanity, it is the 
ſource of a great commerce; the nation who 
poſſeſſes 1 it multiplies on courſe its ſhips, in 
ortion to it; and. Practice always brings 
this advantage, that their ſailors become 
more hardy, and navigate more ſecurely, 
than | tip ns wotlenf! ; for ay rea- 


nen, and all dune — — 

Sor, or that concern the marine. It is thus 

chat Holland has infinitely augmented her 

Population at the-expence of other nations ; 
It, is thus "er a navigating nation may de- 
| hippiug of other nations, or pre- 


| vent or in any it is in this reſpect the 


fame as with other nations in manufactures. 
They are the ſame conſequences flowing 
from the fame principles in two different 
objects: but navigation has a much trot ger : 
influence than the other, in raiſing a political 
* for manufactures can 5 draw 

' riches 


11 80 ren an” 


riches to a ſtate ;- but navigation, beſides the» | 
riches it procures, gives a real force to the 
ſtate: it is, at the ſame time, very difficult 
for nations, who excel, or Who predominate 
in the arts of manufacturing, to prevent 
other nations from eſtablifhing the like 
among themſelves by the ſame induſtry. 
But it is very eaſy for a nation, who reigns 
upon the ſea, to prevent any other nation 
trom becoming ſo en it as to en 
them thereon; + e GI. 
The principal end, h ought to be os 9 
aim of all nations who navigate, is to con- 
ſtruct perfect ſhips, and to raiſe good ſailors, 
and alſo to build them cheaper than other 
nations. Holland enjoyed for a long time 
theſe two advantages; the firſt; as fat as the» 
ſituation of its ports would admit; and the 
ſecond, from the low price of labour, and by 
procuring with great weer ba- e 
rials at the firſt hand. T2672) n 
The commerce of Den is ande 
maintained by that general economical trade, 
which makes Holland the general magazine 
of merchandize from all parts of the World. 
We are not nevertheleſs to believe, that the 
Dutch navigation is carried on totally! for” 
their own account; or that their commerce 
| rs n in going to buy the mer- 
5 | chandizs 
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RE PR OP of Southern nations; to form Alus 
ments for the North; or from the North, to 
form thoſe for the South ; bur it is by this 
commerce that the Dutch have formed a ge- 
- neral magazine; and this being onee gained, 
Holland was immediately regarded as the 
firſt market in Europe; and it gave birth to 
another branch, infinitely precious, and 
which equally produced the means of ſubſiſt- 
ing the people, and much extended the com- 
merce of freight. This market, being re- 
garded by the merchants of all other nations, 
as that where they could, with moſt eaſe 
and convenience, ſell or buy all forts of 
mee has given to the Dutch a 
commerce of commiſſion very extenſive; ini- 
ſomuch that a great part of the mefchanhze: 
which 1s brought at preſent to Holland by 
Dutch ſhips, is for the account of foreigners, 
and exported for the ſame: and a great part 
of the commerce of Holland conſiſts in 105 on | 


ing cp for the account of e 


of the Progreſs and Decree of C Commerce. 5 


THE iſ 8 of nme 
vrhich conſiſt in the employment of ſhips, 
and making ſales and purchaſes on the ac- 

count of all the merchants of Europe, and 
e making 
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3 1 circulation of a great . and 
an immenſe ſum of paper, always accompa- 
nied by the benefits of brokerage, &c. and 
the inſurances have, as we have obſerved, for 
their foundation, all the other branches of 
the commerce of the Republic. Thus as 
the univerſality of commerce in the ſtate, is 
more or leſs flouriſhing, ſo alſo are the parti - 
cular branches - which depend upon. it. We 
may nevertheleſs obſerve, that theſe branches 
of the commerce of Holland, have not their 
proſperity founded in the benefits ariſing 
from other pact way but. uniformly. from 
the volume of merchandize which fills the 
general national magazine. It is not of 
much conſequence to theſe branches, that 
the merchants buy and ſell with little or 
much profit, but it inſinitely imports them, 
that the merchants, keep iu the magazines of 
Holland, always in the ſame degree of abun- 
dance, the aſſortments of all the merchandize 
of the four parts of the world; and that the 
economical commerce always ſuſtains the 
reputation which it has given to Holland, of 
being the firſt market in Europe. But if 
the decxeafe of the other branches of com- 
merce diminiſh, the amount of the maga- 
zines in this article, it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
ae that the commerce of freight, of com- 
miſſion, 
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miffion, of banking and WfUranCe, muſt . . 

5 minifh'1 in proportion. 
Jince the act of navigation in England, we 
may obſerve a decreaſe in the commerce WE 
Holland; but a decreaſe, perhaps, too triling 
to attract the immediate attention of the go- 
vernment. This decreaſe has had two cauſes, 

independantly of tlie act of navigation; one 
of which might have been eafily foreſeen, or 
perhaps prevented; and the effects of tie 
other have been conſiderably weakened. 
The wars, which have happened ſince that 
time, and the progreſs of the general know- 
ledge of commerce,” which Has without 
ceaſing extended itſelf through all other na- 
tions; and muſt neceſſarily ene the trade 
of the Dutch. | 
The wars beritidetec by the: Wees mY 
Nimeguen, Ryſwick, and Utrecht; and 
laſtly, by the laſt treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
have ſucceſſivsly obliged the Republic to 
make uſe of a vaſt credit, in borrowing enor- 
mouſly to ſuſtain the expence: theſe debts 
have burthened the ſtate with an immenſe 
= ſum in intereſt, which could not be paid but 
| by augmenting exceſſively the imports, | 
: which have fallen, for much the greateſt part 
; of-them, on the confurnption of a country 
whole. Init ate extremely bounded, and 
Ton Oy 
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dered We 3 dear; this 3 of 
labour has not only* reſtrained almoſt all the 
manufactures and induftry, for interior con- 
ſumptiqn, but it has alſo given a: ſenſible 
ſroke to the commerce of freight, an ac- 
ceflary part, and the moſt precious of t 
commerce of economy : it has rendere 
ſhip-building dearer, augmented the prices 

. of all the work on Which nayigation de- 
pends, and likewiſc-all that of the ports and 
magazines. It could not be pgſſible then te 
augment the: price af labour without giving, 
In ipite of every effort of the cacopomical 
Dutch, a ſenſible advantage to qther nations, 
Who would xaiſe a trade in freight, and of 
buying and felling. 

The ſecand cauſe of the geereaſe of the . 

commerce of Holland has. made as rapid a 
progreſs, and continues to make it in Q! 
days. | Its Company of the Indies has loſ 
infinite advantages by the eſtabliſhment gf 
thoſe of England, France, n and 
Sweden ; but it is in particular the competi- 
tion of that of - England which. has done her 
the moſt hurt. All other nations now aim 
at carrying en a commerce thither dired ly; 3 
and the nations, heretofgre the leaſt gommer- 

„ ttial in Europe, have almoſt arrived at this 

Vol., I. Wo Point. 
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point. The ports of the Baltic, and the cis 


ties of Germany, carry on, as far as it is poſ- 
| fible, their trade direſtly with the South of 


Europe; ; and increaſe every day a competi- 


N tion with the Dutch, in their buying and 


ſelling trade. Each nation endeavours to 


have as much commerce as it can, and none 


but what gain ſome increaſe at the expence 


of that of Holland. 


Nevertheleſs this general induſtry might 


well be allowed to reſtrain the trads. of Hol- 
land ; but ſome wanted to extend it to her en- 
tire deſtruction. Her returns from the Eaſt 


Indies and America, joined with her fiſhery, 


place her in a condition of forming aſſort- 
ments, which would always give her 


a deciſive ſuperiority over the Hanſe Towns, 


who never can procure themſelves equal ad- 
vantages; and this ſuperiority would be 


greater yet, if the Republic gave a new at- 


tention to her Colonies in America. If their 
improvement was well conducted, their pro- 
ductions might be extended to replace, in the 
total of their commerce, a part of the dimi- 
nution it has undergone It is one of the 
moſt precious branches of the Dutch trade, 

and merits more weak the PG atten- 


tion it has 1 met © with. Bs 


C 
it we obſerve with attention the actual 85 


| " —_ of induftry among all the nations of 
Europe, we ſhall ſee it happen, and perhaps 


ſpeedily; that all nations will have à natüral 


commerce; and a degree of power; propor. 
tioned to the riches of that commerce, nearly 
relative to the extent and nature of the ter- 
ritory which each nation poſſeſſes, whether 
in Europe or America. The territorial 
riches are the true riches of the ſtate; and 
the government, which applies the national 
induſtry to give them all the value they are 
capable of, is that which will give the ſtate 
a power the moſt ſolidly fixed. It is this 
principally. which-ought to render the Dutch 
more precious of their American Colonies. 
It is only in America that Holland can gain 
the advantages of a territorial power. 
Commeree does not at preſent afford to 
any nation in Europe the legitimate means 
of acquiring great riches from any thing 
but its territory, or from new diſcoveries. 
Theſe are, without doubt, difficult, but 
they are not invincible to modern induſtry. 
It is certain, that there ſtill remain to be 
made in the interior parts of Africa, in Ame - 
rica, and in the Terra Auſtralis, diſcoveries, 
which, though they have been often fruit - 
leſsly attempted, might ps be made with ig 
the greateſt luccels. 
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. Whale F Yhery. 


vaklOs have been the . pub. | 
ſhed by the States for the regulation of this 
- filhery, which was once entirely in the hands 
of a Company, but it was at laſt thrown 
into the moſt advantageous ſyſtem - that 
could be deviſed, and great ſucceſs has been 
the confequence. The Dutch ſend every 
year two hundred and fifty ſhips Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, Sardam, and Horn, 
and the conſequence of it tempts a great many 
more. Beſides the hazards of the ſea, which 
are great, there are others which render the 
fiſhery often very un fruitful to a great num» 
ber of ſhips. There are ſome that cateh five 
| whales, and others, who are forced to return 
with only one; a return wh does not pay 
— Exponices. 
The ſhips deſtined for this r 
from two to three hundred tons, and the 
erews proportioned to the number of cha- 
loups which each veſſel takes to ſearch for 
the whales and har poon them; each ſhip has 
four, five, fix, or ſeven chaloups, and to 
each chaloup fix or ſeven men: bèſides tlie 
_ hips which go only for tlie fiſhery, chere are 
every year 5 or W pom ſhips, 
From 


HOLLAND. +: 


from 50 to 70 tons, who go'at the ſame time 
for trading upon the coaſts with the ſavages,” 

_ exchanging axes, hatchets, pots, &c. for 
{kins and furs. But the benefits ariſing from 
the whale fiſhery are much diminiſhed by 
the competition of the Hamburghers, Danes, 
and Swedes. In 1765 only 190 ſhips were 
ſent, inſtead of 250 formerly. Art has 
given for ſome years a ſmall encouragement 
to it, by employing the ſpermaceti, inſtead of 
wax, for candles. This part of the whale, 
. which finds but a very moderate conſamption 
in ede is at . dearer. ir 


The Mende Pifeery. + 


THIS fiſhery has been the _ 4 | 
Dutch marine, and the firſt ſource of the 
riches of her commerce, The herring 
filbery has been a long time the moſt con- 
ſiderable branch of the commerce of Hol- 
land: it was therefore called the Golden 
Mine of the Republic, and the Great 
Fiſhery, to diſtinguiſn it from that of the 
Whale, which was not comparable to it, 
M. de Wit, in writing on this fiſhery, afſerts, 


that chere ſubſiſted upon it four hundred and 


: | fifty thouſand perſons. It has been repeated. 
5 alter M. de . in all the writings hat -_. 
: 355 
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have appeared on the commerce of Holland, 
that the fiſhery brought i in every year fatye 
ſix millions of florins. Thoſe who have 
' gonfidered the actual ſtate of this fiſhery, 
Took upon this valuation as a very great ex- 
aggeration; and it is one in effect, if we 
were to believe, that it amounted to 60 or 
70 millions, divided among all thoſe inte- 
reſted in the fiſhery, whether merchants, 
' &c. or common fiſhermen... But it is nat the 
ſame, if we would eſtimate the means of 
ſubſiſtance which the fiſhery ſpreads through 
the Republic, and the utility which this 
| material gives to the different branches of 
its commerce: this is the true light in Which 
it ſhould be viewed for valuing it properly, 
and gulkivating the real amount of it ta the 
ſtate. In this method we ſhall find, that _ 
eſtimation of ſo many millions is not | 
| Haps too exceſlive at preſent, een the, 


5 ery is infinitely decreaſed: 


There are at preſent 2000 bats of all nas. 
tions employed in this fiſhery; thaſe of 
Holland ate more numerous than any other, 
but they do not exceed 1000 annually. It 
18 a branch of commerce that has laſt main 
pf its advantages by Reg e A 
Francs arid ee * e 
„ JOE "lent. 
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IN L England, we have hem amuſed with 
| fo many accounts of the Dutch commerce 
in dictionaries, treatiſes, and political pam= 
phlets, three fourths of which -are copied 

from one another, until the firſt intelligence 
is in ſeveral inſtances one hundred and fifty 

years old, that any perſon uſed to commercial 
reading can hardly fail of being diſguſted at 
it: this great fault in our authors is carried 
to ſuch a pitch, that we have new books 
every day publiſhed, concerning Holland, 
which take the accounts from Raleigh and 
de Wit, and other writers as antient, for 
their guides in, the preſent ſtate of its trade, 

&c. The truth is, the Dutch commerce is 
much changed ſince the beſt writers flou 


riſhed, who are known in England; and it- | 


is the. buſineſs of a perſon, who travels 
through. a country with any attention, to 
rectify the errors of theſe eternal copiers, by 
giving, as well as he is able, the preſent ſtate 
of every thing. Five/ hundred books will 


tell the ſtate of Holland in the year 1600 


but I want to inform the reader how matters 


are in 1768. Whatever comes within the 


Fans pf fired obſervatian [ fo explain; and 
L 4 1 5 hat : 


R -* 
I ee waved atoages 2 ov 


ſeſſed, will Hot readily alfb the vel 5 
fön, Which has ufndsubtechy come wpon 
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what cannot thus become acquainted with, 


I lay before the reader in \tranflated extracts 
from new works, publiſhed abroad, and al- 


hoſt unktswn in England; ; Of which, Aür- 
ing my reſidener in Holland, I have heard 


ers for aüthelttitity, from Per- 


geod c 
ex very pnderſtanding in a commerce 


aud polities of their Ceugtt y;: 
But, before I quit the fabjec of the trade 


of Holland, I have in gentkral to remark, that 
there are in England two ideas bofriihon cen- 


cerning it, both which! are” very errenebus. 


Soine irniagine, that the commerce of the 


Republic is funk to ſuch u degree, that r 
decline i 18 fekt, and foretells at no long 


nod the Umbliticn, br at Left the dateien 


of the ftate to a neigliböurtug power; ethers 
6h the contrary, ho Have heated their inva« 
mation With the idea oF the amazing Cem“ 
eres, and knaritime Power they 480 2 


them; but Cofffider he Nepubhie at preſent, 
in SwelRth and powe „ for principles chat 


would have been Jaſt*through the firſt half 
of the laſt centut) e perſors make due 


Allowähces för changes; Hor will: hey rea- 
dily ſteer a mean conſe; 'when extrernes ure 
15 much mare dag ud brian: Tee 

| truth 


n An . „ 


truth is, that the Dutch yet poſſeſs a very 
cnſiderable commerce: it was formerly 
much ſuperior to that of England, in ſhip- 

ping, tonnage, value, and profit, but at pre- 
ſent much inferior iu every one of thoſe ar- 
ticles, and of this there can be no doubt: ir 
is alſo a fact, that for the laſt twenty years 
the trade of England has much incicaſed, 
whereas that of Holland has been on the de- 
celine, if we may believe the moſt candid 
men among them: and, at the ſame time, 
that England has increaſed her commerte, 


2D the other powers of Europe have done the 


fame: the French trade ad has not, ex- 
cept in a few particular branches, gained any 
thing; but che Spaniards, Italians, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, and Ruſſians, have all ad- 
vanced; and, as the author quoted above 

juſtly obſerves, at the expence of the Dutch; 


This general emulation in trade continues 


in its full force, and even encreaſes everyday, 
to the diminution of the Dutch carrying 
trade; and I ſhould obſerve, that the dedlen- 


5 ſion of their commerce and manufactures has 


not been owing to the high rates of labbur, 
(a point in which he is certainly miſtaken) 
" {o much as to this general ſpirit in every 
country of ſupplying itſelf; were this en- 
| tiely Yeuyral, the 1 Dutch common-wealth 


Lat would 
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would fink into inanity ; there is no drain. 
to have. recourſe to the. riſe of prices, while 
a cauſe ſo much more obvious and fimple 


equally explains it. If it is ſaid, that the 


- Dutch labour is dearerthan formerly, I reply, 


that this proves nothing, unleſs you, at the 


lame time, prove that all the labour in Eu- 


rope is not dearer than it was formerly. 


This, from the encreaſe of money is general; 
but when kingdoms and ſtates are bent upon 


becoming trading nations, they do not en- 
quire into the prices of labour in Holland, 
but take every meaſure for ſupplying them 
ſelves with thoſe manufactures and products 


which they formerly took of foreigners. | :. 


But notwithſtanding theſe general cauſes, 
which have and do operate towards the de- 
cline of the Dutch commerce, yet that na- 
tion is in the excluſive poſſeſſion of ſome i 
branches, which will continue them in a 
great trade, whatever oppoſition they may 
meet with: Firſt, the ſpice trade, which 18. 


totally theirs, without any competition, and 
in value amounts to between one and two 


millions ſterling per annum; this is the only 
inſtance of a monopoly we meet with in the 


world; and I ſhould not omit to remark, 


that it ſhews the general amount of trade to 
be W leſs than 1 1s commonly. ſuppoſed 3 for 
had 


. MO 
1 


> 110 LL AN „% 7 os; 
had no ſuch monopoly ever exiſted, and a 
ſuppoſition of one was ſtated, it would be 
imagined more than to. anfwer the purpoſes 
of all other trades. Spice is generally uſed . 
all over the world; and yet the profit of an 
abſolute and complete monopoly does not 
amount, we find, to two millions a year; 
Some writers, of no ſlight credit, value it at 
no more than one million. If we could get 
poſſeſſion excluſively of the ſugar trade of 
the whole world, what a card would it be 
thought! much more than to make amends 
for the loſs of others; but the fact is, that 
monopolies have, in their very vitals, the 
principles of decay: prices muſt and ever 
will be ſo raiſed that the conſumption will 
generally decline, and the vaſt expences of 
preſerying it will altogether reduce the pro- 
fit to a much ſmaller ſum than any one could 
1 previouſly have imagined, , 
However, the profit of above a oillien 1 to | 
fo ſmall a ſtate as Holland, with the adyan- 
tages of extending a monapoly in other 
dranches of trade, is an object of very great 
importance, and cannot fail of tending very 
powerfully to ſupport the- Dutch Republic, 
as long as ſhe is able to protect her trade. 
The herring fiſhery is another moſt impor- 
Lang article, of which * Dutch have ſo 
e Y 
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great a ſhare, as not only brings in immenſe 
ſums to the Republic, but alſo breeds them 
an infinite number of excellent ſai lors; and 


the fare a e 48 . ON to the 
whale fiſhery. 


' Relative to ae Maritime W en of Hol- 
Hud. Ht which capacity the uſed to be named 
in common. with Great Britain, at is by ſome 
taken for granted, chat the poſſeſſion of very 
numerous mariners is the ſame: thing as 4 
great naval- force; but this is an error; the 


Dutch marine 4s not dontempcable, but, at the 


fame time, it is infmitely inferior td that of 
Erigland, and their maval military ſtores are 
by no means filled in the manner they were 
$5 the laſt century, when they diſputed! the 
empire of the fea with England; indeed they 
Are ſo far dechned, that give them whatever 
notice they may require, yet yet they would ne. | 
ver have it in their power to revive 
navy ſo much as to be able v0 face the Bri- 
rip power at ſea ; with a view to this com- 

bärkon they are abſolutely ſunk ; but with n 
general view of the maritime force of Eu- 
rope they are ſtill ſomewhat ref 


Naval power depends principally. on the | 
number of good ſeamen ; but it alſo "ed 
on numerous well built thips, Well provided, 


on ample ſtores and edge on numerous 


2 . | | = dock 


| | 
FTP 
Hock vate founderies, &c. and many ſhips © 
carpenters kept in conſtant employ ; all theſe 
areas requiſite as numerous ſeamen in the for- 
mation of a great maritime ſtrength; and the 
whole will occaſion ſo great an expence, that 
very conſiderable treaſures muſt be at com- 
mand, or a nation will never ſee a powerful 
navy, Wee number of faken ihe. _— 
hace. 5 
Ihe affairs however of the . of 
Holland have, for many years, run in ſuch 
a channel, that ſhe has pretty well eſcaped 
from thoſe intereſting fituations which 
threatened her neutrality : while ſhe is able, 
by her negotiations, to keep neuter, the de- 
elenſion of her naval power will not have 
very bad conſequences ; but in caſe ſhe is 
forced to take part in a war, then indeed her 
negle& of the ſea might prove very fatal. 
The conſequences, /in fuch a caſe, would de- 
pend on the ſeveral circumſtances and com- 
binations ariſing from the part ſhe took in 
the quarrel: if ſhe joined France againſt 
England, a conduct which I do not appre- 
hend ſhe would ever fall into, unleſs forced 
0 it by the French armies, her ſecurity 
againſt the naval power of England would 
depend on the potency of the united fleets of 
France and Holland; which union would 
2 5 be 
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great a ſhare, as not only. brings in immenſe 
Froms to the Republic, but alſo breeds: them 
an infinite number of excellent ſailors; and 
YO Kune 9 Ange as . LOS to the 
Relative bo; ala maritime 8 of Hol- 
ac. in which capacity the uſed to be named 
in common with Great Britain, it is by ſome 
taken for granted, chat the poſſeſſion of very 
numerous Mariners is the ſarne thing AS 2 
great naval force; but this is an error; the 
Durch marine 4s not oontemptible, but, at the 
fame time, it is irifimitely inferior td that of 
ng land, and their haval military flores are 
by no means filled in the manner they were 
zn the laſt century, when thiey di ſputed the 
empire of the fea with England; indeed they 
Are ſo far declined, chat give then whatever 
notice they may require, yet they would ne. 
ver have it in their power to revive 
Havy ſo much as to be able 20! face the Inti 
up power at ſea; with a view. te this com- 
Parton they are abſolutely ſunk z but with: a 
general view of the maritime force of Eu- 
* they are ſtill ſome hat eee 
Naval power depends principally. on chę 
number of goed ſeamen; but it aal ſo depends 
on numerous well built thips, well ipravided, 
on * ores and * on numerous 
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dock yards, founderies, &c. and many ſhip- 


carpenters kept in conſtant employ; all theſe 


are as requiſite as numerous ſeamen in the for- 
mation of a great maritime ſtrength; and the 
whole will occaſion fo great an expence, that 
very conſiderable treaſures muſt be at com- 
mand, or a nation will never ſee a powerful 


navy, hates e of failors- ſhe _ 


have. 


e eee e e 
Holland have, for many years, run in ſuch 


a channel, that ſhe has ptetty well eſcaped 


from thoſe intereſting ſituations which 
threatened her neutrality : while ſhe is able, 

- by her negotiations, to keep neuter, the de- 
elenſion of her naval power will not have 
very bad conſequences ; but in caſe ſhe is 
forced to take part in a war, then indeed her 
negle& of the ſea might prove very fatal. 

The conſequences, in ſuch a caſe, would de- 
pend on the ſeveral circumſtances and com- 


| binatious ariſing from the part ſhe took in | 
the quarrel: if ſhe joined France againſt 


England, -a condu& which I do not appre- 
hend ſhe would ever. fall into, unleſs forced 
to it by the French armies, her ſecurity 
Aeinſt the naval power of England would 


depend on the potency of the united fleets of 


Er rance and Holland; WERE union would 


be 
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be ſo truly unnatural, that its effects would 
not probably be laſting : : if the joined Eng- 


land againſt France, her trade to the Colo- 
i nies would be ſafe, and her coaſts would be 


Protected, ee low her. marine gs 


be. - 
But if, as is a 3 the ſhould bs 


7 able to. preſerve her neutrality, then her 


navy will ſcarcely ever have any chance of 


being reſtored to real power; but, on the 


contrary, will probably decline, until it is 


wache to To 2 n wy 1 former ma- 
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Fourney en North Holland he Gated 
 — Agriculture — People — Voyage by the 
Nandi to Harlingen-- Account of Frizeland-- 
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LEFT Grin the 2 tk 10 May, tak- 
ing the boat to Sardam, which lies on 
2 other ſide of the water: it is the principal 
town for ſhip-building in all the provinces, 
deing noted, when the Dutch navy was in 


the height of its proſperity, for the common, 
though exaggerated aſſertion, that if you 
gave them ſix months notice, they would be 
ready to launch a man of war every day for 
a year. Here are at preſent great magazines 
of timber, maſts, yards, cordage, ſails, an- 
cChors, cannon, and every thing neceſſary for 


building, rigging and fitting out all ſorts of 
ſhips; I counted fixtcen large merchantmen 
on the ſtocks, but there are docks for build- 
ing many more at a time: but here is no 
"09G * 15 the military marine, for 

1 man 
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for a man of war careening compoſed the 
whole fight. But it is not only for ſhip- 
bduilding that this place is noted, here are 
many other manufactures, particularly of 
paper, there being many paper-mills; and 
they aſſured me, it was the moſt conſiderable 
paper mannfactory in all Holland? it em- 
ploys more than 600. men, beſides women 
and children: the men earn, on an average, 


about four florins and five ſtivers a week, or 
near ſeven ſhillings, but ſome of them much 3 
more: theſe wages ſeem to be about equal | 
0c the ſame manufacturers in England, hit 
ceir living is much dearer; this is compdh- 
ſated by the ſuperlor frugality and ſobti- 
c ety of the Dutchmen, which far ere den 
of our poor in England. cf 
The number of a at this E 
ſiurprizing: thoſe for ſawing timber for ſhip- 
pbulding, &c. are admirable contrivances, 66 
they facilitate and cheapen work to ſuch a 
- degree, that it is much to be regretted we do - 
not imitate them in England. The Duteh 
have had them at Sardam more than 130 
years, in all which time they have found 
the immenſe Arantsges of the practiee, aid 
- yet we in England have obſtinately perſe- ö 
vered in keeping. to the hand-ſaw; at leaft 
- _— times NR The only argu- 
85 . . * 
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ment 1 have ever heard advanced in its fa- 


vour was, the providing employment for 


great numbers of ſawyers, all of whom 
would at once be turned out of work, if 
mills were genearally introduced: but this is 
but a ſeeming objection; for it is abſurd to 
5 ſuppoſe, that ſuch able - bodied men as ſaw- 


yers, could remain without work; they : 


would turn hewers and carpenters; and the 
cbheapneſs of the manufacture, occaſioned by 
tthe mills, would bring fo much greater a 
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vonſurnption, that all the hands dependant 


dem it would be increaſed. This was found 
* Holland, and particularly at Sardam; 

here the erecting of faw mills increaſed. 
twenty fold the number of ſhip, carpenters, 


| woods, and dying roots; alſo powder 
. . of which there is a vaſt manufacture: 

theſe:mills render Sardam a very conſidera» 
bie place; and their ſtructure is ſo curious, 
hat a ſtranger will find no where in Hol- 


Dutch; or on the great benefit of their fru. 


in oy Oe a 


and which appears by authentic regiſters. 
8 Wen are alſo many mills for grinding dy- 


gality and contrivance in eee 2 
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land more entertainment, or ſtronger mo- 
tives for reflection on the vaſt induſtry of the 
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From Sardam I returned by water to 
Buikſloot about noon, deſigning to make the 
complete tour of the ſmall province of North 


Holland, to which I had been much adviſed 
by ſeveral: Dutch gentlemen, who aſſured 


me, that I ſhould find ſeveral objects in that 
track, highly worth ſceing, though it was 


generally neglected by travellers. From this 


village I took the boat to Monikedam, 
through a country, part of it extremely 
pleaſing, and the meadows and paſtures near 
it, appeared to be very rich, and — 
managed; the dykes, gates, bridges, and 


rows of trees, with the regularity and neat- 


neſs of the canal, are all highly finiſhed in 
the beſt manner. The neatneſs and pleaſing 
cleanlineſs of the town was ſuch, that I de- 
termined to ſtay the night, inſtead of going 
on to Eidam, which is the next ſtage on the 
canal. I walked through every part of the 


town, to admire the cleanlinefs of the peo- 


ple, Which much exceed sany thing I had ſeen 
in South Holland: this retired corner of the 
world ſeems to have eſcaped the taint of fo- 
reign examples. My accommodation was 
not excellent, bift paſſable, and rather cheap: 
I had an excellent diſh of fiſh, and a bottle 
of claret, for about four ſhilling Engliſh; 
but NMonikedam ſtands on the ſea. Iyjen- 


qui ed 
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quired the price of ſome meadows near the 
| town, and I found they would, if let, bring 
in very neat four pounds an acre Englith. 
I was in the treckſchuyt for Eidam by eight 

Gelock in the morning of the 26th, and ar- 
rived thither in a little more than an hour. 
Jam quite reconciled to this mode of tra- 
velling in eompany; at firſt it was diſagree- 
able through a want of cuſtom, and it cer 
tainly would be conſtantly fo in England; 
but among foreigners, it is much better. 
This place alſo ſtands on the ſea: there is 
nothing, except the neatneſs of the inhabi- 
tants, that is worth obſervation in the town ; 

but in the environs, there is much that calls 

for attention. The neighbourhood is moſtly 
called Purmerend, that is the name of à lake, 
which was here formerly, but is now all 
drained to. the circular extent of more than 
twenty miles circumferance: there are other 
inſtances of this kind of excellent huſbandry 
in North Holland. I ſpent the whole 
morning in taking blang walk of ſome miles 
to the rich meadows, which were once co 
vered with water; I put many queſtions to 
tlie peaſants, and met with much uſeful in- 
formation. Among other particulars, they 
informed me, that the ſoil, which indeed I 
| found by viewing the dykes, was a rich 
. ML 2 Sara! 
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blacky loam; compoſed, to appearance, af - 
fand and clay, but more like a ſlime ſettled : 
the graſs is admirably rich, but full of weeds: 
and here let me remark, that none of the 
Dutch, I have yet met with, ſeem to have 
any notion of true, well laid meadows : the 
luxuriance of the herbage ſeems alone to be 
attended to; a great ſwarth of hay, as I have 
heard the mowers in England talk of, you 
will find here; that is, a multiplicity of 
| weeds; ſome of them rank and large, which 
much offends the eye: yet theſe meadows 
let at from 40s, to 51. an acre Engliſh. 
Their fertility ſhew what is to be expected 
from drained lakes ; we have no inſtance of 
this in Britain; yet the meres in Huntingdon 
and Cambridgſhires, and the lakes in Scot- 
Aland, would ſurely admit of this culture: the 
richneſs of the foil may be much better 
e frze and fatneſs of the cat - 
le, than by the herbage: larger cows and 
+ Pkerer met with: they ſeem to be the 
breed, which in England = call the Hol- 
derneſs cow; and the ſheep much reſemble 
. * thoſe of the marſhes in Lincolnſhire, but 
T think are rather larger. I was informed, 
that theſe immenſe cows give about four or 
five gallons (Engliſh) of milk in a day, at 
as pad and . milking; this 
: however 


Nan 0y- 
however they reckon à good cow; and the 
pays, in the famous North Holland cheeſe 
and butter, about eight pounds ſterling an- 


nually. The cheeſe is well known at the 
' polite tables in England, as well as Parme- 
fan; but I muſt freely own, I think, our 


North Wiltſhire is beyond comparriſon ſupe- 


rior: beſides, the Dutch eat it too new. 
ere I muſt remark, that the products of 
their cows much ſurprized me: I have cows 
of my own in England of no handſome ap 


pearance, which much exceed theſe 


ones in Holland, in the quantity of milk they 
yield, although their paſture is not to be 
compared to this of Holland: I know not 


what to attribute this to, unlefs to the bad- 


neſs of the herbage in this province : But 
notwithſtanding this inferiority, a Dutch 
boor, with 50 or 60 acres'Englith, will ma» 
nage to live as well, or better than an En- 
glith farmer with 200 hundred acres: this 
zs owing to frugality, and the ſpirit of neat- 
neſs; in ſome inſtances the lazter may ſeem 


to be expenſive, but the faving i in others 
much more than makes amends; ; this 
neatneſs and cleanlineſs is not only 


mewn in the houſe and furniture, but 


in all the farming offices; ſo that all the 
| cattle, though: brought up only to milk, arg 
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ranged regularly in a cow dſtall, as clean as 
1 parlour ; if I found this in May, Ican eaſily 
conceive it muſt be the, ſame all winter; and 
keeping the cattle. in this manner tends won · 
a derfully to preſerye their health; and at the 
fame time, it raiſes manure, of which the 
Dutch farmers well know the value. All 
| the tools and implements of huſbandry theſe 
+oors keep in the moſt exact order; their 
5 ſeythes, ſpades, ſhoyels, forks, appear like 
houſhold inſtruments; their Waggons are 
conſtantly as clean as our chariots ; and this 
ſpirit of cleanlineſs 1 is carried through every 
thing: now it muſt be allowed, that the 
Juthman requires: more time for his neat- 
neſs; than bther country peaſants do for their 
floyenlineſs ; but, it anſwers very. greatly to 
them; for there i is much difference in the 
Wear of any kind of tool, kept quite clean 
| and under cover, or dirty and expoſed to all 
weathers.; from which great difference 1 con» 
clude, that no time is better ſpent than that 
employed in a general neatneſs and cleanli. 
9 90 Hrongh all the parts of huſbandry. That 
uch neatneſß is quite rational in Holland, 
We may learn from its appearance equally. in 
all objects. The farmers da not ſhew it 


only i in their implements, and their cattle, Ne 
9 ber! likewiſe 1 in their e in the banks of 


1 1 Re their 
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their ditches, their dykes, their Walls, pales, 
hedges, &c. whatever the fence is, you are 
ſure to find it in exact order; and in all Pub»; 
lic works it is equally conſpicuous ; the ca- 
nals, bridges, ee 1 are Toe! in admirable | 
repair... + ie 22 Try vr | 

From Bam 1 ein out of, my _—_ 105 ; 
Purmerend, in order to fee in that neighbour.” 
hood a famous drained country, once a great 
lake, called the Beemſter. I went by the 
canal, being juſt two hours in the boat. 
The lake was drained in the year 1712, the, 
Whole work being completely finiſhed in 
four years. The track of land contains 
10,000 acres, of which 7009 = profitable. 
meadow, archard, or garden; remaining 
3000 compoſe villages, roads, dykes, canals, 
qrains, &c. It is upon the whole one of the 
ateſt curioſities i in the United Proyinces; & 
eee 18 28 beautiful As that of a: 
| dead flat can be; the foil is wonderfully fer- 
tile; the verdure fine; the fences perfectly 
neat; the rows of . trees, the orchards, and 
the gardens numerous, and thriving; . vaſt, . 
| herds of exceeding fine cattle are {cen in 
every part of it; upon the whole, the view, 
af the country displays, in every particular, 
the mark of wealth in the inhabitants; ang 
cher ſpot l Ig LY to be ſeen. The rents 


. are 
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| are very high, but the fertility of tlie ſoil 


bHeaſts with Denmark and Holſtein; but the: 
diſtemper having made great ravages througtt 


infected beaſts; beſides which, the States! 
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merits it; for here are many meadows: that 
will. mie then Wfa. large cow per acre, 
through all the ſummer, and ſupport her in 


great plenty. The view took of this; ſur- 


prized me in another particular; I thought 


the country appeared well ſtocked with 


horned cattle, oonſidering there is very little 
arable land in it, for raiſing winter provi- 


ſions; but they informed me, that the. diſ- 


temper among their cattle, which had.con- 


tinued many years, had thinned them mueh; 


and made all the farmers very cautious in 
buying, and backward in laying in large 
ſtocks. They earry on a great trade in lea 


thoſe countries, the price was not only mueh 
raiſed, but great hazards remained of buying 


laid great interruptions on the importation, 


on account of the diſtemper; for which rea- 


ſons they informed me, the country was far 
underſtocked in horned cattle; and that they 
Had, inſtead of them, gone into keeping 


ſheep much more than formerly. I made 
enquiries concerning the comparative profit 


between 82 ; wm pag, N * 
5 that 


* 2. Y 


1 r ner aw 
chat the murrain end 3 dale 
en them much the bet. * 
From Purmerend Tau bend wy . 
the 27h in the aſternoon. It is a confiderae 
ble ſeaport, with a murh better harbour thary 
Amſterdam, as any other plate on the Zuy / 
der Sta; and it poſleſſes more trade than B 
expected to fiat ſo near that capital: Its her- 


ring fiſhery: is very conſiderable. I made 


freſfi enquiries! here concerning i it; and they 
agreed in tlieir accounts, that it was vaſtly 
declined from the competition of — 

tons, engage g. er French. Moſt 
the — and other prodh bowel North Hol- 


@ duſtroped ban « bind 


ing; and letting in the ſea, that element is 


now: fenced out with one of the vaſteſt banks : 


T have any where ſeen in Holland; it is much 
worth viewing. My accommodation atthis 
place was but indifferent, and the expences 
extravagant; but L have obſerved, that the 
Dutch landlords make hardly any difference 
in tlieir reckoning: between good fare and 
bad; travellers' therefore ſhould order the 
beſt of every thing. as they will have ee 
nearly as cheap as the worſt. 
From Hoorn to Enkhuyſen, as I Aillked 8 
| 1 * * for another con- 


nn 
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veyatice, but there was nothing but a ages 
waggon, ſo I ſent my baggage by it, and 
walked. Fhe road leads through a flat, rich 
meadow, all the way much interſected with 
ceanals and dykes. I obſerved, the country: 
villagers kept their cottages as clean as in 
any part of Holland, and indeed it extends 
to ſuch a degree of nicety, as to be perfectiy 
entertaining to view them; this minute at- 
tention extends beyond their houſes; all its 
environs are the fame : in any little offices, 
or huts, the garden, the fences, the pales, 
the gates, and every thing you are ſure to 
find in excellent order. The employment 
of the poor ſeemed! to be principally net- 
making for the herring” fiſhery; which, 
however it may be — yet employs a 
vaſt number of their poor. I made enquiry: 
into the benefit it was of to the father of ak 
mily, by going in the buſſes; and I faund, 
that in pay, allowance, and herrings, it 
2 twelve ef ge a —_— a our mo- 
"ERS e 101 
14 wat bps my quarters at The Artillery 
Yard: at Enkhuyſen, It is a town almoſt in 
the ſea, being nearly furrounded by it; but 
from which it is defended, like Hoorn, by 
vaſt banks: canals bring ſmall veſſels into 
melt of the ſtrects. 2It⸗ b well built town, 
82 | and 
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and very clean; many of the houſes large 
and handſome, and the Stadthouſe is a conſi- 
derable edifice... Their trade is moſtly in the 
herring fiſhery ; but they catch large quan- 
tities of ſalt fiſh, and they export much of 
the produce of the country adjoining; be- 
ſides theſe articles, they carry on a good trade 
to the Baltic, and build many ſhips ; ſo that 
altogether, it is a place of eonlurenbee. bu- 
Snel and the merchants ant enn nm wow 

Jo Medenblick is eight miles ——_— 3 TY 
3 alſo, for the ſame reaſon as. before. 
This is but an inſignificant place; and my 
| inn, The City of Hoorn, a bad one; yet be- 
ing much tired with a walk of 16 miles, I 


ſtaid the night of the 28th. They have a 


are of the Baltic trade here. The whole 
country is as rich meadow-land as can well 
be conceiyed; it is much divided into little 
portions, the properties of diſtinct perſous: 
but ſome of it that is let, yields at the rate 
of from three to four pounds Engliſh per 
acre; but this is particular pieces. There 
is much cattle, notwithſtanding their dread. 
of the diſtemper, beſides great numbers of 
very large ſheep. As my deſign was to paſs 
qver to Frizeland from the very Northern 
point of Holland, taking the Iſlands in my 
way, but at the fame time to fee Alkmaar. 
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and the country around it, I found it was 
neceſſary to do the latter firſt; but I was 
again puzzled, as the treckſchuyt goes only 
by Hoorn, there being only a waggon di- 


rectly from Medenblick to Alkmaar; and as 
the very appearance of that machine was 


fufficient, I determined onee more to take to 
my legs; and, though the diſtance is no leſs 
than ſeventeen miles, to make it a day's jour- 
ney on foot. I ſent my baggage by a Duteh 


Kippe r to Helder, i in the Northern point of 


Holland, a little fiſhing town, to n 


| _ till I came from Alkmaar. The 


ry through which I paſſed, onde en- 
ow principatly of lakes, but, like the Beem 
ſer, they have been all drained, and now 


make an excellent appearance, being all cur 


into rich meadows, and hardly an acre in 


the whole track loſt. All the canals and 
dykes are planted with rows of trees, of 


which, if any thäng, there are too many. 
The villages are thick and well peopled, and 
all of them carry that agreeable neatneſs and 

order, which would alone make travel- 
ling in Holland wonderfully agrecable. The 


ployed in making nets. At Broeckerſpell, a 


ttle village which is about half way, 1 


baited at an inn, which in England would 
Foe | 5 


1 
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be called a hedge alehouſe; but I remarked, 


that the houſe, and all the furniture, were 


as Clean as in any other. Cleanlineſs is the 
cCharacteriſtie of the people, wi oem of the 
; lower ones. 49 
I! got to Alkmaar in the evening of the 
29th, and fixed at the City of Amſterdam 
inn, where 1 met with extreme good enter- 
tainment, and much civility,  'This city is 
as well ſituated, reſpecting beauty, as any 
one can be in a country perfectly flat; it is 
ſurrounded by a great number of gardens, 
orchards, and rich meadows: very near it, 
they ſhow a grove; which would make a 
figure in the beſt regular garden in England; 
it is beautiful. The ſtreets of this eity are 
regular, and well built, but the churches, 
and other publie bilildings, have not any 
thing very ftriking in chem. Upon enquiry, 
I fond: there was neither treckichuyt, nor 


- _ chaiſe, hor waggen v Helder; I was there- 


 fors again obliged te determine on a walk, 
and this was to be n long one, for the dii- 
tance is 23 miles ; for the fixſt ſeven, I got 
two horſes for uff ald man. but no of- 
| of money couldtempt the owner to al- 

. on, becauſe he had buſi- 
neſs another way. The country is all thickly 
dee 
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meadow land. Every houſe I ſaw has a gar 
den, which the boors all cultivate extremely 
well; TOOL core on . this 
country. 
The ET of their: pogr, ch the 
Dutch maintain by their herring fiſhery, is 
very conſiderable, and ſhould make us, on 
- whoſe coaſts they go.to fiſh, more attentive 
to reap advantages, which nature has laid at 
our doors. Our poor rates, in vaſt tracks of 
the country, run extremely high, and in 
others, our poor are ſtarving for want of em- 
ployment; while our more induſtrious and 
meritorious neighbours maintain themſelves. 
on our fiſh, and have the trouble of going 
200 leagues to catch, that which we "might 
take in our own harbours. - The whole 
cirele of European politics does not offer a 
more ſtriking inſtance of ſupineneſs. The 
infinite advantages, which would attend the 
eſtabliſhment: of a great herring fiſhery in 
ſome of the Weſtern iſles of Scotland, that 
are the baſt ſituated for the buſineſs, ought 
to engage our government to act with more 
vigour in that affair. All the plans, that 
have been laid down by the corporation of the 
free Britiſn fiſhery, are nugatory and ridieu- 
lous. The only poſſible way of {ucceeding | 
"FM the Dutch owned to me more than 
2 once) 
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once) would be to build a town in i the Wet. x 
tern iſles, and make it the ſeat of the whole 
undertaking. There to build all the buſſes 
and boats uſed, to make the nets, to eſtabliſh 
manufactures of cordage, {mall anchors, &c. 
with yards, docks, magazines, &c. alſo to 
have the ſhips that carried the herrings to 
market, built and rigged there, and in regular 
employment; the coopers that made the bar- 
rels ſettled on the ſpot; alſo bounties ſhould 
then be given for every buſs, boat, or barrel 
of herrings; but the company ſhould, above 
all, attend to provide an immediate market 
for all the fiſh caught, and ſalted and barrelled 
according to their directions, under the eye 
of their inſpectors. It then ſhould be their 
buſineſs to load their ſhips. with them, and 
freight away for the Mediterranean, Portugal, 
and the Weſt Indies. When once the fiſher- 
men found a certain market for all they 
caught, and cured honeſtly, their profeſſion 
would encreaſe amazingly; new towns 
would riſe up, and a general alacrity ſpread 
through all the coaſts. This would form 
new markets for all the productions of the 
neighbouring eſtates, which would animate 
their culture; and infinitely increuſe the va- 
lue of the land. All this is in the power, 
not of the King and Parliament alone, but 


5 —— in the hands of a public 
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of any great nobleman of conſiderable pro- 
perty in the iflands. K Private capital of 
20, ooo l. wauld go further than five times 


. A ee Hee abit eee 
viewing Schagen, aà village, atound which, 
vas informed, I ſhould ſee the richeſt ſoil in 
Europe, and the fineſt meadows.' I examined 
them attentively 3 at is a black, a, deep 
zothing can have a finer appeance ; but 
1 did not find any great difference between it 
and the lands in otber parts of the Province. 
As near as I could get my information, an 
acre Engliſſi of theſe meadows will more 
than ſummer-feed a large com] ſome of them 
are let in large parcels, at 3 I. an acre. Mot 
af the road, from Schagen to Helder, runs 
on the top of a vaſt bank, which ſecures one 
coaſt of the Northren promontory; it is 
hardly two miles wide from ſea to ſea, and 
s as great a curioſity, I think, as any in | 
country. Helder is a little fiſhing has 
very pleaſantly fituated. I was ſhewn to the 
inn, which was but 2 miſerable: ohe, however 
the cleanlineſs made amends much better 
than any circumſtance would have done at 
ſuch a place in England. On enquiry, for 
my, trunks, I was Jy ſurprized and diſs 
nt to find that they 1 were not arrived: 
W | Mynheer 
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Mynheer Van Hoelſt, the Captain of the 
{kipper, had not been heard of ſince his des 
parture ; but my landlord. knew him well, . 
and he aſſured me, I need be in no pain for 
my baggage, as the wind had been contrary 
theſe four days. Neceſſity has no law, I was 

| obliged to ſubmit, and, much to the land- 
lord's ſatis faction, inſtead of making my 
paſſage over to the iſle of Texel diretly on 
my arrival, I was forced to ſpend the night 
at his houſe ; however, the Dutchman. pro- | 
vided me, ſome ſoles, lobſters, and a tender 
chicken, with a bottle of bad claret ; ſo 1 
ouglit not to complain much of my quarters, 
donſidering the place was bs nee a fiſhing my 
lage. | 

| t in the morning of the ziſt, my 
Dutchman informed me, that the wind con- 

tinued contrary, that T had no hopes of ſee- 
ing my baggage. that day; that I muſt make 
myſelf contented ; that he would have Pin 

excellent diſh of fiſh for my dinner, as he 
| purpoſed going a fiſhing with his own- boat; 
that it ſhould be back exact at three, and my 

dinner ſhould be worthy of an 'Emnperof.. 

The fellow, 1 believe, has a little foreign 
blood in his veins; he is not ſo phlegmatic 
as the Dutch in general ; but civil, Boaſting, 

; 4 at the ſame FU attentive to let me ſee, 
uy a I * a 7 „ | FAX t at 
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gs he puffed only. his capability of Sealy we 
1 liked the fellow; told him I would 
| PE a day's fiſhing with kim; that he ſhould 
_ take a caſe of claret with him, a ſtove, bread, 
fauce, &c. we would dine in his boat on the 
fiſh, freſh as they were caught. This pro- 
; poſal pleaſed him much; I ordered breakfaſt, 
and about ten o'clock we ſet out on our fiſh- 
ing ſcheme. The coaſt is well ſopplied ; 43 
we caught fine turbot, ſoles, exceeding. fine 
phaſe, Thick, I think, are preferable to their 
ſoles; and crabs, with ſeveral other ſorts; 
and made a delicious dinner on them, the 
Dutch diſh, ſtewed i in greaſe of Shakeſpear, 
might be the cookery of that age, but it is 
not of the preſent... I did not And _ Hat- | 
ter even at the loweſt! . 
In the night, my "friend the ps” ar- 
: rived, and with him my trunks.” The next : 
morning, June 1ſt, Thired a floop to carry 
us over to Texel, of which iſland. I purpoſed 
taking a a view. 1 got there 1 in an Hour, and 
walked to Burch, the town in it, ordering 
the ſloop to coaſt hither,” as I had agreed 
with the. failors to carry me. to Flie. Waixd, 
and from thence to Harlingen. ' The Texel 
18 about ſix miles long, and four broad; the 
ſoil is a rich meadow, and in every reſpect 
ke North Holland; the banks rand 2 
ills, 


ff! ANY - a 
Hills, for defending it from the ſea, are very 
ſtrong and well made. At Burch is a ſtrong 
fortification, with a garriſon in conſtant duty. 
This iſland is totally fed with ſheep, of 
which, though large, they keep four to an 
acre; but they do not fat them. They are 
principally ewes, which they milk regularly 
like cows, and make cheeſe of it; T taſted it, 
and wonder much that any writers ſhould 
de ſo abſurd as to call it excellent; it 

is very indifferent. The inhabitants ap- 
ply en on principally to the herring 
fiſhery, in which they are reckoned 
greater me than the failors on the 
main land; here are alſo many pilots. From 
the Texel I paſſed over to the Iſle of Flie, 
which is about nine miles long, and in ſome 
places'three or four broad. The face of the 
country is the ſame as the Texel, a flat of 
good rich paſture, with ſtout baut to 
defend it from the ſea, From hence I em- 
barked for Harlingen,” and handed there in 
the night of the 3d of June taking my 
quarters at the Peacock inn, where T met 
with indifferent accommodation. The land- 
lor ſhewed me on my firſt coming, into a 
| a fort of common room, where there were 
many ſorts of gueſts. This T had met with 
in villages, but not in conſiderable towns. 
told him, I muſt have a room to myſelf; he 
N2 replie 
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replied in Engliſh, that he had none; upon 
which I ordered the beſt ſupper his town 
would afford, a bottle of clarer, and another 
of white wine, on condition I had a room. 

This brought him to his beſt behaviour, and 
I was accommodated to my wiſh. This is 
one inſtance in a thouſand, in which travel- 
lers receive à treatment proportioned to the 
money they ſpend; nor ſhould thoſe, who 
are apt to be too ceconomical, condemn the 


mind only the keeping their money in their 
pockets. But whenever a tour, whether at 
bome or abtoad, is thought of, if it be on 
pleaſure, and not merely on buſineſs, it is 
ſurely never worth while to ſave fifty or 
three ſcore pounds in five. hundred. and 
thereby render a n long Ty: diſa- 
eee 1 2 | 
Harlingen is very. 115 built, the Y ARR 
ate regular, and moſt of them have hand- 
fore canals. The harbour admits ſmall ſhips 
into baſons that are quite ſurrounded. with 
houſes; but thoſe of a heavy burthen muſt 
." be unloaded. - There are ſome conſiderable 
_ paper manufactories, and alſo ſome fabrics of 
_ fail cloth, Which are flouriſhing, I made 
| an excurſion or two into the neighbouring 
country, jd: found a great Wb om 
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North Holland; for inſtead of the unvary- 
ing rich meadow lands of that province, here 
I found a great mixture of arable fields; they 
, fow much barley and wheat, and I abſervad 
| ſeveral fields of very fine clover ; alfo others 
fallowing for the ſucceeding crop of wheat, 
and ſome for coleſeed, which, they ſaid, they 
ſhould ſow the latter end of the month; they 
uſe it for extracting oil from the ſeed. Here 
let me remark, that I think the Dutch are 
much worſe arable farmers than graſs ones; 
but at this indeed I am not furprized, for it 
muſt be much more difficult to conduct ſuck 
land than meadow, which admits not of near 
the ſame variety. Some of the fallows, 1 
obſerved, were kept i in a manner common in 


England; that is cloddy, and not abſolutely 


free from weeds; and I remarked, that the 
heat crops were not clean. I am no huſ- 
bandman, and ſhall not venture to pro- 
nounce, whether abſolute garden manage- 
ment, reſpecting the entire freedom from 
weeds, will anſwer to a common farmer by 
more than paying the charges; but it cer- 
tainly ſhould be the aim to come as near ſuch 
perfection as profit will allow; but the books 
of huſbandry, which I have read, ſeem. to 
Neger on this point as the ſine qua non. 
8 N 3 N N 
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The paſtures about be 8 are not en 
to thoſe of North Holland. el 

I, took the treckſchuyt to Bagel the 
5th of June. It is a very pretty, neat town; 
the buildings much better than thoſe of Har- 
lingen. There are many of the Frizeland 
nobility that uſually refide here; and alſo an 
univerſity, that has given education to ſome 
writers noted for their learning. The ſame 
day I paſſed on through a rich country, with | 
much arable land in it, to Leuwarden, which 
is the capital of the province. It is ſur- 
rounded with ſome ſlight fortifications; the 
ſtreets are regular and well built, and kepft 

very clean; and in ſome parts of it, are canals 
with rows of trees. The Prince of Orange 
has a palace here, which I viewed; but it 
contains nothing worthy of Wem 25 
As I had a letter of recommendation to M. 
Sautyn, a gentleman of confiderable wealth 
in this city, I waited on him ſoon after my 
arrival, and he was ſo obliging as to walk 
with me about the place, and explain what- 
ever I deſired to be informed of. I accepted 
his invitation to dine with him, and was 
genteelly entertained. He carried me in the 
afternoon a round through ſeveral villages, 
in 90 chaiſe ; e which time he gave me 
. . . en 


u e , = 


ſeveral intereſting particulars concerning the 
province of Frizeland. 


There is a good deal of arable land i in af 


ferent Parts of it, but much excellent mea- 
dow ; upon my obſerying to him, that T 
thought the meadows in North Holland had 


a richer appearance than thoſe I had ſeen in 
Frizeland; he replied that theirs might not 


be equal in general to thoſe of Holland, but 


that many tracks were excellent, as J might 
judge by the horſes, cows, and ſheep; all 


theſe are large, but not ſo remarkable as Mr. 
Sautyn ſeemed to think them. The' South- 
Eaſt part of the province is but poor land, 
much of it ſandy, and not fo well inhabited 
as the reſt. He ſaid, their farmers were in 
general reckotied very good ones, though not 
equal to the beſt in Flanders; but that they 
had ſeveral articles of culture in as great, or 
greater perfection than in that famous ter- 
ritory; particularly carrots and turnips. 
That in manufactures, Holland, &c: much 
exceeded them, though they poſſeſſed ſome 
conſiderable fabrics of woollen cloths, and 
alſo of linens : their trade was not flouriſh- 
ing. He remembered, he ſaid,” when there 
was much more buf neſs carried on at 
Dockum, Leuwarden, Harlingen, and Sta- 


voren than at Eire that the Mor ol 
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fiſhery 1 was now the principal ſupport of the 
two latter- towns. 1 begged to know his 
thougbts on the reaſon of this declenſion of 
trade; and he ſaid, that it was not peculiar | 


to the province of Frizeland only, but, he 
apprehended, pretty generally felt all over 


the United Provinces ; but that the immenſe 


trade carried on at Amſterdam and Rotter- 


dam, did not allow the declenfion to be ſo 
viſible. I obſerved, that the great riſe and 


ſupport of their Republic having been a ge- 


neral commerce with all countries, and of 
making Holland an univerſal magazine for 
all products and all commodities, that ex- 
tended buſineſs depended ſolely on other na- 
tions not attending to trade; but when all 


around them were ſtriving as 3 as poſlible 
to get all they could, and every people 
wanted a great navigation, the caſe altered 
much, and every one grew rich at our ex- 


nce. But, added he, it is you (meaning 


England) that have done us moſt miſchief ; 
We are all ſenſible, that our grand rival in 
trade is London, and evety great increaſe of 
that city's commerce, is made much at the | 
expence of that of Amſterdam, &C.. But he 
further remarked, that their country had two 
; other cauſes, to which they attributed their 


Felipe, national debts, ſays he, and a change 
| of 
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of manners. Our national debt has rendered 
ſo many taxes, in the ſhape of cuſtoms and 
exciſes, neceflary, that we have hardly any 
commerce but what is grievouſly burthened, 
and all our home conſumption is rendered. 
exceſſively dear; but even this has not been 
of half the ill conſequence that the change of 
manners has brought about; our country: 
was/once famous for frugality, and even For 
parſimony ; our great commerce was long 
founded in this, for we could afford to trade 
where no nation could rival us ; and the cloſe 
attention given to commerce, which here 
far exceeded what was any where elſe to be 


met with, gave us a great ſuperiority : but 


now, our merchants are come into  indul- 
gences, even into luxury, which has crept in 


by degrees; ſo that dreſs, equipage, table, and 


all family expences are amazingly increaſed; 


the conſequence of this is very ſtrong and 


fatal; a man with an hundred thouſand flo- 
rins, if he lives upon the product of ten thou- 


ſand, and applies that of ninety thouſand an- 


* to his trade, it is very evident, that 
he will be able to increaſe and extend his 


commerce, in a very different manner from 


| what he will do if he ſpends the product of 
thirty thouſand in his houſe, and increaſes 
8 trade with only ſeventy thouſand : but 
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this, continued my friend, is a very mode: 
rate ſuppoſition; ; we have at Amſterdam and 
Rotterdam many . merchants WO ſpend a 
larger part of their income than they lay up, 


that is, than they increaſe their trade with, 


The difference between the œconomy of one = 


conduct, and the extravagance of the other, 


is. amazing, and a difference not only to the 


individuals but allo to the ſtate ; for you may 


caſily conceive, that, in exact proportion as 


the trade of an-individual decreaſes, ſo much 
muſt the general aggregate of anation's com- 


mierce decline alſo. This change of our 


manners is as viſible in Frizeland as in any 


other part of Holland; we had always a no- 


bility, that kept themſelves clear of com- 


merce; but this affectation increaſes ever) 


day in ten-fold proportion. Theſe nobles 


have raiſed the rentals of their eſtates in 2 


moſt extraordinary manner Within theſe 
hundred years, and live in a more ſplendid 


** 


way than formerly; - our merchants, when 


: grown rich, vie with them, and ate fond, in 


this free country, of outſhining them; this 
competition does us infinite miſchief; and 
the raiſing it is all the good which a nobi- 
lity does in a commercial Republic. They 
belong to monarchies, and ought to be con- 
geg to them what good can a nobility do 
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in a country that exiſts only by trade, while 


that nobility deſpiſe trade? I attended with 


great pleaſure to theſe ſentiments of M. Sau- 
tyn, which certainly abound with much 
truth, and a refined knowlege of the real in- 


tereſts of his country. © Our converſation 


laſted till our return to the city, when tak- 
ing my leave of him and his family, I " ſet 
out the next morning for Dockum. 
That town contains nothing that is wor- 
thy of obſervation, unleſs the bridge, which 
18 lofty enough to admit ſhips full-maſted 
| under it, is reckoned ſuch. They have 
ſomething of a trade in exporting butter and 
cheeſe, of which the neighbouring country 


produces very large quantities, the land be- 
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cpu, Bs 5 — . Haj 3 of the 
bauer claſſes of the People in this Country— 
* Journey: to Coevarden— Accident , that befet 
. #be. Author which brings him acquainted 
A with 4 very intelligent Dutchman—Uretcht 
ith —Boifeduc—Captain Rey's improuements on 
waſte Land. — Ber. n tro 
Zealand—Culture of Maddar. 8} 


JUNE the 5th J left Dockum, and' took 
che boat to Groningen, the capital town 
of the province of the ſame name. The dif- 
tance is twenty one miles, through a coun- 
try the chief of which is applied to grazing. 
The lands appear to be well managed and 
laid out, and kept in the ſame neat way that 
5 7 have admired through every part of Hol- | 
land. There are many villages which ſeem 
populous. This twenty-one miles took us 

the whole day, from interruptions of many 

1 Auices, ſome of which were out of order. 
Groningen is a very handſome and remark- 
Abl regular built city; * ſtreets = 
eac 
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each other at right angles, 83 numerous 
houſes that make a very good appearance: : 
and the public buildings, which is nat often 
the caſe, add much to the beauty of the place. 
It is furrounded with a fortification, which 
the inhabitants reckon. very ſtrong, princt- 


pally, I believe, becauſe the outworks were 
deſigned by Cohorn. St. Martin's church is 


worth ſecing'; they have a remarkable organ 
in it which is ſhewn to ſtrangers ;- and they 
conduct them to the top of the ſteeple, from 


whence is a very extenſive proſpect over the 


adjacent country, and well worth viewing, 
from its being a country chiefly of rich . 
interſected with fine canals. The g 


uare is remarkably handſome, 18 7 
zough 


laid out, and well baile. Here alſo, 
Groningen is an inland place, is a beautiful 
harbour for ſhips, well F with quays, 
Whereon is a good appearance of huſinefs. 
The canal that brings up theſe ſhips is a very 
noble one. There being other canals, Rep 

branch every way from hence, the tox 
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carries on a good trade with, all the Hel 


: ' bouring countries; aud pretty far inn Oh 
; many. Upon the Whole, I have JE + 
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June the gth 1 left this town for 


Winſchdoten, at the diſtance of twenty 


miles, which we alſo performed i in the treck- 


ſchuyt, taking us up ſix hours. The whole 
country is exceedingly well peopled, being 


full of villages, and the land made the moſt 


of by cultivation. It is a rich ſoil, applied 


chiefly to paſturage, with ſome arable lands, 
that ſeem well managed; for the crops were 
clean, and the fallows well tilled. The peo- 


5 ple ſeem remarkably chearful and happy; 


and that neatneſs and regularity, which 1 
have traced every where through the other 
provinces T have travelled, is ſtrong here. 


' This happineſs and content of the lower 
. claſſes of a nation make travellin 8 'remarka- 


bly agreeable ; ; for nothing is 5 miſerably | 
irkſome as moving through a country where 
the inhabitants of it are ſo oppreſſed, as to be 


all in poverty and rags. But theſe great 


diſtinctions are all owing to variations of go- 
vernment; arbitrary power ſpreads nothing 
but poverty and miſery, but a free govern- 


ment blefles all the pews that live under it. 


All the parts of Holland, through which 1 


have trayelled, are very heavily taxed ; ; much 
| heavier than in any country in Europe, 


where arbitrary power "reigns ; that is, a 
_ number of * pay more here to 
1. | the 
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the State, and yet every body Is at their eaſe, 


none oppreſſed, and moſt wealihy; ſhould 


not this ſingle circumſtance teach wankind 
the value of liberty? Abſolute power im- 
poveriſhes o heavily, that the people have 
nothing to pay; the money torn from the 
people by irregularity and private oppreſſion, 
amounts to infinitely more than all the 
wealth that goes to the coffers of the Mo- 


narch.. The King tyrannizes over the no- 


bility; the 1 over the gentry; the 


gentry over the tr eſmen 3. and all of them 


fleece aud oppreſs the countrymen. In ſuch 
a ſyſtem, from whence can property. come? 
Nothing can exiſt with any ſecurity, -but 


Land eſtates, for labour, anduſtry, and inge- 


nuity can create incomes. only in free gor 
vern ment ſufficient to yield taxes to the Nate. 
 How-would-a Dutch boor be able to bear fo 
conſiderable ſhare in the public levies, if he 
Was oppreſſed and brow-beaten by 
neighbour, his ſuperior? As Wealth 3 
much the idol and purſuit of. all the Ma- 
ens now in Europe, it is 8 


chemiag head has not fallen pon a m⏑⁸ 


—— 


of qualifying the effects of arbitrary powers 
not for the fake of the intereſts of bumanity, | 


but for an increaſe of their ſubjects wealth. 


The ehcouragement of 3 trade, 
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and manufactures in France, carry ſome- 
thing of this appearance, but nothing yet 
done has been ſyſtematical ; it has been by 
fits and ſtarts, and ever been rather from 
royal momentary bounty, than from eſta- 
bliſhing more real liberty in thoſe points 
chat would tend moſt to make people rich. 
The great difficulty is not the gaining a con- 
'ceflion from the crown, but from the nobility 
and gentry ; who had rather be opprefled by 
a court, than not have the power to oppreſs 
their inferiors. Winſchooten is but a paltry 
town though fortified; but its principal 
ſtrength i is from its ſituation, having ſeveral 
marſhes which We much incommode an 
| Tony! 3 112 £33 6 
At my leaving Win Abst. 1 Aba en- 
quiries concerning the roals and canals thro* 
the province of Overyſſel, and found that 
the principal paſſage was that to Amſter- 
dam but as 1 wanted to view the Eaſtern 
parts of that province, of which T had not 
met with any good accounts, I declined that 
route] and determined to go! to Coevorden, 
which is thirty-nine miles from Win- 
ſchooten. There is no canal thither, nor 
any public way of travelling it, but in an 
irregular poſt-waggon. I agreed with a 
= PS to > whom 8 landlord oh me, 
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for an aukward ſort of chaiſe, which held 
me and my fervant, and with ſome difficulty 
my trunks ; he was to furniſh me with a pair 
of horſes and a poſtillion, for the ſum of three 


and thirty florins, and I was to pay all the 


expences in going. The maſter of the chaiſe 


further infiſted on our being a day and half 
on the journey, which he ſaid was neceſſary, 


as the roads acroſs ſome marſhes were very 


bad; and he ſaid; that at Sleen, a little vil 


lage in the way, I ſhould meet with tra 
accommodation. e\ 

Early in the morning on the 10th, I it 
out, thus provided, for Coevorden, and made 


our firſt ſtage to Mepſche ; to which we had 


a good road, through a rich country, well 


peopled; but at that place we turned off 
into a much worſe, the roads bad, and the 


villages but thinly ſcattered; ; the foil was in 


ſome places ſandy and poor, and in general 
low and marſhy; not managed and improved 
in that maſterly manner which I had ob- 


ſerved in the other parts of the United Pro- 


'vinces. Many marſhes were indeed drained, 
but ſeveral were' yet to do, that were viſibly 


capable of the improvement. We had not 


left Mepſche two hours, before our chaiſe 


broke down, but fortunately it was in fight 


855 x large farm houſe; the farmer, WhO 


Vor. 5 ©. es 
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{proved a very civil Datta, was in his 
yard, and upon obſerving our diſtreſs, came 


to aſſiſt us. 
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J ordered my ſervant to inform 


him, I Was an Engliſh gentleman on my 
road from Winſchooten to Coevorden; that 


I expected to reach Sleen by night, but 


feared this accident would make it difficult; 
that I ſhould be much obliged to him, if he 
would give me what aſſiſtance he was able; 
and that I would readily pay him whatever 


he demanded.. 


The farmer was extremely 
civil, ordered the horſes into his barn; 


| :thewed me into his houſe, where he i intro- 


duced me in a plain, ſenſible manner to his 


Wife and his daughter; and ſent away one of 


bis ſons for a neighbouring peaſant, who 


1 ſupplied the place of a wheel-wright; but 


in the mean time, he entertained me with 
ſome butter-milk, eggs, bacon, and greens, 
with good cheeſe; he was an elderly man, 


with a countenance as expreſſive of an open, 
Honeſt heart, as any I had ever ſeen. 


His 


lon! returned i in about an hour, and, informed 


us, that the man, who was to ſet our chaiſe 


on its legs again, (the axle- tree being broke) 
was abſent; and would not be at home till 


late at night, and his family ſent us word 


Es 


— 


| that he could not be with us till early in the 
Ae ſoon as the Hotels farmer 
heard 


aid, let your maſter know, that he muſt be 


ſatisfied to ſtay where he is; my houſe is at 


his ſervice, I cannot entertain him well, but 


he will be better off than at the inn at Sleen, 
Which is a mere hovel. I had picked up 
Dutch enough to underſtand. part of this dif- 


courſe, and I made my acknowledgments to 


him as well as I could in that language. I 


was much pleaſed with my good fortune, in 
the accident happening ſo near a man that 
was ſo ready to afliſt me; I ſhould have 


5 found it far more diſtreſſing with the N Ig 


run of peaſants. : 


The farmer, i in the aa went 1 = 
his buſineſs i in the fields, and 1 defired leave 


to accompany him, and take my ſervant with 
with me for an interpreter. I think travellers 
do not attend enough to country buſineſs; 


not conſidering, that a well ordered agricul- | 
ture, and improvements in the ſoil of a ſtate, 


are one of the chief pillars of every country. 


It is not that gentlemen can be expected to 


talk or write ſcientifically upon matters of 


| huſbandry, the uſual courſe of edycation will 
not admit of it, nor, perhaps, would there be 


any great uſe in it; but ignorant perſons may, 


in the plain relation of what they ſee, be of 


ſervice to thoſe whoſe inclinations, or way of 
5 0 2 - | * 
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| lifes, lead them to the practice of huſbandry ; 
Wich is an art that was ever in much 
eſteem among all wife and poliſhed nations. 
The great objects that a traveller, eſpecially 
done which propoſes to publiſh the reſult of 
his travels, ought moſt to attend to, are thoſe, 
which have the greateſt probability of being 
uſeful to his own country; theſe are the 
laws, and theit effects; which, however, can 
ſeldom be accurately inveſtigated, unleſs the 
ſtay in a foreign country is of ſome duration; 
uf the trade, its riſe, progreſs, and decline; the 
manufactures, the ſame; and, as 1 Rade juſt 
obſerved, if they would give fore attention 
to agriculture,, I ſee not where the harm 
would be; on the contrary, it might prove, 
in many caſts, uſeful. It is in conformity 
with theſe ideas that I have, during my ſtay 
in Holland, made ſeveral enquiries concern- 
ing the ſtate of huſbandry, whether of paſtu- 
rage or arable land, and was I killed! in the 
art, my enquiries would be more pertinent. 
My friend, the farmer, informed me, that 
he hired his farm of tlie Count of Zencyle, 


and that he paid at the rate of ſix florins an 


Engliſh acre ; but then he had much land of 


a very rent quality. The whole of his 
farm equalled 160 acres Engliſh, as near as 


| 1 could compute. He had — and SO 
as 
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as well as marſh and {andy waſte in his 
farm, and alſo another piece of land, of large 
extent, partly belonging to him. I could 
not clearly comprehend his meaning, but 
ſhould apprehend, that it is the ſame, in fact, 
as an Engliſh common, the right of which is 
in ſeveral farmers, but no cottagers. As we 
walked oyer a piece of poor, ſandy ground, 1 
aſked him, if he could not improve that ſoil ; 
he replied, it was already very valuable to 
him, .for the fallow year yielded bim, with- 
out any tillage, a great crop of fern. This I 
thought was very ſtrange huſbandry, as I had 
| uſually heard that plant repreſentedin England 
as a pernicious weed; but he explained himſelf 
by ſaying, that the fern ſerved him in the 
moſt ample manner for bedding bis cattle 1 in 
their winter ſtalls. He obſerved, that this 
piece of ſandy land yielded a very large quan- 
tity of manure by this means for his better 
lands, and, at the ſame time, that his cattle 
were better bedded than with ſtraw only that 
they waſted in feeding. This made me en- 
quire of him, if he always kept his cattle in 
houſes in the winter. The old man ſeemed 
ſurprized at this queſtion, and aſked me, 
where I ſuppoſed . them. I told him, 
that in England, all our farmers keep their 
cattle i in the fields, during winter, as well as 
e ſummer. 


* 


= 
che winter, I aſked him, if this did not 
15 prove a very expenſive management. He re- 
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ſummer. This he could not well compre- 
hend. He informed me, that all the cattle 
of this country, old and young, and of all 
s, were regularly kept i in houſe through 


plied, no: but if it was more expenſive, it 


would be abſolutely neceſſary; firſt, for the 


good of the eattle; as they would, he aſſerted, 


be pinched ſo with the froſts in winter, that 


twice the common quantities of food would 


' be inſufficient to keep them in heart; and 


5 ſuch beaſts, as were very tender, he thought, | 


would not outlive a winter in the fields. 


. "Tat; fays the old man, where is) your dung. 


3 raiſed, if the cattle in England are in the 


fields all winter? This was a queſtion, the 


| propriety of which ſtruck me, and for which 


I was not prepared with an anſwer; and the 


farmer, ſeeing, I ſuppoſe, my Ignorance, 
went on : by keeping qur cattle houſed, we 


not only preſerye them in good health, but alſo 


_ Taiſe a large quantity of manure, wherewith 


we improve thoſe fields that will probably 


| pa the beſt for it. It is very common, aid 


e, to feed the cattle with hay, turnips, 4 


; a a and to bed them at the ſame 


time with ſtraw; but thoſe among us, who 


bare en. on qur lands, give the ftraw to our | 


5 cattle 


f FF 
ecattle of inferior value, and bed all ſorts with 
fed which we findan improvementofthe moſt 
valuable kind; for it enables us to ſubſtitute 
ſtraw as food for much of our ſtock, inſtead 
of hay. Another material point is the value 
of the dung; we find, from experience, that 
fern makes better manure than ſtraw; inſo- 
much that two loads of dung, made with ER 
fern, is equal in value to three made with 
ſtraw. Fern manure will laſt much longer- 
in the ſoil than that of ſtraw. I conſidered 
all this information concerning fern as very 
valuable; for I well remember, that 1 in En- 
gland, a great deal of fern grows on very 
extenſtve commons, and that no uſe is made 
of it; it is left to rot in the commons and 
warrens, as if impoſſible to be turned to any” 
good uſe; but, I am afraid, that if the facts, 
which have been urged to me by this Dutch 
huſbandman, were ſtated ever ſo clearly to 
our Englith farmers, they would make no 
fort of impreſſion on thein, but would dif. | 
dain to take any ſuch lefſon.. 
© This very intelligent farmer ares me, 
5 chat he was the more attentive to this appli- 
cation of his fern, becauſe he found that the 
goodneſs of his crops depended entirely on 
the quantities of ſuch manure uſed. He 
Aae he ſhould: not be able to make any profit 
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by his farm, if he neglected the article of 
_ as much dung as poſſible in the win- 
He uſed not only his fern for this pur- 
— but made great uſe of a very marthy 
bit of land he had, which was fo wet that 
no cattle: could get to it, except for about 
two months in the height of ſummer; this 
piece yields him a vaſt cropof ruſhes andflags, 
to the amount of ſeveral waggon loads: He 
applies them to the ſame uſe as his fern, that 
is, for bedding his cattle, and finds an equal 
advantage in it. Another circumſtance he 
informed me of, and which I think may be 
uſeful to mention, is a method he has in the 
management of his dung; at the ſame time 
that he beds his cattle with fern or ruſhes, 
he ſtrews ſand among them, in pretty large 
quantities: what the purpoſe of this' was, 1 
could not conceive, till he explained it. It 
zs for encreafing the quantity of manure, and 
alſo e quality of it, by abſorbing. all the 
urineh and he ſaid, that it was not of the 
eaſt prej ejudice to the cattle. I muſt own, 
this practice ſtruck me; I had never heard of 
any fimilar one in England, but yet, it 
might be there imitated with profit. The 
1 of his ſheep is exactly upon the 
fame plan; for inſtead of folding them in the 
EN as is the cuſtom i in England, he, all 
winter 
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winter 1 forms his fold adjoining to his 
| barn, and litters them 1 in ny: Wave, manner 
as his cows. 
Ĩhe old man, 1 me very i 
to. his converſation, extended his walk ta 
ſhew me his crops, which ſeemed to be very 
good; he had fields of moſt ſorts of common 


grain, and one or two of buck wheat, which 


| he ſaid was very profitable. The only 5 
culiar one, not known in the fields of I 

land, was carrots; he had a long field of 
them, in which he had a large parcel of wo- 


men and children weeding. This, he faid, 


was · the moſt profitable crop on his farm. 
Night coming on, we returned to his houſe, 
where his wife and daughter had been pre- 


paring ſupper; it was common fare, but 
| good of the ſort, and I eat it with thegreater | 


pleaſure, as I obſerved that the cleanlineſs. of 


the houſe was truly Dutch. I gave my man 


orders to take care that the chaiſe was well 
mended early iu the morning, and retired to 
reſt in a clean bed, much pleaſed with my 


reception. 1 took an early breakfaſt before 


my departure, and gave my worthy friend a 
purſe of florins with more pleaſure than I 


had a long time parted with money. He 


was extremely thankful, and we puſhed on 
for i ai to my no {mall ſatisfaction in 
eſcaping 
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L eſcaping. the inn at Steen. The country 
de travelled through is indifferent, not 


nch, and much marſh land; we did not ar- 


8 8 % Coevorden till at noon" of the 11th. 
9 pp 15th: its fortifications, a place of much 
©  ftrengh; being eſteemed one of the keys of 
te United Provmces. In the war of 1672 
it proved fo, for the Biſhop of Munſter, 
| making” himſelf” maſter” of it, decided the 


vated in a low marſh, which renders 


eampaign. It is not otherwiſe a place of 


any note: there is a manufacture of thread 


in it, which employs. gy * women 5 
« and chlldren. hs FF is wk Cup Gans. £7 +8 


From Coevorden 1. 0 for other 


£2 aſs to carry me to Zwoll, the diſtance 35 
miles. Being forced to come again into the 
terms of lying on the road, though I could 
find I was not to expect good accommoda- 
tons. I breakfaſted at Hardenburghs, and 
reached Ommen in the afternoon ;' where 1 
Was eb diſappointed by finding a verxx 
d  devent inn. The town ſtands pleaſantly on 
_ An this line of country is marſhy, 


and ſome of it poor; but the road runs on 


46 higher and better grounds. It is not, upon the 

Whole, an agreeable country, though, ſince 1 
leſt Winſchooten, it varies from any other 1 

7 N58 l in Holland On the x3th in the 


> mornin 8 | 


. 
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Hornig 1 got to Zwoll, which is a conſider- 1 
able place; it lies between two rivers, and 


has a branch that runs through the town. 


It is well built, the ſtreets regular, and the . 
are ſeveral public edifices, that will catch me: - 
attention of a ſtranger. The fortifications _ 
are the greateſt ornoment to it, from being 
planted regularly. From Zwoll I took a re- 
gular poſt chaiſe to Deventer, the diſtance˖ 
twelve miles. This is a rich country, and 


very well kept, but there are ſome marſh 


lands and fandy tracks within fight at ſeveral 
places. I went to the Crown inn, where 1 
met with pretty good accomdation, but 


dear. Here is a tolerable appearance of 


trade, though nothing in compariſon of what 
it once poſſeſſed when a Hanſe Town, 
There are many people of fortune make it 


their reſidence, which renders the town 
_ chearful, and the more agreeable to ſtrangers; 
but the public buildings have nothing in 


them deſerving notice, though ſtrangers are 
ſhewen an uncommon old tower of great an- 
tiquity, the walls of which are near twenty 


feet thick; a notable fortification before that 
deſtructive enen with ſalt-petre was f in- 
vented. 


The next morning 1 went. to 20 | 
which 1 is eight. miles Waere The 
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is but indifferent. On ſome. rich, ſandy 
loams they haue tobacco here; which being 


an unuſual product of huſbandry in Europe, 


and what I had no where ſeen, I ſtopped to 
obſerve it. They dig their lands into three 


feet ridges, and ſet the crop in rows. They 
ſay, it requires very rich land, and that it 
does much miſchief to all the country where 

vated, for it robs. all other lands of ma- 


hure, and at the ſame time exhauſts the ſoil 


in a very extraordinary degree. They did 


not reckon it, theſe circumſtances confidered, 


more profitable, or but little ſo, than com- 
mon huſbandry. Zutphen i 18 ſituated 3 in the 
midſt of drained fens, but is nevertheleſy 


reckoned by the inhabitants to have a very 


wholeſome air. It is a large and well built 
town, and ſtrong] y- fortified ; the public 
bualdings are hand ſome, and deſerve notice, 


f ok old church i is a ; fine building, ad the 
ſteeple very high; all the towns in Holland 
Have their Stadthouſes as well as Amſterdam , 


but many of them are very mean edifices, 


like our Town-halls in Engliſh corporation 
towns, which are generally heaps of rubbiſh. 


This however of Zutphen deſerves notice. 


The fourteen miles from Zutphen to Arn- 


bern. by Wwe 18 through various ſorts 


f 


# 


{MT LW 2. 


of Lande, but ſome of them very indifferent. 
I was informed, that moſt of the county of 
Zutphen, and a great part of Guelderland, 
conſiſted in general either of marthes, heath, 
or but half improved fands, which much ſur- 
prized me; for I had conceived, that the 
United Provinces were ſo thickly inhabited, 


rkhat almoſt every ſpot was richly cultivated; 


but the caſe is, the people are very unequally 
diſtributed; the province of Holland is full 
of cities and towns, and every inch cultivat- 
ed, but theſe parts, being much more out of 
the way of trade, are not ſo thronged with 
people. Arnheim isa very fine city, extremely 
well built, with ſeveral beautiful ſtreets. It 


is the refidence of many perfons of fortune 


and diſtinction, who ſupport themſelves 
without the affiſtance of trade. The place 


is very lively, having a greater air of chear- 


fulneſs and eaſe than moſt I had been in 


of late. My quarters were at the Peacock 
inn, which is kept by a Frenchman, who has 


a ſmattering of Engliſh. I was treated well 
here, and ſerved with a table that alrnoft 
deferves the epithet of elegant, and yet the 


expence was not extravagant. From this 


place I made an excurſion to ſee Loo, the fa- 
mous favoutite ſeat of King William. The 
r is a vile country, ail heaths and fo- 

reſts, 
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reſts, and in the midſt of which ſtands the 
palace. It contains nothing that figures 
much to an Engliſhman, who has viewed 


the fine buildings in his own country. The | 


gardens are what the Dutch moſt admire ; . 


5 but theſe are quite in the old ſtile, with wa- 


ter-works, baſons, and regular caſcades z but 


- ts the ſhady walks they ſhew you with ſome 
7 oſtentation, and they are indeed very well 


planted, and the trees large, but all is clipt 


and regular. Roſendall is in the ſame taſte, 
but the building highly ornamented. Ano- 
her excurſion I made was to Nimeguen, on 
© _ the canal which is cut ſtrait between theſe 
_ _, cities, at their joint expence. It is a large 
HT and confi derable city, ſtrongly fortified, be- 
ing conſidered as one of the keys of the 
United Provinces, and is the capital of that 
of Guelderland. It is very populous, hav- 
ing ſeveral manufactures that are flouriſhing. 
5 There are ten churches in it. St. Stephen's 
>. the principal, i in which is a. very fine monu- 


ment of Catharine of Bourbon, wiſe to A- 


dolph VII. Duke of Guelder. The Stadt- 1 
oy hong is a conſiderable” edifice, but has no- | 
thing elegant in it. From the old caſtle 


there is a very beautiful proſpect of the ad- 


©”  Jacent country. This place is much noted 
for the, MEN: of peace between. the F rench 


and 


„ u O UL A N Dos av 
and the allies in 1678; of which Sir Wale = 


ne has left ſo excellent an account. 


Early on the 1 7th I left Arnheim, on ak "A 


| oy to Utrecht. It is two and thirty miles, 


through an extreme pleaſant, and much of;at ' 
a rich country, abounding with ſeats . and 23 
villas. It is well peopled, and ſeems) rich. 

Utrecht is one of the firſt cities in the Unite | 


' Provinces ; it is ſpacious, and very populous, 
and excellently ſituated in a beautiful cou 
try. The chief ſtreets, which are regular 
and well built, are cut through with canals: 


the new Gratch and the Vaert run through : _ 
the whole city, having no leſs than five and 
thirty bridges over them. The edifices on . 
the former would do credit to any city 8 
Europe. The ſquare is ſpacious, and; the © 
centre of ſeveral regular ſtreets, that e 
another at right angles. Utrecht is longer . 
than the Hague, and next to it, is the priu- 
-cipal reſidence of the nobility, and all 4 e 
perſons who live on their private fortunes. © 
beſides which advantages, it is the capital f 
the province of the ſame. name, and ere 
the ſovereign courts are held. The-cathe- = 
dral is in ruins, nor is there any other publis : 


buildings that deſerve notice. The ſteeple 


8 of this cathedral is however one of the higheft 1 „„ 
in Holland, and from it Thag the ne 5 
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of viewing an amazing proſpect over Five of 
the Seven Provinces, anda great way further 
towards Cleves in Germany. They ſhewed 
me above fifty walled towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, none of them more than a day's 
Journey from this city. Utrecht is the ſeat 
of a flouriſhing univerſity, in which are great 
numbers of ſtudents from various parts, par- 
ticularly from Germany and the North of 
Europe. One of the moſt agreeable ſpecta- 
cles here, is, what they call their Mall, from 
that of St. James's park. It is near three 
quarters of a mile in length, with four large 
parallel walks with rows of trees: here the 
beſt company in Utrecht parade backwards 
and forwards, eſpecially on Sunday evenings 
in ſummer. The environs of the city are 
perfectly agreeable, 'being” full of gardens, 
orchards, canals, and walks; but the foil is 
too ſandy for the rich verdure of meadows, 
and ee e are mn Belts: Rſs near 
the city. 3 
I took my cows of Dank the wins, 
und went by the treckſchuyt to Vyann, 
in my way to Boifleduc. This is a little 
| "town of an agreeable appearance, which does 
not belong to Holland, but to the Counts of 
Brederode. The air is reckoned remarkably 
nh and fine; but this. 1 


By 


| HO Nn 
by many people retiring here under pretence 
of the air, but really from very different mo- 
tives. It is yea troubleſore to the Duvth: 


M8 the next e and 1s See on his Wen | 
Waal; it is pretty ſtrongly fortified. They 
are famous here for freſh water fiſh; I had as 
fine tench for my dinner as ever I ſaw; and 
the price is moderate. From henee it is 20 
miles to Boiſledue; through Worcum and 
Hueſden, both which places are fortified: 
The country 1s all indifferent ; but even the 
worſt ſoils, and the moſt unintereſting na- 
tural views, are rendered pleaſing by the 
great ſpirit of neatneſs and regularity which 
is every where found. = -\ 
Boiſledue is one of the grand 8 of 
Holland, being exttemely well fortified by 
art, and better ill by nature. It is ſituated 
an ariſing ground, in the midſt of an exten- 
five marſh, through which there would be no 
poſſibility of approaching it, were there not 
cauſeways made, and theſe are ſtrongly for-. 
rified by redoubts. The town is five miles 
in cireutnference, being on the confluence of 
the three rivers, Domel, Aa, and Dreſe ; and 
its ditches are filled by their waters, which 
contribute much to the ſtrength of the 
place. Theſe rivers form fevend very fine 
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canals, which run through the heart of the 
city: over theſe there are fifty, ſtone bridges. 
Ten good ſtreets center in the principal 
ſquare, which has a fine effect; but this 
ſquare is ſurtounded by timber buildings, 
which are mean. As to publie buildings, 
the church of St. John is a very noble one:; 
but the clock, which they ſhew with much 
oſtentation, is not ſo greatly ſtriking. The: 
Stadthouſe is a handſome edifice, raiſed on 
the plan (but much ſmaller) of that at Am- 
ſterdam. Here are ſeveral very flouriſſing 
manufactures, particularly in the linen and 
woollen way; and ſome of knives and other 
hardware, and alſo of needles. I made en- 
quiries into the ſtate of theſe fabrics, and the- 
report I had was more favourable to them 
than uſual ; maſt of them being in a ſucceſs. 
ful ſtate. The linen trade is not ſo flouriſh+ 
ing as formerly, but, I believe, even that bas 
no reaſon to complain. The country, for 
ſome miles to the South Eaſt, of this town, 
has many extenſive tracks of waſte land, 
Which would well anſwer cultivation: but 
the inhabitants do not in general ſeem much. 
attentive to ſuch buſineſs, | notwithitanding; 
the ſucceſs of certain individuals, who have 
amptec Fe Amongſt theſe, there is a 


1 $4 3 


iſhed 3 in Holland. This — — is te 
tled at Tillebourg, twelve miles from Boiſle- 
duc. I took a journey thither, purpoſely to 
view his improvetnents : the hiſtory of which 
is this. In the neighbourhood of that town 
are very extenſive heaths,' that are common, 
the appearance of them not at all inviting, 
and the value to the public contemptible. 
M. Rey, of the regiment of Pepin, petitioned 
the States of Boiſleduc for a grant of a part of 
theſe heaths, engaging at the ſame time to cul- 
_ tivate them. His requeſt was refuſed, from 
that little ſpirit of raiſing difficulties, whith 
is ſo often found to arm againſt thoſe who ever 
_ purpoſe any novelties. A year elapſed after 
this refuſal, when, by ſome means or other; 
the knowledge of this affair was ſo ſpread; 
that it came to be debated in the States Ge- 
neral ; where a member, ſenſible and worthy; 
I doubt not, propoſed; that the Captain's pe- 

titior ſhould be complied with, as an —_ 
that tended evidently to the public good. 

was at once agreed to, and Captain Rey — 
in poſſeſſion of the lands he had deſſred. 
It is a miſtake in ſeveral writers to ſay, 
chat this gentlernan executed all his works 
metely with his pay as a Captain; for I had 
it ſtom his on mouth, that / he began with a 
b P 2 - (mall 
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ſinall. private fortune, which was of greae 


uſe to him, more in gaining him credit for 


the ſums he wanted to borrow, than in the 


application of that particular amount. This 


fortune, however, was but inconſiderable. 

Upon my arrival at this gentleman's farm, 
I ordered my ſervant to inform him, that I 
was an Engliſh gentleman on my travels, 
and having heard much of his great improve- 


ments, was come from Boifleduc purpoſely to 


deſire permiſſion to ſee them. The Captain 


came himſelf to my chaiſe, and very politely 


deſired me to alight, telling me that he 
would ſhew me what little matters he had 
done with the greateſt pleaſure, and imme- 


_ diately conducted me to his: houſe. It was 


about one o'clock ;-»the Captain ſaid, he 
ſhould dine preſently, and in the interim de- 
ſired permiſſion to fhew me bin chateau, and 
his farming offices. 

All theſe, he informed me, tas hed built by 
degrecs, for that not a ſtone was to be ſeen 
before he began his works. The houſe is 
ſmall, but ſubſtantial, confiſting of a little 
paſſage in the center, and a parlour on each 


fide; one is the common room, and the other 
for company; behind theſe is a kitchen, and 
an adjeining room for his work people, with 


ee 5 and oper all four 
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bed-chambers. He has a large barn, two 


tables, three houſes for cows, and ſome other 


inferior offices, ſurrounding a ſquare court 
near the houſe, When he had ſhewed me 


theſe buildings, he returned to dinner; a 


flight but genteel repaſt provided, not expen- 
five, but frugal. The Captain is a man of 
ſenſe, and has ſeen enough of the world to 
avoid that very falſe politeneſs of apologies, 
1 give you, Sir, faid he, addrefling himſelf ta 
me, good bread, good beer, good wine, and 
good cheeſe; as to all the reſt, I attend na 
further, This is certainly the ſenfible line 
of life; a man may always have theſe in ſtore, 
Jo as not to be put to a nonplus if any ſtran- 
ger calls upon him. I have heard this lan- 
uage more than once in England, but never 
till now beheld the conduct really exiſting, 
and reduced to practice. The converſation, 
turned upon agriculture, and the Captain's 
improvements. When I came here, Sir, 
faid he, I found all an open common, c- 
vered with buſhes, fern, and other trumpery, 
without ane incloſure, or a ſingle advantage 
that I could apply to uſe. I firſt erected one 
half of this houſe, in which | reſided while' 
all the other works wers going an, I began 
with a pair of horſes and a yoke of en. 
with which I broke up a field of ten acres. 
og 3 I could 
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I could have managed a larger undertakings 
but the, fences were not completed, for L 


| haye ever made it a rule of conduct, to incloſe 


completely the piece of land I defigned to 
improve. I haye obſerved ſome waſte lands 
in France, attempted to be improved, with- 
out attending to this rule, but never with 
ſucceſs. My crops upon my firſt incloſure 
Were. good, and gave me courage to proceed 
with {pirit in my undertaking. J ſhould 
have been better able to encounter the dif- 
ficultics, 1 met with, had I been mare prac- 


tiſed in huſbandry ; but for want of expe- 


rience, I made blunders at the very begin 
ning of my undertaking, for I was too eager 
after profit in ſowing corn, whereas the firſt 
buſineſs ought to have been the raiſing winter 
food for, cattle ; and this, faid he, ought ta 


a 5 the great object in all beginnings.“ I did 


ot: comprehend this reaſoning, as it appeared 
to me, that raiſing what would buy food for 
cattle, was in effect raiſing that food; how⸗ 
ever, as M. Rey continued his obſervations, 
L did not interrupt him for an explanation. 
6c The vear following I. encloſed two. fields, 
each of ten acres, Which I was forced to grub 
up, to bring the land into order, for the 
plough to work in. This was a great and 
an rp work; apd 1 made it the ge. 
; 3 "os 
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ſo, from trying an experiment in cutting 
the ſurfacè of a part for burning it, from t 
practice of a French nobleman; Who has 
publiſhed a work on impfovements of wilte 
land. The foil alſo being ſandy, I was much 
troubled in making the fences; my method 
was to cut'a ditch; and plant a live hedge of 
hornbeam or the bank, which, you will ſee; 
has at laſt atiſwered perfectly well; but the 
expence of defending it, While younk, with 
the rubbiſh that was cut from the heath, 
found conſiderable. I purchaſed this year 
three cows, and began to think myſelf a 
confiderable farmer. In this manner, Sir, I 
continued a gradual inereaſe of cultivated 
land for five years, making alſo occafional 
additions to my hve ſtock,” to my fervants; 
and alfo to my buildings'; and! it pleaſed God 
to proſper my undertaking, that I then found 
bur little difficulty in getting eredit for 
twenty thouſand florins, which enabled me 
to enlarge greatly my undertakings The 
year following, I borrowed as much more; 
and the expenditure of that ſum, with the 
annual one of my own! favings, brought my 
works. in ſuch forwardneſs, that Sep that 
time T have had, not only an increafing, but 
a profitable farm. I have been for ſometime 
Paying off gradually thoſe meumbrances; and 
F4 {hall 
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ſhall ſoon be perfectly free on that head. K 


little experience pointed aut my firſt errors, 


and the way to avgid them,” I made it a 
point to increaſe my gattle, as faſt as I was 


able, and could da that only by bringing my 
lands to bear graſs, The common meadows 
require à rich foil,” I therefore adopted. the 
artificial ones. I tried Lucerne, eſparcette, 
clover red and white, ſpurry, &c. In Lu- 
gerne, I haye neyer dane any thing, except 
in one ſmall piece of rich land, that had been 
manured- in a more ample manner than 1 


could paſſibly afford, if 1 had extended che 


gulture of it: the great red cloyer and ſpu 
have been my principal friends ; for I may 


truly ſay, J have had more aſſiſtance from 


them, than from. any other branches of my 
cultivation. Turnips and carrots J have 
principally 4 on far the winter ſub; 


fiſtence of, my cattle ; and ] find, man they 


pare well for the . By adheteing 
to the modes which J have found moſt ads 
yantageous, I have no doubt of continuing 


to increaſe my profit, Nor ſhould 1 forget 


to obſerve to you, Sir, that I have found no 


light aſſiſtance in my underjakings from a 


Jettle ſettlement I have on my land, of five 


| Palatine families, by whoſe means, at the 
you time that ] haye * a good friend to 


them, | 
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them, they have done much in returning its 
ſo that we are truly the better for each other.“ 
I here remarked to him that I ſhould ſuppolts 

the ſucceſs of ſuch yndertakings, on What 
ever ſcale they are carried on, muſt depend 
wepgy-much an peopling the waſtes, deſigned 
to be improved; for without plenty of 
hands, how are improvements to be carried 
on? Very true, he replied, and I am con- 
vinced from my own experience, that no- 
thing would anſwer ſo well to their High 
Mightineſſes, as the ſettling poor German 
families on the numerous and extenſive 
waſtes which are in the provinces of Zut- 
phen, Guelderland, Breda, and Oyeryflel, for 
they would preſently make them well cul- 
tivated proyinces; but improvements of theſe 
waſtes muſt be made by private perſons, for 
public well Proſper 1 in ann t of the 
; u 727 Es 
The Captain e me prog principal 
parts of his farm which lye very agreeably 
around his houſe; it is a very pleaſing one to 
view, for the fenges are new: made, regular, 
and kept in excellent order. The crops, I 
obſeryed, were all free from weeds, and every 
field appeared in good condition. What a 
practical farmer would prenonnce. on them, 


{ J know not, but 1 on M. Rey e to 
* | 4 
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me to bo an excellent Huſbandtman! He was 
—_— 2 fg kor 1 infiſtec on m 
wibthought: — Was gcc 


molly ſenfible and inſtructive. T cu not 


zeave him without” refleting' on the g 

things, which may wn ons the foree 

of induſtry and © Captain Rey's 

eſtate, on the waſtes of Tillebourg,” is a new 
creation; -feveral families are ſupported 

that land, which before did not yield enbegf 


0 ee keep a ſhet p. This is by no means to be 


ed fingly as à private acquiſition, 'the 


Staate feaps probably more profit from it than 
88 4 * individual er -iereaſibg the value of 


more e inte thitk tad of new ItiSaltthous 
ſubjects? The States of the country, who 
rejected M. Rey's petition, muſt now be 


convinced of the practicab ity and tlie profit 
of improving theſe waſtes, ' and the States 
General have plainly hen their ſagaerty in 
grantitig it. But what is very aſtottiſfling, 
this bright example has had ſcarcely any ef. 
Keats; except one or two inſtances of im- 
provement which I heard of, but in ſuch a 
vonfuſed manner, that I could hardly make 
out whether it was on new or old incloſures. 


* I 
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I it not amazing, that M. Rey's great ſuc» 
cCeſs, ſhould have no followers ? I apprehend, 
that gantlemen, 3 in a fimilar Nate, are afraid 
of attempting ſuch. undertakings, leſt they 
 ſhquld. either be loſers by them, or perfect 
. Ulaves to the Work; and indeed while perſons | 
are ignorant, it muſt require à certain enthus 
ſiaßn in the mind to carry a man through all 
oppoſing difficulties, till lueceſs. haek. math 
aud crowned his wiſhes. 1 
ITillebourg, though out of he direc — 
to Breda from Boiſleduc, was now my neareſt 
way to it, I therefore took my leave of tho 
Captain, thankwg him very ſincerely for his 
hoſpitality, and made the beſt of my way to 
Breda the acth. The road leads moſtly 
through uncultivated heaths, that require 
ſuch ſpirits as M. Rey's to improve, and 
would doubtleſs repay their attention equally 
as well. Breda deſerves the traveller's atten- 
tion, It is one of the ſtrongeſt towns in 
Holland ; the. fortifications are very regular, 
and kept in excellent repair; the ſituation of 
the place is low, for the ſea can be let into 
the ditches, and from thence over much of 
the country, which, muſt render an army's 


, cceſs to it very difficult, The whole barony 


and town belongs to tlie Prince of Orange, 
who; is the Sovereign, and has a modern builr 


caſtle 
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caſtle for his refidence when here, with gar - 
dens, and a ſmaall park. It is a large place, 
populous, and well built. From Breda I 
went the 25th to Bergenopzoom, which is 


1 twenty miles, through amuch richer country. 


This city is large, and the ſtreets regular; 
the church and the palace were fine build. 
ings before the ſiege in 1747. The market 
place is very large and handſome, but the 


fortifications are the principal objects in it. 


The Dukes of Parma and Spinola, both found 


them too ſtrong for all their power, which 


gave it the title of the Virgin -fortreſs, and 
impregnable; for as ſuch it was reckoned 


before Marſhal Lewendahl came before it. 


It ſtands in the midſt of marſhes ſo that 
every advantage of ſituation is united with 


thoſe. of Cohorn, as he was long employed to 


conſtruct whatever works about it he thought 


neceflary for making it as ſtrong as poſſible. 


A canal keeps open a communication with 
the teas and to defend this canal, there are 


redoubts, forts, paliſadoes, &. without 
number, and a village ſtrongly fortified in 
the midſt. In a word, nothing was ſpared 


d 0 ſecure to it its pretences to being 1 impreg- 


nable; and it is the general opinion in Hol- 
has, that 1 it dT is 5 ; Ro that the pions 
15704 243.400 
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would never have taken it with theis cannong 
unleſs N had loaded chem ith As 
balls. 1 

ig nd; ah finiſhed 1 my view of 
nn f took boat for Goes, in the iſland - 
of South Beveland, in the province of Zea- 
land, where I put up at the Golden Lion, 
which is but an indifferent inn, and the peo- _ 
ple not very civil. The next morn, I made 
an excurſion to view the iſland; which 
is about fifteen miles long, and half as broad. 
The land all lies low, and is defended from 


the ſea by high banks. The ſoil is extremely 


rich, but not all applied to paſturage. I ſaw 
much corn, which appeared to be very fine, 
and clean; and alſo ſome large fields of. 
mnadder, which is a particular article of cul - 
ture in this country, which they follow verx 
| er and from whence madder is called 

Zealand madder. It grows on flat lands; 
ed into regular oblongs by ſmall 
trenches, and in rows about a foot aſunder; 
it is a ſtraggling odd plaut; yet J remarked, 
that they keep it very clean, by weeding 
and hoeing, for I could ſcarcely ſee a ſingle 
weed in a large field. They informed me; 
Ev it is nes Hong in an Pere unleſs the 
2 N e 
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growth is extra xy,” and in fuch caſe 


ro are ſufficient; the valuable part is the 


root, which, when dried, makes a very fine 
dye: they eſteem it more profitable than any 
other article of huſbandry, but are forced 
pick their land for it; as it will ſueceed only 


on certain ſoils : the great point is to find 


pieces dry enough for it, and at the ſame 
time extremely fertile, for no land can be too 
rich for it. Great quantities of madder are 


exported from moſt parts of Zealand to Lon- 
don, as the growth does not ſuceeed in Eng- 


hand, notwithſtanding all * ere 
that have been uſed to raiſe it. r 
From Goes, I went by water to Mid. 


N Uebung, which is the capital, not only of 


the iſland of Walcheren, but alſo of all Zea 


4 


cities in the United Provinces, being very 


5 large and well built; the ſtreets are broad, 
tegular, and very well paved; the publie 
cedifices ſtriking, and ſome of them magnts 


ficent. Here are twenty churches, among 
which the new church figures moſt; it has a 
very handfome oupolty and great merit in 


the architecture. Merchant veſſels come 
into the center of the eity, by means of a 


canal from the ſea; ſo that Middlebu rgh en- 


yu a very conſiderable commerce, particu- 
larly 
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larly in Span and French wines, n 
ars reckoned the ſtaple of the place. I made 
aànu excurſion through the principal part of 
the iſland, which was not a diſagreeable em- 
ployment for a day. It is a rich, low, flat 
country, applied to raiſing both corn and 
paſture; and it abounds alſo with madder; 
but they ſeem to plant it in a different man- 
from what they do in Beveland. I made 
ſome enquiries into culture here, as I had 
done there; and found that they reckon that 
a common crop from an Englith acre, will 
produce from three to four hundred florins in 
value, if it is in the ground three years; this 
is about thirty or forty pounds; but then the 
expences of the management run very high. 
and they manufacture it, for which ſeveral 
conſiderable buildings are neceſſary, before 
it is marketable. But notwithſtanding theſe 
eircumſtances, they eſteem it a more pro- 
fitable article than either corn or | graſs. 
From Micdleburgh, I ſet out on the 27th for 
Bruges, through Dutch Flanders; the part I 
' travelled, was not equally fertile in appear- 
ance, nor fo. agreeable as I had been given. 
by the books to underſtand, but towards the 
Auſtrian Province it improves greatly. And 
bart as I conclude my journey through the 
4 1 dominions 
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dominions of the States General, it will | 
neceſſary to make ſome: obſervations, and 
give a general review of ſeveral particulars 
concerning the Dutch, not ſufficiently ex- 
uncd in the ing chapters. 
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0 the hafen, f H olland. 
TT is not only that general trale of buy- 
ing and ſelling, which has enriched to 


S great a degree this country, but it is fuller 
of manufactures than any other in Europe. 


The Dutch have numerous fabrics, which * 


they work up from the products of all theit 
neighbours, and of all parts of the world; 
theſe they vend in their general trade; and\ 
and this traffic is one of the principal pillars 
of their ſtate. I have, i in various paſſages, in 
the preceding accounts, given the reſult of 
my enquiries on this head, at the manufac- 
turing. towns. through which I paſſed ; but 
there remains ſome general remarks. to be 
laid before the reader, in order that he may 
have the better idea of the preſent ſtate of 
the Dutch manufactures; and this I ſhall do 
by taking ſome extracts from a very good 
account of them, which has been lately pub- 
liſhed in Holland, and which has nor wa 
rm” in the * language. 

Vol. I. „ „ Holland | 
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“% Holland has been the ſeat of manufar- 
tures without doing any thing actively to 
attract them. Workmen from every coun- 
try, moleſted in their perſons, their eſtates, 


or their religion, have taken refuge here, 
with their abilities and their induſtry; this 


induſtry has ſuſtained them in a ſtate greatly 
flouriſhing, as long as the low price of la- 
bour would allow a. profit ' ſufficiently great 
in the fale of their fabrics. In the laſt age, 


it is certain, that there was no place compa 


| rable to Holland, for numbers of flouriſhing 


manufactures. In the principal cities of the 
province of Holland, were found the fineſt 


and richeſt fabrics of all forts, of ſtuffs, of 


filk, in every variation of gold, ſilver, &c. 
of wool, and linens of all forts, colours, and 
dies, the fineſt and moſt rare ;. ribbons and 
laces of gold, ſilver, and ſilk, velvets, gauzes 
flowered and plain, tapeſtries, leathers. gilt, 
&c. All theſe manufactures exiſt at preſent, 


but v with leſs eclat than formerly: they are, 


cfoertally 3 in choſe of wool, ſilk, gold, and 
ſilver, rivalled by the competition of Genoa, 


Venice, France, and England. They make 
at Amſterdam, gold and. ſilver ſtuffs, da- 


maſks, brocades, taffeties, mohairs, ſhal- 
loons, velvets, and pluſhes. They imitate 
1 ä many of the different kinds 


; end 
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and deſigns of ſtuffs at Lyons; for they have 
never poſſeſſed, in theſe manufactures, the 
art of deſigning, which embelliſnes and en- 
riches annually thoſe of Tours, and princi- . 
_ pally thoſe of Lyons, by a great variety, and 
by the graces. of taſte and novelty. Theſe 
manufactures, and thoſe of woollen ſtuffs, at 
Leyden and Utrecht, which have for fame 
time enriched their exportation, had not 
their birth: in Holland, but were brought 
there by refugees... A general toleration, 
and a certain aſylum, have enriched Hol- 
land with the induſtry of other nations, and 
eſpecially with that of the French; and the 
prodigious extent of the Dutch commerce. 
joined to their intelligence and refined œeο 
nomy, have given to the manufactures of 
theſe, refugees, a reputation which has in- 
ſured a great ſale of all the productions af 
their induſtry, and from thence brought 
them continually nearer to perfection. This 
reputation has been ſuch, that it has not 
been uncommon for the velvets manufae- 
tured at Milan, to be ſent to Holland, and 
from thence re- exported to Milan, for the 
Holland velvet; to which, beſides the ex- 
pence of freight and commiſſion, this repa- 
tation ON Oy e 4 
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- The ſtuffs of Holland have ſupported for 
a long time the competition of thoie of Ly- 
ons, and above all of thoſe of Paris, in ſpite 


of the great variety, taſte, and the beauties 
of deſign, in the fabrics of Lyons, which 
have for a long time decided the ſuperiority 


in all manufactures of filk. The ſilk ſtuffs 
of Holland have been ſought for in France 
for a great number of years, on accou it of 
their ſolidity, and eſpecially by thoſe who 
do not change with the mode. For in this 
atticle, ſuch has been the extravagance of 


the faſhion, that it every year receives im- 


perious dictates from the fabrics of Lyons, 


by introducing new taſte and new deſigns. 


Manufactures have reſiſted for a long time 


in Holland, the exceſſive abundance of the 


currency, which commerce has, without 
ceaſing, accumulated, and which has neceſ- 
ſarily become the ſcourge of their manufac- 
tures, particularly of thoſe which require 
the moſt labour and induſtry, or which are 
not ſupported by a great internal conſump- 
tion, as the ſilk ſtuffs. The ſobriety of the 


Dutch, and that of the French, become the 
ſame in Holland; and the ſmall profits, 


With Which the Dutch merchants are con- 


tented, , have ſuſtained for a long time thoſe 


nyRtures in a flouriſhing ſtate. But the 
| ; dearneſs 
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dearneſs of labour, occaſioned by the abun- 
dance of money, and the taxes upon houſes, 
and upon all the neceſſaries of life, has 
much hurt their manufactures, and even 
tends towards their deſtruction. There re- 
mains however, ſome ſmall ſilk fabrics at 
Haerlem, which the interior conſumption. 
maintains; but which are weakly animated, 
from the competition of the ſimilar manu- 
factures of France, and which it is very dif- 
ficult for the republic to prevent the entry 
of. The other wrought ſtuffs richer, from 
a more complicated labour, have in many 
places ſtopped, even for the home conſump- 
tion, in favour of thoſe of France; and 
which is owing more to the cheapneſs of the 
latter, than to ſuperiority of taſte, dag, 'ot or 
exactneſs in the execution of them. 
gts Commerce has rendered lace i important; 
2 induſtry has perfected the art of making 
At 28 > the ornament, and the diſ- 
—— of riches, after having been one of the 
ſigns. of poverty: nevertheleſs, ſhew alone 
would not ſupport the cuſtom, but there is a 
kind of ceconomy extended to laced cloths. 
The luxurious expence is more conſiderable 
in thoſe that are plain. The French, who 
en well how to be induſtrious, and to 
den their induſtry of value, have: gy 


. Q 3 . * their | 
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their lace manufactures all the advantages of 
the greateſt reputation, particularly for 


lightneſs, brilltancy, deſign, and taſte. Paris 
believes herſelf to be unrivalled in her gold 


laces, and Lyons in thoſe of filver. | The 


city of Atnſterdam has endeavoured to 7817 


take of theſe advantages. 


It it generally agreed, that it is 1e _ 
of the ſilver of Lyons, which gives the lace 


the greateſt whiteneſs and brilliancy : they 


attribute this ſuperior quality of their thread 
over that of Paris and Amſterdam; to the 


Waters of the Rhine, by which the workmen 
can only give a blueiſh' white; and they 


pretend, that this is the reaſon which gives 
to Lyons the excluſive privilege of trading 
in-the fineſt filver thread. Tt is not the fame 
with that of gold. That of Paris and Am- 


ſterdam have different qualities: the colour 


of the Paris gold is more ſolid; that of Am- 


ſterdam has more of the vermillion, more 


belat; and the Paris gold being weightier, is 
deater than that of Amſterdam, and, in fine, 


has eſtabliſned her lace at a higher price, 


without deſerving to be more valued, alt 


other things being equal. The lace fabrics, 


which are at preſent very few in number, 
draw their gold thread from Amſterdam, 
bei filver- from 42 but cheir laces 


can 
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can hardly ſupport. the competition with 
thoſe of France. It is yet, nevertheleſs, a 
branch of foreign commerce, "Ry 
the gold thread of Amſterdam. 

Thie cloth manufactures of Leyden and 
| Verecht, ſupport their reputation: the ſuper- 
fines are as good and as fine as thoſe in fo- 
reign manufactures, and the blacks' of 
Utrecht are always fupertor ; the camlets 
of Leyden equal thoſe of Bruſſels. There 
are of this ſort two manufactures. united, 
The ratteens preſerve alſo their antient 


tation; but the dearneſs of theſe wig <4 


tures reduces them entirely to the home 
conſumption. There is a difference between 


ttheſe fabrics and thoſe of France, of the 


countries of Limburg, Verviers, Aix la 
Chapelle, and Juliers, of nine or ten per 
cent. which is in foreign markets an im- 
menſe diſadvantage to the manufactures of 
Holland; this diſadvantage to them is in 
common with thiofe: of er dr in the lame 
kinds. ith 15 

de neocſüties of commeree We intra- 
duced among all maritime nations manu- 
factures of cordage, and it is without doubt 
one of the moſt antient in Holland. Riga, 
2 Memel, and St. Peterſburgh, 

furniſh almoſt all nations; and it is more in 
| Go. this 
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this cordage, that the Dutch trade with the 
Southern nations, than in their own manu- 
faQures, which can ſcarcely furniſh the im- 


menſe conſumption of their own marine. 


The manufactures of linens in the * 
vinces of Groningen, Frizeland, and Over- 


_ yflel, are always equally ſupported. The 


fabrics of France, Flanders, and Germany, 
make none that even approaches them. The 
linens which are called Dutch, are diſtin- 
guiſhed as much by the whiteneſs, the fine- 


neſs, the grain, the equality, and the good- 


neſs, as by being meaſured by the ell, or the 
manner of folding; the moſt famous whiten- 
ing grounds in Europe are at Haerlem; 


they give to their linens the luſtre and fine 


white that diſtinguiſhes them; they alſo 


enable the Dutch merchauts to appropriate 
to themſelves foreign manufactures, which 
they buy in Weſtphalia, in the.covntry of 


Juliers, in Flanders, and in Brabant, and 
which being whitened at Haerlem. are pro- 
duced in commerce under the name of 
Dutch linens; for this Whitening adds a 
new price to the linen when it is of a 


fabric: they take care in this a 


without the aſſiſtance of any regulation, not 
to give to the linens an artificial length, as 
we know is done in the Whitening grounds 

5 | 9 | of 
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of Flanders, by rolling them on boards: a 
lucrative. article, but which degrades their 
linens by entirely altering their quality; 
they turu them at Haerlem only by hand, 
and they uſe the aſhes of this e bw 1 
W i 72. 
ahbe ne bdteres 675 paper are in a flow. 
riſhing ſtate. It is ſurprizing, that they 
have' been able to ſuſtain themſelves, fince 
they have been / multiplied ſo greatly in 
France, and in the Auſtrian Provinces; 6 
eſpecially in countries, where the price of 
labour is low, which is a vaſt advantage in a 
manufacture that employs a great number of 
hands. Theſe manufactures, which have 
been recently raiſed and multiplied, have 
given a ſenſible ſtroke to tlioſe of Holland, 
finee the exportation of rags, of old linen, 
(which is the raw material) has been vigo- 
rouſly prohibited! in France, and the Au- 
ſtrian Provinces. ' It is nevertheleſs one f 
the moſt precious maiufactures which the | 
republic has, as well for the home conſump- 4 
tion, which is immenſe, as in furniſhing an 
exportation; and this manufacture ſupports 
itſelf as well as others, for this very ſimple 
reaſon, the manufacturers content themſelves 
with a very ſmall profit, having no JO 
means of making greater by their money. b 
v3 . Ne 
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The exportation of money from Europe 

For paying for the manufactures of India, 
(an exportation which is a reproach to the 


ttade) is already much diminiſhed, and de- 


ereaſes every day by the progreſs of induſ- 
try of the ſame fort in Europe. We ought 
hence to regard. the manufacture of porce- 
lane as one of the moſt precious to Europe. 
Among the great number of modern manu- 
KCures, which European induftry has raiſed 
in our time, in imitation of thoſe of the In- 
dies, are thoſe of plain muſlins, ſtriped and 
bordered, which they make in Switzerland, 
and in France; linens of white cotton, and 
Frinted linens, which ſurpaſs thoſe of the In- 
dies in beauty, taſte, and variety of deſign ; 
pekins, fattins, damaſks, gourgourans, Cir- 
fakas, armoiſins, and other ſtuffs, | which 
equal all the patterns we have had from the 
Indies. The ſucceſs of all theſe manufac- 
tures is ſo great and happy, in continually 
deſtroying in Europe the uſe of the Indian 
fabrics, and reducing the importation of mer- 
chandize from the Eaſt Indies, to materials 
neceffary for ſupplying. our induſtry, to 
| drugs and commodities which _— 
: confumes. The commerce of the Indies, 
which , ufed to be regarded as infinitely 
eke to our induſtry, will . ber 


Come 


eome one of the branches of the trade of 
Europe, which will furnith numbers of its | 
people with the means of ſubſiſtence, 
The porcelane of the Eaft bodies * 
been, for a long ſucceffion of years, one of 
the articles of importation of Indian manu- 
factures, Which carried away moſt money 
from 2 ; and the progreſs of our in- 
duſtry, in imitating this article, is ſuch at 
prefent, that this particular exportation of 
our money is almoſt deſtroyed ; for the por- 
celane of China and Japan can no longer 
fuſtain the competition with thoſe of Sax- 
ony, Vienna, Hoechſt in the EleQorate of 
Mentz, Furſtenburgh, Seves, Louiſburg, 
Munich, Spain, Bareith Anſpach, Franken- 
dal, Copenhagen, Berlin, Tournay, and 
Weſep near Amſterdam. 
„The Indian porcelane had for a long time, 
the advantage of a roundneſs and proportion, 
always equal. We cannot yet find in Eu- 
rope paſtes, which, like thoſe of the Indies, 
preſerve e qually well their dimenſions in 
the fire ; or in which the dimenſions. given 
to vas geomertically, refiſt the action of 
the fire; but this advantage, which is not 
generally apparent, and which, beſides, 
draws the attention only of conhoiffeurs, 
en balance the Ferit) of taſte, the 
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variety of forms, the variety and beauty of 


the deſigus, and the nn of che Euros 
pean porcelane. 

% That which has Fl eſtabliſhed nd 
ſupported by M. the Count de Gronsfield, at 


Weſep, equals (in ſpite of all the obſtacles, 


which the dearneſs of labour, and the little 
ſubordination that can be found in a repub- 


5 lic, oppoſed to the eſtabliſhment) the others. 


in form and taſte, and by virtue of the ſecret 
of a ſuperior paſte, gives it a greater merit. 
A nation ſo induſtrious. as the Dutch, ought 
to take part, and diſtinguiſh, itſelf in this 
new effort of European induſtry, and 1 in * 
ſort of manufacture, in which ſucceſs re- 


quires great economy, and a taſte FOR re- 


fined in deſign and form. ; | 
The mannfacture of porcelane at Weſep; 

which is already known, is come to produce 
its works in public, by the eſtabliſhment of 
a magazine at the Hague, with all the ad- 
vantages, of richneſs, and of abundance in 
the afſortments. But if it is ſuperior iu the 
White, and the paſte, to all other manufac- 


tures, if it has alſo the advantage of lupport- 
ing the fire without experiencing the 
alteration as the other European manufac- 


tures, we muſt not diſſemble that it has a 


defect, with which all manufaQures of por- 


celane 


eelaue ore reproached, which is the inequa- 
lity of beauty. This imperfection might 
perhaps be regarded with much indulgence, 


or be conſidered either as an advantage to 


the public, becauſe we know there are eſta- 
bliſhed in the manufacture of Weeſp different 
prices, proportioned to the degrees of this 
imperfection. In general, all magazines of 
the merchandize of luxury ought to be ſort- 
ed, not only into different kinds, but alſo to 
the different qualities, and the different prices 
in the ſame kinds, for equally anſwering the 
taſte and the abilities of purchafers. Hence 
the impoſſibility, at preſent, found in all 
manufactures of porcelane, of producing 
only what is perfect. The public has now 


the power of purchaſing pieces of the fame 


form and taſte, and for which a low price is 
an equivalent for the defects; beſides, theſe 
defects make little impleffeh on a great 
number buyers, who rather ſeek cheapneſs 
than perfection; and it is the ſale of theſe 
pieces, which are not of the firſt beauty, 


that ſupports all the porcelane manufactures. 
Thoſe who would pique themſelves on pro- 
ducing nothing but what was perfect, by 


vigorouſly breaking every piece that had 
5 rep e as Was _ caſe heretofore in the 
N manufacture 
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manufacture at Sb ves, fall Recafiarily into an 
exceſſive dearneſs.  ,_ 
__ < Camphire, vermillion, briemſtone, "Lg 
aZure, pitch, roſin, ſpermaceti, ſalt, and ſu- 
gar, and the refining all theſe, employ many 
bands, and furniſh. much for exportation: 
that of ſalt is of great benefit to the republic, 
the Auſtrian, Netherlands, the country of 
Liege, and ſome other territories of Ger- 
many. The ſugar refineries have loſt much 
by the competition of thoſe that have heen 
raiſed on all ſides; but others have been 
ined by the progreſs of the. colonies of 
Berbices, and 1 which furniſh at 
preſent theſe refineries, that uſed to import 
from France. It is an equal matter ta the 
efiners, but very different to the republic. 
The whitening of wax is alſo very valua- 
ble to Holland, for her commerce with 
Spain, where the Dutch carry, much; alſa 
the ſtarch manufacture, which works mack 
for exportation. "7 
Ihe oil and appel are very rich =" 
jets, although they employ but few hands: 
the home conſumption of oil of coleſced, and 
alſo of planks, is very conſiderable. Theſe 
do articles furniſh alſo a very great expor- 
tation. Holland produces but little cole- 
feed, but draws much from Brabant, and 
fn Flanders, The planks of oak, which 


2.4 


ont Arn 


| the Dutch draw from the Palatinate by the 
Rhine, are a branch of very rich commerca 
with France, where they are called the 

woods of Hollands, from making the whole 
conſumption; the Dutch uſe in their 
houſes, and in all their works of wood, only 
planks of pine and fir, becauſe their varniſh 
and extreme Ren n 2 7 for a —_ 
time found. | 
But the adus dds of al others che 
moſt important, the moſt extenſive, tlie moſt 
rich, and the moſt neceſſary, is the conſtruc- 
tion of ſhips. The timber yards of the Ad- 
miralty, and the Company of the Indies, are 
immenſe, but they are not comparable to 
thoſe of the village of Sardam, which Peter 
the Great choſe as the firſt ſchool in Europe, 
for the conſtruction of all forts of naval 

buildings; and where he remained a long 
time unknown; in the quality of x imple 
workman, for the inſtruction of himſelf; 
and for raifing a marine in his vaſt Empire. 
The works of this village are ſuch, that it 
 kas been faid; that if the dip-builders have 
three months notice, they would engage to 
hunch a man of war every day. The re- 
public pays foreigners for all the materials 
of this immenſe conſtruction; but com- 
merce is _ able t. to make _ expence re- 
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turn to the State, both of thoſe raw. mate- 
| rials, and alſo of the workmanſhip, by means 
of freight, which is the-firft baſe of all the 
commerce of the republic, and the branch 
the moſt extenſive, and the moſt rich. Af- 
ter having determined the ſize, the burthen, 
and the form of a' ſhip, according as the 
branch of commerce requires for which it 
is deſtined, there ought td be an extreme at- 
tention to the goodneſs of it, which depends 
immediately on the ability and the fidelity 
of the builder; alſo on the goodneſs of the 
materials, that is to ſay, the iron, the wood, 
the cordage, and the ſails. 
In general, the perfection of all We 
men conſiſts in being of a great burthen, and 
the ability of navigating with the leaſt expence 
that is poſſible: a merchant ſhip ought to ſail 
well, to be eaſily managed, to carry her ſails 
well, to have eaſy. movements, to contain 
| much .merchandize, and ought not to re- 
quite a too numerous crew. But it is not 
eaſy to fee a ſhip with all theſe qualities. It 
is much more difficult ſtill, to find a method 
of conſtruction capable of giving them all. 
[ The defects, even the eſſential defects, eſcape 
the view. The eye Is deceitful, ſays M. du 
Hamel, and there is ſuch little difference 
between a good ſhip. and a TOY one, that 
it 
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it happens ſometimes, when two ſhips arg 
upon the ſtocks, that to which we give the 
preference is found much inferior to the 
other which we look upon with a kind of 
contempt. In effe&, how can the eye judge 
accurately, if the keel be proportioned to the 
weight of an armed ſhip ? How can the ſim- 
ple inſpection tell us, if the ſize of the head 
aud | ſtern are proportioned to the weight 
which each of thoſe parts ought to carry? If 
nevertheleſs this proportion is not well ob- 
ſerved, ſhe ſinks too much either behind or 
before; and if this fault is corre&ed by the 
ballaſt, &c. the movements will be rough, | 
and will wear the maſting. How habituated 
muſt we be to ſee in ſhips, adds M. du Ha- 
mel, where preciſely to aſſign the poſition 
'of the centre of gravity, the true curve of 
the water lines, &c ? It is nevertheleſs from 
all theſe, and many other things, that are 
difficult to be perceived, on which depend 
the good or bad qualities of ſhips : they may 
make them wanting in every particular, or 
poſſeſſed « of every way quality we can de- 
8 
Bins They 3 in the Dutch conſtruc- = 
tion, to the exactneſs of all theſe points of 
knowledge, as far as they can be permitted 
by the nature of the commerce of Holland, 
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and by her ports. They particularly excel 
in the management and lightneſs of the 
mancuvres, which give a great advantage in 
the market, and alſo for the e of na- 
vigation. 
K. is neverthetcs to > bo withes. that they 
adopted i in Holland the cuſtom of the En- 
gliſh, who have obliged their ſhip-builders 
to preſent their plans of conſtruction to the 
Admiralty, for obtaining their approbation, 
A cuſtom fo wiſe, to which the Engliſh owe 
the general advantage of their conſtruction, 
would perhaps immediately carry in Hol- 
land the art of conſtructing ſhips to the 
moſt high degree of perfection, and give 
great advantages to commerce, and in the 
reſult, be of infinite good to human nature. 
It is much leſs difficult to make choice of | 
good materials. The ſame ſpecies of wood, 
of different degtees of goodneſs, follows in 
courſe. In general, the timber of the South 
is better than that of the North, and thoſe 
which grow upon the mountains are ſuperior 
to ſuch as are upon the lower grounds. 
Different, ſoils, different expoſitions and age, 
give different qualities; timber decayed, da- 
maged, or too ofd, are bad for ſhip building. 
M. de Buffon has made an infinity of expe- 
riments for diſcoyering the ſtrength of 
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wood: That of the branches, and the ſum- 
mit of the trunk of a tree is the weakeſt : all 
young timber is weaker than that more ad- 
vanced in age: wood, which is elaſtic, refiſts 
more than that which is not: of timber on 
the ſame land, that which grows the quickeſt 
is the ſtrongeſt, and that which grows flow- 
ly, and of which the annual circles are thin, 
is the weakeſt. You may eaſily reckon, 
upon the tranſverſe cut of the trunk, the 

number of annual circles, which are diſ- 
tinctly ſeparated one from another, and 
which increaſe in the tree every year. M. 


de Buffon has found, that the fitength of 


wood is proportioned to its weight; a piece 
that is heavier than another of the ſame 
length'and ſize, will be found ſtronger for 
the ſame reaſon. We might, purſuant to 
this obſervation, compare the force of the 
wood of different countries and different ſoils. 
It is above all in the curbs, where the 


ftrength cannot be too great, for rendering 


the conſtruction ſolid, as they ſerve to faſten 
together the whole ſhip. An application of 
M. Buffon' 5 obſervation = here be "or - 
3 
20: Soft iron ſhould bs ehotn: It is par- 
nesberly important, that the iron of the pins 
r never break: a good builder wil uſe 
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none but what he has proved. We do not 
at preſent know any iron that has more good 
qualities for the uſe of the marine than that 
of Spain and Sweden. Although great per- 
fection has been given to the furnaces of 
France and Germany, yet the Spaniſh and 
Swediſh iron always has the preference. 

An immenſe quantity of cordage is uſed 
in rigging a ſhip: they diſtinguiſh particu- 
_ larly that which is made from the hemp of 
Koningſburg, and Muſcovy. The firſt is 
eſtimated at Amſterdam at twenty per cent; 
better. That of Riga is inferior to that of 
Koningſburg by four per cent. The fail 
cloth of Bretagne, particularly that known 
under the name of royales, has been a long 
time reputed as the beſt for making fails; 
but they manufacture at preſent a _ er 
almoſt every where. 

All theſe points as knowledge are ne- 
| ceſſary for ſuch foreign merchants as build 
ſhips in Holland, that proper matetials be 
5 purchaſed for the conſtruction, in the orders 
given to their correſpondents; alſo. to na- 
tional merchants, for their conduct in build- 
ing well, whether on their own account, or 
for that of foreigners, who purchaſe them, 
; independently of the | conſtruction.  Hol- 
land is always the greateſt market of Eu- 
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rope for all forts of materials, and of every 
kind of quality, proper for the ſervice of the 
marine, and is at the ſame time the country 
where they beſt know the value of the dif- 
ferent qualities of the materials for ſhip 
building. In Holland they build ſhips 
of any kind on the account of foreigners ; 
and they make choice of different materials, 
* conformable to the orders which are 'given 
them, which varies the expences of the 
commiſſion, proportioned to the deſire of 
thoſe who employ them. 

The manufacture of coloured linens, 
and printed cottons, has loſt prodigioully its 
former advantages. They have been too 6 
much multiplied 1 in countries where labour 
is at a low price, as in France, Switzerland, 
and the Auſtrian Low Countries. This is a 
competition which it 1s impoſſible. Holland | 
ſhould ſuſtain, _ 5 
The city of Amſterdam alt; a ma- 
nufacture, which 1 is ſheltered from the effects 
of competition, at leaſt, ſhe has only that of 
London to fear, who, to the preſent time, 
has been very weak in it; and that of Anvers 
and Paris is ſcarce any thing: it is the cut- 
ting of diamonds. Amſterdam is the only 
city that poſſeſſes, in a very high degree of 
perfection, this art; and alſo that of re- 
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ducing: into ſmall diamonds thoſe large oues 


that are degraded by black ſpots and flaws, 
This art is ſupported by the merchants of Am- 


ſterdam, in giving much into the commerce 


of rough diamonds, both in the Eaſt Indies, 


and Braſil; by which they fix the art among 


. them at the firſt hand, in Europe; ; for inde- 


pendently of the diamonds, which the ſhips 
of the Eaſt India company bring from the 
Indies, we alſo ſee, at ſales in Amſterdam, 
the rough ones that come from London, and 
from Liſbon; therefore, if the commerce 
maintains and nouriſhes the art, it, in its 
turn, ſuſtains the commerce, becauſe if you 


would buy rough diamonds any where but 


at Amſterdam, you will be under the neceſ- 
"ny, of ſending them to Amſterdam to be 

on her ſide, the commerce has not 
1 05 to fear from the deſertion of the work- 
men, who could not find work elſewhere. 


This trade is every year an object of many 


millions of florins; and in this commerce. 


there goes in labour more than ſix florins a 


Carrat. It i is the ſame with rubies ; ; but cut- 
ting them is inſinitely eaſier, becauſe they 


do not require the uſe of a mill, nor that of 


the powder of diamonds, 4 which they 
make grindſtones. It is beſides a branch 
of induſtry and commerce yery limited, for 


the 


n De i : ap 
the — which deſerve: attention, are oy 
ne The en, eckig thoſe of 
a great luxury, to which the œconomy of 
the Dutch will permit only a weak fale at 
home, ought to ſubmit to the decline, 


which we have / obſerved. Three cauſes 


have concurred to reduce them to this ſtate 1 
the progreſs of induſtry among other na- 

tions, the decay of the commerce of Holland, 
and the debts of the public. þ | 
4% Italy, France, Flanders, Holland, and 
England, have been the only induſtrious na- 
tions of Europe, and who have for a long 
time provided all forts of linens, ſtuffs of 
wool and filk, and the productions of an in- 
finity of manufactures. Almoſt all theſe 
fabrics have been ſpread through a part of 
Germany, in the North, and even into 
Ruſſia. Already Ruſſia imports no more ſu- 
perfine cloths from thoſe induſtrious nations. 

Denmark has flouriſhing manufactures; and 
Sweden does not ceaſe to make efforts for 
acquiring them. All nations at preſent ſeek 
with care, the means of perfecting the 
known arts, and of extending the limits of 
their induſtry and their commerce. There 
are nevertheleſs ſtill in Europe markets for 
maſt manufactures, but attended by a com- 
4 petitions 
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petition infinitely increaſed ; but this 
market belongs only (if we except ſome ar- 
ticles of particular manufa@ures) to thoſe 
who can afford to fell at cheap prices, in 
conſequence of the low price of their labour. 
This competition neceflarily hurts the 
1 of the manufactures which can 
only be fold at an high price, and muſt in 
the end infallibly ruin them. This ſituation 
and competition the manufactures of 
Holland, which are produced at an high 
price of labour,” cannot ſuſtain; and this 
high price has two cauſes, which' it is im- 
poſſible to remove, viz. abundance of mo- 
ney, which raiſes the price of all proviſions, 
as well as the price of labour; and the taxes, 
which, through the neceſſity of paying the 
intereſt of the public debts, have been ex- 
1 to all things the moſt neceſſary to 
s Ba 
1 The ſcience of commerce 15 PR 
maxims, which agree with all nations; and 
others, which, inſtead of being ſalutary in 
certain countries, are deſtructiye. We ought, 
above all things, to raiſe and animate induſ- 
try, and ſupport and extend it upon the 
ſame principles. But the ſituation, climate, 
natural productions, not being the ſame in 
all countries, induſtry ought to be exerted 


vpon 
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upon different objects. The different 


branches of art, and the productions of na- 


ture, are divided to infinity; but all cannot 


be cultivated with the ſame ſucceſs. Almoſt 


all ſorts of manufactures are in France, as 
their natural country; moſt of the raw ma- 
materials abound there; and by the care of a 
good adminiſtration, the merchants furniſh 
at reaſonable prices whatever is wanted. It 
is eaſy to preſerve all manufactures in a ſtate, 
where vaſt provinces know no other com- 
merce than that of the culture of the earth 


and manufactures, or where they can carry 


on no other. It is this, which keeps at a diſ- 


tance the too great abundanceof money, which, 


in rendering all the neceſſaries of life dear, in- 
fallibly ruins many manufactures by the exceſ- 

_ ſive price of labour. England, for along time, 
enjoyed the ſame advantages, when it began 
to looſe them by the exceſſive amount of the 
ſigns of wealth, much more deſtructive than 
real money. The Engliſh have made many 


efforts in vain for ſtopping the declenſion of 


their manufactures, while they left the ex- 


ceſs of their fictitious money in exiſtence, 
and the taxes neceſſaty for ſuſtaining their 


credit. The Dutch, without agriculture, 
(becauſe they have not land to cultivate) are 
occupied in banking, and the commerce of 
ceconomy of all Europe; and though, in 
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poſſeſſion of all, that is moft rich in the 


commerce of Indoſtan, China, and Japan, 


could preſerve their manufactures but for a 
moment. They adopted uſeleſsly the max- 
ims and regulations, which ſuſtained the 
manufactures of France in a flouriſhing ſtate z 
but the abundacce of money, which their 
commerce of geconomy, their banking, and 
the Indies, brought into their circulation, 


together with the taxes upon the neceſſaries 


of life, could not allow them to preferve 
ther manufactures, except thoſe that are re- 

uired for the maintenance. of their marine, 
or which are ſupported by the great intern 


eonſumption. 


„ Bookſelling was wed ina flouriſh- 


ing ſtate; we ſtil ſee in Holland great for- 


tunes, which have had no other ſouree, but 
this branch of commerce; and the editions 
of Elzevir ſhew well, that the art of print- 
ing has been carried there to the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection. This branch of com- 
merce is at preſent extremely fallen; it ne- 


vertheleſs maintains a great number of print- | 


ing-houſes, principally at Amſterdam, Ley- 
den, and the Hague; and a foundery of cha- 
racters at Haerlem, which 1 1s nene W | 
mexits its reputation. n 


66 « The 
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„ The ſuperiority gained by the book- 

| follers in France, has infinitely reſtrained 
thoſe of Holland. There are here many 
diſadvantages, which will not permit the in- 
duſtry dependant on them to flouriſh great. 
ly. Paper is dearer than in France; and the 
Dutch bookſellers have fewer opportunities 
of procuring good manuſcripts than the 
French ones. Beſides, Holland not being a 
country of conſumption for books, the book- 
| ſellers are obliged to make a part of their 
commerce by exchanges; they are, at the 
ſame time, more liable than any others in 
Europe, to receive prejudice from counter- 
feits; a ſpecies of robbery which deſolates 
their commerce, and is the more fatal, as 
there is no other means for preventing this 
abuſe than the weak reſources of the arts of 
commerce; and yet they pay upon their 
books a duty on exportation and importa- 
tion of four per cent. But the ſtate of this 
branch of commerce demands a total ex- 
emption. 


The reſource of FN 1 in Holland | 


is in the fairs of Leipſick, of which books 
make the principal riches, It is there that 


the editions of Holland find their greateſt 
conſumption. Leipſick is an immenſe ma- 


gazine of books. All the bookſellers in 


Europe, 
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Europe trade, during the fairs, in perſon, 
or by commiſſion, if we except thoſe of 
France and England, who, having at home 
a great conſnmption, attend little to the 
commerce at Leipſick. Bookſellers there 
find ſome times the ſale of entire editions ; 
they make exchanges, and many ſales, for 
which they give credit from one fair to 
another, that 1 1s to ſay, for ſix months. At 
each fair acęounts are ſettled, and every 
bookſeller opens new accounts to be ſettled 
at the ſucceeding one. There is perhaps no 
branch of commerce, which is executed in a 


manner ſo ſimple, fo eaſy, and with ſo much 


good faith. we 
ho The actual ſituation of commerce and 


the arts in Europe, leave the Republic but 


one means of reſtoring her manufactures, or, 


7 at leaft, of ſupporting a great number ; the 
| muſt turn her eyes to her colonies in Ame- 


rica; it is there that a fale is opened on the 
moſt certain, and the happieſt grounds, for 
European nations to ſupport their induſtry. 
The Republic might infinitely multiply the 
conſumption of her manufactures in that part 
of the world, by animating their agriculture 


and improvements. They already make a 


very great conſumption of all ſorts of linens, 
aun 25 wo every particular of dreſs and 


luxury ; 3 


ü N „N D. „ 
luxury; and it would prove a noble encoy- 
ragement, very juſt and natural, to give in 
the importation, which is continually made 
of that claſs of merchandize, the preference 
to thoſe which are the product of the na- 
tional manufactures. It appears to be very 
eaſy to enſure ſuch a ſale, by a prohibitive 
law, which ſhould not permit the introduc- 
tion into America of any article of foreign 
manufactures, that could poſſibly be furniſhed 
by the nation itſelf. = 


which appears ſo uſeful, its progreſs ought 
not to be interrupted by particular conſidera- 
tions, reſpecting the commerce which St. 
Euſtatia and Curacao might carry on with 
'the coaſts of New Spain, or the French 
iſlands. This commerce, contrary to the 
mutual laws made between the two nations 
and their treaties, is unknown to the govern- 
ment, and cannot attract its attention, if it 
was propoſed as an obſtacle to a uſeful egu- 
lation, which muſt. be diſcovered and 
"Je Rte d. 99 | . 


reflexions of the grand Penſionary de Witt, 
which merit the attention of the goverü- 
ment, much more at preſent than at the tithe 
When 155 memoirs were publiſned. Na- 


& If ſuch a law was made, the object Fa, 
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e yigation, the fiſhery, commerce, and ma- 
% nufactutes, are the four columns of the 
«© ſtate, which give ſubſiſtance to moſt of 
<< the people, and draw into the country all 
<< ſorts of ſtrangers : they ought never to be 
* left to languiſh, nor burthened with taxes, 

s at leaſt; unleſs the neceſſity is ſo preſſing 
as to be regarded as menacing the country 
«with entite ruin. Never muſt we pe 

6 ourſelves to carry ſuch ſtrokes at the fun- 
« damental baſe of our power, but on 'the 
* contrary, have in view the re-eſtabliſh- 
ing things upon the antient footing. We 
4 ſhould therefore know how to ſuppreſs the 
taxes, when the tempeſt has ceaſed, nor 
< ought they ever to affect manufactures; 
< becauſe theſe eſtabliſhments are common 
„among our neighbours, and we are obliged 
eto draw from abroad moſt of the auge 
< and materials which are Ty for 2975 
c 8 Fre | 
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O the Agriculture of Holland. 


. the world knows, that huſbandry 
is not the great national object iu 


| Holland, but trade and manufactures. Their 


territory is very ſmall, on compariſon with 
the numbers of their people; fo that an ap- 
_ phcation to the arts and induſtry is neceflary 
for procuring the inhabitants neceflaries. 
The quantity of land alſo, was originally 
under ſuch peculiar circutnſtances, that the 
wealth, which flawed in from trade and ma- 
nufactures, could alone render the practice 
of any huſbandry advantageous. The foil 
is of two forts, good and bad; and ſo unhap- 
pily ſituated was the Dutch, that the former 
was only to be gained and preſerved by vaſt 
monuments of their induſtry, the banks, 
which preſerve all the lower and beſt lands 
from being overflowed ; for the higher tracts 

of Frizeland, Overyfiel, Guelderland, and 
Zutphen, contain in general a very great 
| 1 of walte and poor ſandy foils. 
| This 
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This proportion is greater than commonly 
imagined, and was ſo when .the Republic 


was undoubtedly in a more flouriſhing ſitua- 
tion than at preſent. Davenant tells us, and 
in all theſ@matters he is undeniable autho- 


rity, that in 1688 they had 8,000,000 of 
Engliſh acres; which lett with houſes and 


hereditaments at 4,000,000]. Now this is 


only ten ſhillings an acre, houſes included, 


in a country amazingly full of cities ; and 
this muſt vaſtly reduce that ten ſhillings per 


acre, probably to ſix ſhillings, or at moſt to 


_ feven ſhillings, which is a very extraordi- 


nary fact, and ſhews that the ſeat of im- 


menſe wealth, vaſt trade, and flouriſhing 


manufactures, though they ſecured the ſoil 


by banks, yet did but little in raiſing the va- 


lue of land. It was ſo crowded with inha- 


bitants, that they reckon but 3 + acres 
Per head; and yet the foil they inhabited 
lett at leſs than in England or France at that 
time; this is a moſt curious fact, and well 
deſerves the attention of politicians. Nume- 
rous writers have inſiſted on the infinite be- 


nefits ariſing to land, from a great trade and 


flouriſhing fabrics ; but this of Holland is an 
inſtance to ſhew, that in all . theſe general 
ideas, there ſhould ever be a great latitude 
for 1 Upon the firſt ſtating the 


pro and 


„ „ „ 


8 that a country was ſo thickly in- 
bited as to reckon leſs than four acres per 
head; and the people, the moſt wealthy ; in 
Europe, f full of trade, arts, and manufactures, 
and infinitely induſtrious, would not any 
one conclude, that the ſoil muſt lett at very 
high rents? Certainly this would be the na- 
tural idea: what therefore is the reaſon, that 
land is, upon an average, of a low value, un» 
der theſe united circumſtances, which ſhould 
Nat ſo. powerfully to raiſe its price? 
| The caſe, I conceive, is this; land in ge- 
3 is very low rented ; but, i in particular 
provinces, which are fulleſt of people and 
and xiches, it letts as high as any where in 
| Europe: the ſmall extent of the whole do- 
minion is no objection to this fact the peo- 
ple at large are affected by n 
which have no connection with their inter- 
nal agriculture. It has always been the po- 
| licy of Holland, to have... 1n conſtant ſtore 
immenſe quantities of corn in magazines, 
Which they buy when the prices are low at 
Dantzick and London. They import much 
of the proviſions of Ireland, Thee beef and 
butter, in particular: cheeſe comes from va 
rious parts; and live cattle, in prodigious 
numbers, from Denmark and Holſtein. Add 
to this, For their fiſheries are the moſt con- 

Vor. 1 8. ſiderable 
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ſiderable in Europe, not only that of whales, 
which produces nothing for food, but her- 
rings, cod, &c. &c. (which feed amazing 
numbers of their people. Importations are 
well Known to be ſo regular and great, that 
a famine, or even a great ſcarcity was never 
| 1 800 in Holland, though they do not raiſe 
2 fifth, or perhaps 2 tenth of the corn they 
eat; and in no other Nen 5 the er 
of wheat 60 regular as in this. 

Now it muſt be very evident, aba al theſe 
circumſtances cannot but have ſtrong effects 
in lowering the prices of all land products; 
for every farmer in Poland * Zealaud, 8 
a rival to thoſe of Holland; ommodity 
raiſed by the latter, can ever (oo at an high 
price, while magazines are ſtored from 
abroad, whenever prices are cheap; and as 
the importations ate very great and numer- 
ous, the products in which the Dutch huſ- 

| Mt ts? are not rivalled, are very few. 
Milk, freſh butter, eggs, and butchers meat, 
are the only articles: cheeſe, corn of all 
forts, ſalt butter, &c. &c. are all brought 
from abroad. This is the reaſon that the 
rents and value of land in Holland are, on 

an average, ſo very low, but it wilt poffibly 
admit of an enquiry, whether they do not 
ry 1 — too far. 15 it be ſaid 
chat 


-- 


4-280 0 1 AND. — 
that land products are dear i in Holland, and 


therefore this importation, is neceflary : I re- 


ply, that this dearneſs all ariſes from high 
exciſes, not an egg, or a pound of butchers 
meat, but what pays an exciſe, and ſome 
things ſeveral. This riſe- of price is not to 


the advantage of the farmers and graziers, 


but all goes into the pocket of che ſtate and 
ns retailer; | 


| As to the Ft; graf lands, 3 1 yy 5 
e ſeveral. times, in the courſe of. 


my journey, they are principally in the very 
populous: previnee of Holland, near great 


towns, or on the danke of. canals 3. theſe lett 


YET EE = 


in very 5 prices as cannot he ri- 


valled from abroad, or any where elſe; TY and | 


ſome of them are of! ſuch great natural fer- 
tility, that it is alone a ſufficient cauſe. 
And here I ſhould further remark, that 
whatever recejves-.moſt. encouragement. from 
the: ſtatej/is ſure molt to proſper, (trade he- 


ing the great object in Holland) manufac- 
tures are gteatly attended to, theſe have con- 


{equently proſpered; but as to agriculture, 


and a landed intereſt, they make it totally 


ſubmit and be ſubſervient to every other; 
for the 1 importation of corn, and other pro- 
| viſions, f 18 ruinous to the farmer, but is not 
Sf; 2 82 * 
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regarded here, becauſe an object of com- 
merce. This conduct, I muſt obſerve, is, 
upon the whole, ſuitable to the ſituation and 
intereſts of the Republic; Nature, and a for- 
tune almoſt as rugged, has crammed them 
into a neglected marſh, which nothing but 
an induſtry like theirs could make the ha- 
bitation of an independent nation. In ſuch 
a ſtate, trade and navigation, fiſheries, and 
manufactures, could only ſupport them, 
and particularly aſſiſt their firſt naval expedi- 
tions againſt their old maſters the Spaniards: 
theſe, therefore, they wiſely engaged 1 in with 
all their ſtrength and ardour; but as to agri- - 
culture, of what benefit could it principally 
be to a nation, that had not land enough to 
render themſelves thereby independent? Ne- 
ceſſity drove the Hollanders to trade: but 
had a genius more extenſive than that of 
Lycurgus, or of Monteſquieu, dictated: to 
them a choice, without recurring to neceſ- 
ſity, it Wen have been hat neceſſity drove 
them to. Induſtry will ever make the 
greateſt figure in thoſe ungrateful ſpots: that 
deny every thing to idleneſs: a numerous 
people, in ſuch ſituations, muſt either be in- 
duſtrious or ſtarve: this is a principal of ac- 
tion ſuperior to every thing. In a word, 
agriculture has been ſo little thought of, or 
1 Ons * attended 
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attended to, that the value which ſome 
tracks of land in Holland have arrived at, 


has been owing merely to the effects of that 


wealth which commerce has poured in. 


The great ſucceſs of the Dutch in trade, 
has ſet ſuch an example to the other nations 


of Europe, that all are equally eager in co- 
pying her; but herein there appears too 
great a neglect of thoſe eſſential diſtinctions, 
vrhich are often found between different 
countries. France, England, Sweden, and 
Ruſſia, have very conſiderable territories, or 

property in land, conſequently they ought 
to pay a much greater attention to agricul- 
ture than this Republic, whoſe land is con- 
temptible compared with theirs; but all 


theſe powers, particularly France and Eng- 


land, have imitated the Dutch ſo nearly as 
to neglect their agriculture, and in moſt 


caſes ſacrificed it to the intereſts of their 


commerce. This has certainly been very 
falſe politics: for that conduct, which neceſ- 
ſity and wiſdom made expedient and benefi- 


* 


eial to a territory of only eight millions of 


acres, might ſurely be very improper to a 
dominion of eighty or an hundred millions? 
Had the Dutch given ever ſuch attention to 


the improvement of their lands, they would 
never, by their aſſiſtance, have become a 
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great and. powerful nation, nor even an in- 
dependent one; but this is quite another 
matter with nations _ in eee ter- 
ritory. AT br 14P 
An Engliſh writer on great e Sir 
W. Petty, publiſhed a book in King Charles 
the Second's reign, which was at the period 
of the height of the Dutch power, and the 
purport of which was, to exhibit them as an 
example to his countrymen; attempting to 
prove, that the only way to grow great and 
formidable, was to be all merchants and 
ſailors; that a landed territory was of no uſe 
unleſs full of people; that Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, ſhould, if it was practicable, be 
ſunk in the occan, after concentring all the 


inhabitants in England; all which ſenti- 


ments, and many others of the ſame ſort, 
were a mere paraphraſe on the fortune f 
this Republic; but nothing could be more 
erroneous than ſuch a ſyſtem, than volun- 
tarily chooſing a ſituation, which neceſſity 
threw: the Hollanders into: the wiſe Putch- 
men, had they inherited ſuch kingdoms as 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, would not 
have purſued the fame politics they practiſed 
in the marſhes of the Netherlands. 
For theſe reaſons, the great landed king- 
| Hom of a fully to know their 


1 own 
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own, oy when they are ſo eager in the 
purſuit of trade and commerce, and manu- 
| factures for exportation, as to ſacrifice the at- 


tention to, and advancement of agriculture. 
It is the error of ſhort · ſighted Politicians, to 
carry their meaſures too far: great power and 
great wealth, in union, may do wonders, but 
there is more merit and more genius in pro- 
perly diſcriminating objects, and in dividing 
the attention among them, in proportion to 


their reſpective improvements, than in boldly 


* 


determining to create. The employments 


of a people ſhould always depend on the ter- 
ritory they inhabit, and the nature of their | 
. purſuits ſhould be taken from the climate 


and ſituation, | Induſtry may: certainly be as 


active, and carry a nation to as high a pitch 
of power and wealth, when puſhed on upon 
theſe natural principles, as it is poſſible to 
arrive at from oppoſing nature, or from 


a boundleſs deſire of rendering every thing 


artificial. Need I obſerve, that the wealth 


and power, which flow from the one, can 


hardly fail of being as permanent as the cir- 
cumſtances of the age will allow, while thoſe 


al the other muſt, in their nature, be preca- 
tous and ſhort-lived. | But to return; _, 


In the agriculture of Holland, the rich- 
ak of thei paſtures is to be noted, and. the 


he'd 
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great attention they give to the managemene 
of their cattle; theſe are particulars T have 
often mentioned. They are very fond of the 
culture of tobacco, and that of madder; 
upon which it is to be obſerved, that as the 
huſbandmen are rivalled, in the manner 1 
haye Juſt ſet forth, whenever they raiſe the 
neceflaries of life, it is not to be wondered 
at, that they ſhould: find thoſe articles leſs 
advantageous than thoſe of tobacco and mad- 
der: their only deſign in cultivation, is to 
Taiſe as much money from a given quantity 
of land as poſſible; and the ſtate takes no 
account of providing food at home for their 
numerous ſuhjects, ſo that a man may cul- 
tivate what he pleaſes; theſe are beneficial 
to them, but madder, in particular, they 
"raiſe not only enough for their own home 
conſumption, which in their linen and cot- 
ton manufactures is a yaſt quantity, but alſo 
for the manufactures of the ſame fort 
throughout England; but at Marſeilles, 
they ate rivalled by the madder eh 

from Turkey 
Reſpecting the Wan ds of Holland, 
and other parts of their huſbandry, J have 
given ſeveral minutes, that will tend much 
to explain them; but the following paſſage, 
N a late writer * at Amſterdam, 
deſerves 


nn 85 


deſerves tranſlating. The inland pro- 
vinces, particularly thoſe of Guelderland, the 


marſhes of Boiſledue, and the Barony of 


Breda, preſent the obſerver with fourſcore 
leagues of waſte land, entirely ſuſceptible of 
a good improvement and culture, and of 
which the breaking up would be attended 


with the greateſt ſucceſs, if it was under- 


taken, and ſupported by the government on 
proper prineiples: this would be giving to 


the Republic the value of a new province. 5 


The detail, in which we are about to enter, 
authorizes us to conſider this object, as one 


of the moſt intereſting to the ſtate, upon 


which much depends the proſperity of po- 


pulation and commerce, and is the moſt wor- 


; thy the attention wy the care of em | 


tration. 
FTheſe waſte. 1 A in W 
N places, herbage in abundance, and particularly 


broom. There are ſome ſmall parts broken 
up within theſe: 10, 15, or 20 years, equal at 


preſent in goodneſs to the neighbouring lands 
that have been long cultivated. The com- 
mon productions of the improved lands 
are wood, oak, rye, oats, and Saracen wheat; 
and the cultivators obſerve, that five or ſix 
Poears of culture are neceſſary to make theſe 
new ande <qual to the * ones in culture. 


All 
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All the neighbouring lands that have boon 
Jong cultivated, are very light, and fandy, 
and of the ſame, nature as thoſe that are 
waſte: they produce very fine rye, barley, 
_ oats, Saracen corn, clover, potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, and ſpurry graſs. The culture of 
this laſt is thorouglily known only in a part 
of Brabant, named Campine, in the three 
Guelders, and the Duchy of Cleves. In 
Cleves, they cut this herb, and dry it on their 
vine props; and it thus makes the pe wy 
that 3s given to beaſts. - 
The uſe which might be — of his 
plant demands an obſervation : it is a ſpecies 
of the white pimpernel; it throws out many 
ſtalks to the height of about a foot. Bo- 
taniſts, who throw it under the title of Sper- 


gula, have obſerved, that it inereaſes in the 


fields, corn, and graſs, principally in Flan- 
ders and in England; that cows give much 
milk when fed on it; and that it contains a 
moderate quantity of an eſſential ſalt and oil. 

In the Campine, the three Guelders and 
Cleves, they ſow the ſpurry immediately af- 
ter the crop of corn. This herb, which is 
very fine and delicate, increaſes rapidly, and 
gives a very fat paſturage for cow, who they 
tie to ſtakes in it, and it laſts them three 
| GON . aſſert, that this plant, whoſe 


verdure 


11 H o E AN D. 257 
8 is like that of flax juſt come up; meli- 


orates the land; at leaſt, it is ſtrongly averred. 
that it does not exhauſt it, as they have con- 


ſtantly in Guelders ſowncorn on the ſame land 
after it. It is to this herb that they attribnte 
the abundance and good quality of the butter 


of Campine: it is alſo, during the growth of 


this plant, that the butter of Guelders is tlie 


beſt of all Holland. Perhaps much greater - 


advantages might be drawn from this plant, 


which yields o quickly an excellent paſ- 


turage, if it was better known. They 
might introduce it in the manner of the ar- 
tificial graſſes upon the waſte lands, or, as 

permanent paſture, it might be very uſeful. 


But at preſent, they leave this paſture, af. 
ter the crop, only till the end of October or 
the beginning of November, which is the 


time when they plough their lands for ſowing 


rye or other grain. They might affure 
themſelves, by obſervation and experience of 

greater advantages from this artificial paſture, | 
which perhaps is not of ſo ſhort duration, 


were not the cultivators ignorant or indolent. 
judgment may be made of the ſucceſs, 
which might 'reaſonably be expected from 
well managed improvements of waſte land, 
by the example of the method of culture 
_ is ra on the neighbouring 
lands; 
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lands; by obſerving the manner in which 
the inhabitants of villages, the moſt accuſ- 
tomed to break them up, manage from time 
do time their portions, and by the produc- 

tions which the lands of ſuch villages yield, 
that have once been thus broken up. The 
lands which are perfectly cultivated, are never 
fallowed. They ſow ſpurry or turnips, and 
after gathering the product, throw in corn 
_ the beginning of November. The manure 
they employ on theſe lands is the dung of 
cows, turf aſhes, and the turf which they 
cut upon the commons, with what they 
make by littering their beaſts. This laſt 
manure is not in much eſteem, it has but a 
moderate effect from being ſo ill prepared. 
There are few examples of ſuch bad culture, 


=: that given to moſt of theſe cultivated 


lands. They plough only once, half a foot 
deep; then they paſs over the land thus til- 

led, a light harrow; and to this they bound 
the preparation of the earth for receiying the 
ſeed of rye, barley, or oats, &c. They ſow no 
wheat, becauſe, they ſay, their lands are not 
ſtrong enough for it. There is however no 
doubt, but that theſe huſbandmen do hot 
give the tillage; dunging, and other prepara- 
tions, which are requiſite for wheat. There 
are ſome cantongy: where the lords of the ma- 
ne” | nors 
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nors do ſow wheat. Theſe do not give more 
than two ploughings to their lands, and by 
this ſingle preparation at moſt, get them 


into a better ſtate than the others. But they 
themſelves complain, that even this culture; 


imperfect as it is, is too expenſive: this com- 
plaint is owing to a want of good markets. 


The waſte lands are generally of the 


| ne: quality as ' thoſe that are cultivated; 


Both have a depth of three or four feet, ge- 


nerally a grey ſand or a black one, ſoft, moiſt | 


to the touch, and mixed with mould: cul- 
ture alone makes a difference. They have 


neither clay nor marle, unleſs. perhaps they ' 


find it at a very great depth; but they find 


a clayey loam in ſome places at threę feet 


and an half. The woods are oak, fir, eli, 


and in ſome places beech, all Which are 


found in the lands improved. The methods 
of improving, followed at preſent by the 
neiglibouring inhabitants, conſiſt in raiſing 


the turf, which they carry home, either for 


burning or converting into: manure, and at- 
terwards ploughing the land. They limit 
themſelves to one ploughing,. whether- for 
ſowing corn or wood; in the laſt caſe, they 


leave it for eighteen or twenty years, at that 
age they deſtroy it, and break it up anew, 


5 W they hug it * amehorated. 
| te . 
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It is thus that they treat, from time to time, 

ſome {mall portions of theſe vaſt waſte coun- 
tries. By this manner of breaking them up, 


and by the cuſtom of limiting their culture 


to one ſingle ploughing, the improved lands 
do not become equal to the cultivated ones, 


till kept in a couxſe of management for five or 
ſix years: the reaſon, without doubt is, that 
they do not give the tillage in one year ne- 
| ceflary for doing the buſineſs with. effect. 
They know not the uſe of lucerne, nor that 
of ſainfoine, but only that of clover; which 
ſucceeds in ſome cantons. It is certain, that 
this land muſt be naturally very fertile, by 
giving its product after an improvement ſo 
lightly made, after a ſingle ploughing, and ſo 
' little dung. If we only conſult the prin- 
ciples, which the theory of the art of agri - 
culture preſents us, for following rigorouſly 
in the practice, we ſhall 8 tempted on 
the firſt\ inſpection of the land, to neglect 
it, becauſe that theory regards the claſs of 
ſandy ſoils as almoſt ſterile; but the ſand, 
which predominates here, is not the flying 
burning ſand that devours the ſeed commit- 


| ted to it, and renders uſeleſs all the efforts of 


the farmer; or ſuch; that if it yields at length 
to induſtry, it is not till after a multiplicity 
of 4 manures and much expence; the ſand 
Th oy of 


H RBC © ws 
of the waſte lands is here the ſame as that 
which predominates in the beſt neighbour- 
ing lands under good culture; or, to ſpeax 
better, the waſte ſoils and the lands, cylti- 
vated In che environs fo a great diſtanee,/ are 
all the -Game; _ Nothing but cultivation 
makes the difference ; for in all, the ſand 
predominates almoſt equally. The pon 
trons which the improved lands give, by the 
aſſiſtance ' only of one ploughing, ſeem to 
eee us to believe chem ſuſceptible of 

great fertility as the beſt lands around 
wy villages. We have other proafs, chat 
all the waſte lands do at leaſt approach tern 
in the principles of fertility, which. they 

| contain, and are nearly equal in the cor 
_ with other lands, cultivated od the 
neighbourhood of che toẽwns. 

84. Le" experience of wells, made i "Y 
wakes: lands in different diſtricts, turns out 
the ſame as in fertile ſoils. But we are det 
4imited to this fingle experiment for ſtating 

che fertility of this great extent of country * 
an improvement of ſuch importance will 

not permit us to neglect any 'proofs' of the 
fucceſs which ought to attend it, if we can 
underſtand them. It is always an r 
ment which: preſents felt to individuals, 
Au 0, y their ſituation ant their fortune, me 
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in a ſtate of undertaking ſome parts. _ It is 
well known, that we may aſſure ourſelves of 

x the principles of fertility, contained in theſe 
_  Joils, by a view of them in a lye, and alſo by 
| 16 lotion, and by See them with 

3 by whe: 50 er every day. 

=: We have tried this proof of 7 bo land, 
| 55 from a heath, and the ſame quantity of 
ſoil cultiyated by the fide of that heath, and 
| of the-ſame, depth, The heath furniſhed 
| only a poor paſturage; ; and its foil contained 
W noting; but, ſand. This ſand is black, 
oP : „and humid. to the touch, mixed 
3 re earth, and fimilar. to other js Al in the 
| country that are waſte. We have found 
always the ſame in the ſame ſuperficies 
to more than three feet depth; where 18 
found a yellow and gravelly fand. The 
N land, by the ſide of it, in culture, is exactly 
the ſame, except only this difference, that 
ſtßhe Fellow and gravelly fand is found at a 
foot and half of depth; and this land, which 
from inſpection appears to be very bad, pro- 
duces, every year a crop of wheat, and one 
of turnips, and with dunging ny once in 
two years. . ; 

An equal quantity of the e 
kill, and of the waſte, | ſeparately:c calcined i ina 
violent 
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violent fire, and ſeparately waſhed, filtered, 
and evaporated, have given each a ſmall 
quantity of calcarious and ſaline matter, 
Ihe land cultivated has given a little more 
of the nitrous ſalt, which is the natural ef- 
fect of culture, and of what it receives wn > 
manures. 
„We have alſo an e to 1 
proceſs, and made an examination of lands 
from waſtes taken from five different can- 
tons, far removed from one another, and 
from the depth of two feet, in ſpots which 
appeared the leaſt fertile, and we have found 
the ſame quality of foil as in ahree and Wur 
feet depth. | 
; « The land fm Wc; A a 1 the 
herb called beath, gave a greater gy 
ſalt of nitre than the reſt. 

That from No. 2, although more ſays 


and AE 4 "greyer colour, Jay the ame 1 


of „That thank No. 3 was not fo . 
„ 1 and 2, but gave 
more ſalt, and it La more hen 


thrown upon live coals. 
ehe land of No. 4, on n aks 
b well, gave a eee ee 
matter. e ſalt. 1 | 
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That of n 5 en ene the ſame 
as No. 2. 
524%: All: theſe kad have given more hs 
than others firſt tried, and are all at leaſt 
equal in goodneſs to thoſe in culture, s 
fertility. cannot be doubt. 
Although the family of the grameris i is 
- commonly extremely numerous upon waſte 
lands, that which infallibly announces a fer- 
tile ſoill is not found much here; the plant 
named erica by botaniſts, known under the 
name of heath, ſeems to have alone appro- 
priated all theſe Janes; at leaſt it predomi- 
nates in them. { : 
Erica is a ſpecies of ſmall thrub, ES 
throws out many: ſtalks to the height of a 
foot or a foot and an half, hard, woody, and 
of a red colour, brown, or obſcure, garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves, rather hard and rough, 
but always green. Its root is woody and 
ſcattered 1 in the land. This plant increaſes 
in waſtes and in woods, and contains much 
Alt and oil, which is a proof that the land 
which produces it might eaſily n ee 
fertile by a good culture. FW 
All theſe waſte, lands are in pee 
| light and ſandy, a little moiſt, and ſoft, to 
the touch. A foil of this. nature cannot 
5 long Preſerve che 9 of rains and the 
oa _ dew, 


® 


dew, which are the firſt inſtruments in the 


nutrition of plants. They want thoſe olea- 


giuous particles which have much influence 
in all fertility. Theſe lands require dung 
and chalk. Such aſſiſtance, joined to that 
of frequent ploughings, inſures fertility. 
Theſe frequent ploughings muſt neceflarily 
reclaim inſenſibly the greateſt part of the 
land which is found mixed with ſand, as 
being lighter. If the parts of theſe. lands, 
which have been broken up from time to 
time, do not equal in goodneſs the neigh- 
bouring lands, after having been cultivated 
five or ſix years, it is only becauſe they have 
given them but one ploughing a year. 
It is evident from ſtriking proofs, that 
the fertility of theſe lands is greot, and 
which appears from the examination of the 
nature of the ſoil, from that of their actual 
ſtate, and from their various productions, 
rather than from the methods which have 
been taken in eee Up, and. chitivaking 
"ow. 
1. They - e very badly altvo all 
the neighbouring lands to theſe waſtes ; ſome, | 
becauſe: the commodities raiſed. have not a 
quick conſumption, the inhabitants limiting 
their culture to the production of the neceſ- 
ve La of their ſubſiſtance; and others through 
8 8 5 T 2 e 
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indolence, or a defect in their abilities. The - 
inhabitants do not profit of the facility with 
which they might procure paſturage | in 
abundance, and raiſe a commerce in cattle, 
which would much enrich them. Inſtead 
of planting woods, and eſtabliſhing artificial 
graſſes, they give into the deſtructive prac- 
tice of burning Mn” a cut from res 


heaths. 


This cuſtom is degenerated into an 


enormous abuſe; by carrying off turf con- 


tinvally, they inſenſibly convert a great ex- 
. Tent of land to marſh. There are already 
great tracks flooded in winter. But thisabuſe, 
which, might be eafily remedied, is not an 
obſtacle to improvements; the lands them- 
ſelves, which this abuſe has already con- 
verted into marſh, might, for the woof 1258 
be türned to value. 

„There are no bad lands after! 3 
are opened, and a great conſumption found. 


If you give this advantage to a ſoil, vo will 
infallibly make the country rich. "I 


54 Oh There are but tio principal Siedle 


to vauquiſh for rendering this great extent 
of country fertile, and productive of treaſures, 
which are the want of markets, and the 
abuſe of property in theſe vaſt waſtes, which 
are nne. ＋ 1 two ohſtac les 5 


- i be 


n nnn $84 
be attacked with ſucceſs; the one by the le- 


giſlative authority, the other by a wiſe and . 


0 enlightened direction A 


It is caſy to open to all theſe lands a 


: road: to a great conſumption. Their culture 
ſhould be directed to the maintenance of as, 
great a number of. cattle. as poſſible, eſpeci- 
ally in all the diſtricts where the lands are 
at a diſtance from cities and navigation. 


Cattle tranſport themſelves at a little ex- 


pence to a great diſtance; the butter and 
cheeſe, of which the carriage, is eaſy, are 
among the richeſt productions in Holland; 
and they would furniſh a great interior con- 
ſumption, and alſo an exportation. The 
maintenance of cattle is one of the moſt pre- 
gious branches of agriculture, and it is very 
i eaſy to make them thrive in ne- improved 
lands, (however moderate they may be ſup- 


poſed) with the aſſiſtance of artificial graſſes. 


We may join to the keeping cattle, bees 
alſo, which coſt nothing but a little care, 
and yield a very great product in almoſt all 


the | neighbourhood of theſe lands, where 
they are known to be kept; bt it is in all 


theſe countries an article of culture, fuſ- 


ceptible of much greater perfection than is 


ealy to attain to without the publication of 
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inſtructions, equally ſimple and org to. be 
followed in practice. xk 
It is generally underſtood at preſen, 
| that commons of a great extent are contrary 
to population, and to the progreſs of 'agri- 
culture. - It is neceflary in certain countries 
to preſerve ſome parts of ſuch paſturage 
common, in order to favour the little far- 
mers in facilitating their multiplication of 
cattle. Theſe proportions of commons 
ought to be reſtrained to the farmers ability 
of properly ſtocking them. Upon ſuch a 
ſyſtem, theſe commons; divided into farms, 
9 be ee by- new | familles, who 
125 would 
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This is a juſt obſervation; and very applicable to 
the waſte lands of England, Scotland, and Ireland: bees 
would prove of moſt high advantage, if kept upon a large 
ſcale, by underſtanding people; but here and there a hive 
at acottager's is all that is found at preſent, The remark 
alſo that cattle ſhould be the great object in new improve- 
ments, is equally judicious ; tince, by their manure, they 
are the beſt ſupport of the farmers crops, and at the ſame 
time ate eaſily converted to profit of whatever nature the 
country molt requires, whether it poſſeſſes or not the ad- 
vantages of navigation, and good road. There is much 
uſe in ſtudying che hints thrown out in ſuch memoirs as 
this; becauſe. they ſhew what are the ideas of foreigners 
concerning their waſtes } and when they coincide with 
the opinions of the beſt improvers at home, it is a ſtrong 
preſumption that the general notion. is well and truly 
founded, 


— 
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would, by their culture and their various 


works, raiſe a vaſt addition: of wenn to the 
ſtate. + ig - 
bs; Ought PRES a . to übe laid ade Pg 


any: trivial objection, Which men may make, 


authorized by the indifference with which 


they behold theſe vaſt countries waſte? Moſt 
of thoſe who know them; agree, that the 


ſoil equals in goodneſs that of the beſt neigh- 
bouring ones that are cultivated. We have 
in effect proofs too ſtriking of their fertility, 
and that they want nothing but hands for 


ſtate. 


enriching a multitude of farmers, and the 
But ſay they, we have not hands for 
the improvement: all our cultivators are 
employed in our good lands, you muſt , 


therefore give us men to break them up. 


If the abbeys, too opulent and too nu- 


merous in the Auſtrian Proviuces, who have 
been entiched alone by the immenſe im- 
Yrovements which they have antiently 
made, had been ſtopped by the pretended - 


want of hands, they would have remained 


in the firſt indigence of their inſtitution: 
there would have been no inhabitants in the 


country which they have improved, and the 
eulrivated lands, which they reclaimed from 


deſarts, would not have been peopled at this 
19 5 The number of cultivators are equally 
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proportioned, 
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| proportioned, in the moſt populons 3 
to the extent of the lands in culture. The 
fame objection would therefore have pre- 

vented the draining of ſome millions of acres 
of marſhes, which in our days have been 
done in Holland, and in Auſtrian and French 
Flanders, in Artois, Picardy, and Poitou, 
&c. works which demand many more hands, | 
and. greater. expences - than breaking up 
heaths. The want of hands; prevented 
none of theſe enterprizes, ſo happy and ſo 
_ uſeful; and we may always obſerve, that the 
culture of the other lands never ſuffered the 
leaſt diminution. We might add to theſe 
examples that of England, of which half 
the territory has been broken up and ame- 
| Horated ſince the end of the laſt century; 
and where they prefer the treaſures of a 
good culture to the miſerable intereſts of 
immenſe commons. It is by this that 
that nation has ſo confiderabl y augmented, 
in our days, her. natural productions, 
and Har territorial power. They have 
broken up in England lands as extenſive as 
what we occupy here, and many of a quality 
much inferior to ours; and it. is priticipally 
with the afliftance of artificial graſſes, that 
the Englifh have inſured the ſucceſs; of their 
is e fat a has rendered, 


even 
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even upon ungrateful ſoils, their agriculture 
the moſt flouriſhing 1 in Europe. If we can- 


not here impute the defect of culture to the 
quality of the land, ſo neither can we rea- 


ſonably attribute it to the want oh; ks 
tivators. | 

i benzin, that chai re- 
main waſte, when in want of labourers, and 


that the leaſt fertile become abundantly rich 


by an aſſiduous labour; but in the one and 
the other caſe, it is not in the want or num- 
ber of labourers that we muſt ſeek the cauſe 
of ſterility or abundance. We ſhall cer- 


tainly find the cauſe of ſterility, either in the 


exceſs of taxes, or in a want of a market for 
the productions of the earth. The cultiva- 


tor abandons his profeſſion, when lie cannot 


procure a commodious ſubſiſtance; and that 
he can never find, when taxes ms the 


fruits of his labour, or carry off more than 


his ſuperfluity; nor when he cannot enjoy 


the fruits of his labour by an eaſy ſale of his 


products, to procure thoſe commodities he 


wants for his comfortable ſubſiſtance. The 


farmer, who is forced to lay up the fruits 


which che cannot ſell, will be unable to pro- 


cure himſelf cloaths, &c. and 1 is forced to 


| abandon' a fertile country, to go elſewhere a 


tar the neceſſaries of life. It is this which 


renders 


— 
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renders deſart certain countries, where it is 
ſufficient only to ſcratch the earth, in order 
to obtain crops in abundance. But if a 
market is opened in ſuch à country, and 
exempted from taxes, it is prefently covered 
cultivators. For it is with agriculture as with 
with manufactures, conſumption is the firſt 
and moſt eſſential encouragement.” ' Induſtry | 
then brings every” thing to profit, becauſe 
there is an intereſt in engaging. Men mul- 
tiply like: the productions of the earth, in 
proportion to the advantages and reſources 
_ which they find in their labours; 
The neighbouring farmers to the waſte 
EY complain generally of the want of 
dung; and that they are obliged to have re- 
courſe to the turfs from the heaths. to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, but which yields a manure 
of a very moderate virtue. It is the only 
reaſon which makes them reſtrain their cul- 
ture to a ſmall quantity of land, and neglect 
improvements. For moſt of them agree, 
that their heaths broken up would be as fer · 
tile as their beſt lands, if they were able to 
dung them. This is the only nels : 
which oppoſes itſelf to improvements. 
-: *% The uſe of artificial graſſes r in 
its conſequences, infallibly remove this ob- 
e Nez if. they were. 2 upon theſe 
| lands, 


lands, which e cafily be done by giving 
them an example of this huſbandry. In all 
this country they know no other ſort but 
. fpurry; and in a few parts. clover. We —_ 
have found, that ſpurry is limited to the 
yielding paſturage for about three months. 
In regard to clover, they bound themſelves 
to the quantity they can ſow with wheat or 
oats, and are abſolutely ignorant of the uſe 
of lucerne and faintfoin, which yield abun- 
dance of food, which laſt at leaſt five or ſix 
years, and which:will not fail. ſucceeding in 
ſoils that demand only the common manage- 
ment in the production of all ſorts of grain. 
The inhabitants might, with the aſſiſtance 
of theſe graſſes, multiply their cattle at will, 
and thus find themſelves abundance of dung, 
with which to fertilize all their lands, as 
well as thoſe they break up. It would be 
more advantageous in cantons, where the 
market for corn is difficult, to turn the taſte 
and cares of the inhabitants to the commerce 

of cattle, of which the tranſport is eaſy, and 
the ſale always certain. This commerce 
would ſoon become very extended, by the 
"eaſe with which the artificial graſſes would 
be increaſed: . It would be eaſy to make an 
experiment on lucerne and faintfoin, of 
which the ſucceſs might be regarded as in- 
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8 fallible, being the principal ſource of abun- 


dance and niches in a great extent of country. 
Fheſe graſſes, which of themſelves in- 
- finitely ameliorate, by their duration of ſome 
years, the lands upon which they are ſown, 
give an excellent nouriſhment to cattle dur- 
mg winter; and the lands Jown with ſpurry, 
from the month of April to that of Novem- 
ber, will furniſh abundant paſturage, and of 
che belt quolity, during all the ſummer. 
The neceſſary funds for the expences 
er in great improvements, eſpecially 
For: inſuring che ſucceſs. of them, could only 
be found in an aſſociation of a company, The 
ſimple cultivators can find hands only, and 
thoſe hands are uſeleſs without the funds 
neceſſary for buildings, for the purchaſe of 
_ cattle, ſeed, and the ſubſiſtance of the peo- 
ple until the time they can live upon the 
| fruits of their labour. From the idea of the 
ſterility of theſe lands, confidering their vaſt 
extent, we cannot hope to ſee a party joining 
capitals to form a company for undertaking 
their improvement. _ Nevertheleſs, if wo 
compare an enterprize of this nature with 
that of a drainage, and calculate very ex- 
actly the expences and produce, we ſhall find 
very near the ſame advantages in the ſucceſs 
oF one as in that of the other. But the 
prejudices 
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prejudice is for drainages, and this preju- 
dice will not allow them to hope for 
advantage from enter prizes, ſuch as would 
be required in che breaking up waſte lands. 
It is the government that ſhould give the 
example; and a commiſſion eſtabliſhed to 
employ themſelves with care, in ſearching 
the means of improving an extent of coun- 
try fo great and intereſting, could ſcarcely 
want ſucceſs. In remarking the event of 
forme particular grants, aud ſome modern im- 
provements in Guelders, the country of 
Zutphen, in the marſh of Boifleduc, &c. 
they would be convineed, that it would an- 
ſwer the ends of government to take paft b'ỹx 
offering grants, and advancing the ſums ne- 
ceſſary to each farmer chat demanded them, 
Whether for the purchaſe of cattle, for build- 
ings, for. ſeed; and for ſubſiſtanee till the 
crops were reaped, and Waiting a few years 
for the reimburſement. It is not to be 
doubted, but if theſe conditions were offered 
to the countrymen, they would be accepted by 
a ſufficieut number to improve all theſe waſtes. 

This propoſition is authorized by ſome 
examples which onght to be generallyKnown, | 
or, at leaſt, attract more attention than they 
poſſaſs at preſent. Why ſhould not the re- 
288 execute in great, what a nobleman of 

Holltein 
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Holſtein has done in ſmall ? This noblemaft, 
m enemy to ſervitude, and a friend to man- 
kind, gave in 17 39 to a countryman, his 
bondman, the property of ſome waſte and 
deſart land. He built for him a farm, fur- 
niſhed him with moveables, with cattle, im · 
plements of tillage, and ſeed. In leſs than 
five years this countryman reimburſed his 
benefactor, and found himſelf rich. Since 
that epocha, the ſame nobleman has eſta- 
bliſhed every year two ſimilar farms, which 
have been attended with the ſame- ſucceſs. 
He has thus ſucceſſively. carried on this eſta- 
bliſhment to the number of thirty families, 
who are rendered happy, and who of a deſart 
have made a fertile country. If a ſingle in- 
dividual, if a nobleman, who has only his 
private eſtate, with both lands and fortune 
very limited, has been able to make ſo happy 
an improvement, what could not be effected 
by a powerful ſtate, by following the ſame 
eiples, and the ſame method? No one 
can deny but the ſtate might execute in 
great, what this nobleman has emed in 
ſmall with ſuch great ſuceſss. 
The waſte lands of the republic l 
e the eſtabliſhment perhaps of forty 
thouſand families. It ſeems, at firſt ſight, 
ann ow would be an enormous. ng to 
KISHHES 4 the 
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the ſtate. It might be at at fifty 


millions, and is certainly a great object. 
But let us for a moment ſuppoſe, that 
fifty thouſand families were eſtabliſhed in a 
ſtate of proſperity on theſe lands, and the 
farms in good culture, and the whole be- 
longing. to a foreign power, and that this 
power offered to ſell them to the republic for 
fifty millions, there is no perſon that wan 
think the republic would heſitate o make 
the acquiſition at that price, or that half the 
value would be paid. By imitating the no- 
bleman of Holſtein, the republic might gain 
to herſelf theſe riches much cheaper, ſince 
ſhe. might be repaid her expences in five or 
ſix years, and reduce the expence to the 
Charges of adminiſtratien, and the loſs of the 
intel of 1 as firſt easter 2 SYS 
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＋ "HE amount 70 Which taxes are ed 
I in Holland, forms a very remarkable 
erꝛiterion of government. Are we to eſteem 
the countries where taxes are low, as the 
maſt free and happy 3-or thoſe where they 
are the higheſt? It is amazing that this 
queſtion- cannot be anſwered: in the manner 
which che firſt conſideration of it  diftates ; 
which is, that the lower the taxes the more 
| free and m5 dings people. | Be this i is not 
3 3 . of Ramps: rev in any 5 | 
the abſolute monarchies z of this the country 
I am now writing of is a ſtrong: inſtance; 
for in Holland, a given number of people, 
pay near double what the ſame number do 
nin France; and in England, the people, 
5 though not ſo high taxed as in Holland, yet 
pay more than in France. This ſhews very 
eeuxidently, that taxes are not inconſiſtent 
is with liberty, and that arbitrary power 1s not 
* | able 
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able to ſqueeze out of the people 8 much as 
a free government gets with eaſe, _ 
The cauſe of this will ſhew us in a full 
light the advantages of freedom. It is the 
nature of deſpotiſm to impoveriſh ; taxes are 
carried to exceſs under an abſolute monarch; 
but with all their exceſs they produce but 
little. All lower claſſes are miſerably op- 
_ prefled; agriculture lies under a conſtant Ve- 
celine ; commerce is not ſo attended to as in 
free governments; manufactures are alſo in- 


_ foriory and an irregular, oppreſſive adminif- 
tration on all ranks, are generally the conſe- 
quences of an arbitrary government. Theſe 
are all impoveriſhing cireumſtances, and 


their effect is ſo ſtrong, that we ſee France, 


which is upon the whole a more flouriſhing . 


in ſeveral of theſe particulars than 


king 


Europe, much more oppreſſed with paying 


twelve millions ſterling, than England, with 


not half the number of people, from paying 


ten, which is an enormous diſproportion. 
And it is to be noted, that many writers, 
who' treat of the French commerce and ma- 
ctures, boaſt much of the flouriſhing | 
ſtats of theſe foundations of national power; 


fo” that ſuppoſing commerce and manufac- 


tures to be ever o flouriſhing 1 in that king 
ol 1. VVV dom, 5 


1 of the other abſolute monarchies in 
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dom, it only proves, that the cultivators of 
the ground and all other ranks of people are, 
as it were, in utter ruin; that is by at hs 
moſt: conſiderable. part of the kingdom. 
> ln. Mollendeiughed. ee g- 
vernments, taxes are laid pretty equally on 
all ranks of people, and proportionably to 
fortune or income; in which method but 
little or no oppreſſion can be found; but in 
France, &c. taxes are laid moſt unequally. 
All thoſe ranks that depend on the crown, 
are, moſt partially favoured, ſuch as the no- 
bility, clergy, men in office, ſoldiery, &c. 
the conſequence of which is, that all the 
other ranks pay as much too much as they 
do too little; and aſter : this. general oppreſ- 


1 5 ſion, follows a particular one, which is ſuf- 


| ficient to. cruſh all the lower claſſes: ſome of 
the taxes, eſpecially the Taille, are levied 
according to the ſuppoſed ability of every 
individual; and the ſuppoſition is founded 
on appearances. Farmers pay according to 
their crops, the number and goodneſs of 
their cattle, and the value of their imple- 
ments and furniture; from which it muſt 
appear extremely plain, that the more they 
improve their lands, and the more they 
bring themſelves into an ability of doing eſ- 
tential ſervice to agriculture or the e 28 
F | tne 


* 


the kingdom, by ſo much more are they 
ſure of being oppreſſed and burthened by 
che load of freſh taxes; which is a ſyſtem of 
abſurdity and deſtruction ſufficient to ruin 
any nation under heaven. Hence the. in- 
finite number of beggars that diſgrace all the 
roads of France, and the general poverty 
which is ſeen anne all n en bun of 
the kingdom. 

Theſe are the n 5 b produce 
60 little, in proportion to the number of the 
people, in all the arbitrary governments. 
Their want of a free and proper conſtitution 
expoſes many of the claſſes to ſuch oppreſ- 
ſion, that poverty is the conſequence; and 
all the power and deſpotiſm upon earth can- 
not force wealth from a people that are poor. 

Whereas in republics and free governments, 
taxes being equal and proportionable to every 
man's ability of bearing them, they im- 
poveriſſi no one; and the aggregate of the 
people ſcem not at all oppreſſee. 
The quantity of taxes which can be i | 
on à given number of people, muſt | every. 
where be proportioned to the wealth of ſuch 
zeopl ;:confequently, that government i is ca- 
pable of 'raiſing the greateſt ſums on its ſub- 
jects n which takes the beſt means and moſt 
care to enrich them: and . the very ſame 

=_ 3 POS 
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principle it is, that the ſums raiſed in arbi- 
trary monarchies muſt be ſ mall. 
In Halland, the government is . 30 ey 

though taxes are immenſe, yet the people 


are the moſt wealthy, upon an average, in 


Europe. As to the various diviſions of theſe 
taxes, I cannot do better than inſert the ac- 
count given by the author quoted above. 
No perſon can deny the neceſſity of 
taxes... Whoever contributes to the expences 
of the State, contributes to his own welfare, 

to the preſervation of his fortune, aud his 
repoſe. But if the wants of the ſociety: re- 
f quire the imperious /atd of taxes, nothing is 
more intereſting to the welfare of humanity, 
— the means of coneiliating the 


A elle deen withihe intereſts of popula 
dong zor agriculture, of arts, and of com- 
merce; in one word, with the preſervation 
of the ſource of the tax, and with the in- 
creaſe of which that ſource is almoſt always 
fuſceptible among all nations. If it is very 
difficult to remove arbitrary power from 
taxes, aud to attempt a perfect equality in 
the repartition of them, it is not impoſſible 
to approach very near it, and to pleaſe the 


people, at leaſt with the form and the mid 
: d ofthe colleion, mo by | 


CN 
* 
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„„The tax on timber, the verponden, or 


| 4 upon immoveables, the duties upon col · 
lateral ſucceſſions, upon the government 
bonds, upon the ſales, are very juſt; they © 
are not burthenſome ; ; the ſame of the duty. - 
upon domeſtics, which is laid upon the rich, 


and affects. not induſtry, or the means = 
ſubſiſting the people, but very indireQty z n 
otherwiſe than theſe duties exciting the rich 


to a greater e 111 n e ee | 


ery conſumption. 


It is not the en with verde upon 
commerce, cuſtoms, and duties upon all ar- 
ticles of conſumption. The actual intereſts 
of commerce conſidered, relatively to the 
general ſituation of the commerce of Europe, | 
and the competition which the Republic ex- 
periences at preſent, require that means be 
found to reconcile a reduction of theſe duties 
to a moderate ſtandard, with the publio 
wants. A diminution in the cuſtoms might 
be made up by a greater œconomy in the 
collection, by the decreaſe of many employ- 
ments in collecting them, and by an atten- 
tion more exact and more ſevere to frauds, 

and in diminiſhing the duties upon the con- 
ſumption of the neceſſaries of life; ſuch as 


the duties upon bread, butter, milk, pota- 
gens fruit, coal, turf, &c. They might 


e 1 U 3 1 05 augment, 
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_ augment, perhaps, the product of the Autzes 
upon other parts of conſumption, ſo that en- 


couragement would be given to population; ” 


0 and the luxurious oonſumption would extend 
itſelf the more. They might alſo indem- 
nify the exchequer for this diminution, by 
throwing them upon the conſumptions of 
luxury; for example, the ſtrong liquors, 
the beverages, above all wine, tobacco, cof- 
fee, tea, ſugar, which do not pay enough; 
while the other articles, without which the 
poor yo . 7 755 reer be 5265 too 
much. # 667 PET 
185 The ae wore: . are the 
mildeſt and moſt juſt taxes that can be made 
uſe of, eſpecially among a people whoſe ter- 
ritory is very limited, who have not many 
manufactures, and whole: riches conſiſt: eſ- 
ſentially in a very extenſive. commerce, 
which maintains a great population: among 
ſuch a nation, in all the cities that are the 
ſeat of its commerce 7 this impoſt being laid 
upon all conſumption, even of the neceſſaries 
of lite, ſeems to affect neither population nor 
induſtty, nor commerce; becauſe population 
18 ſupported by the commerce, "which" ſuſ- 
tains at the ſame time the induſtry limited 
to the interior parts of the country, and agri- 
culture, by a great interior oonſumption. It 


* bf 


may be ſaid, that if every thing is dearer, all 
labour will be dearer in proportion; that all 
is relative and muſt balance; and that dom | 
merce pays all. 
Iheſe general reflexions. are 4 
| Bit; it is à great error to believe, that they 
authorize an adminiſtration to increaſe the 
exciſe without meaſure upon all the neceſ 
ſaries of life. This imprudence would have 
fatal effects, even in the cities which are the 
ſeat of the greateſt commerce, eſpecially if | 
their commerce is a trade in freight, and 
would quickly deſtroy the greateſt advan- | 
tages. It is an obſervation extremely juſt, 
that has been made, on the intereſts of 
France with her neighbours, under: the name 
of the Marq. D'Argenſon, relative to Hol- 
land: That in the places where the Re- 
> public joins upon monarchial ſtates, it” 
is eaſy to know the lands of the Republic | 
from thoſe of the monarchy; by the good 
55 ſtate of public works; and the ſame of the 
z eſtates of individuals; here they are neg: 
lected, but there ey are. STIR and, 
% in order.” : 

The ſame abe 6 ain n <6 that 
« in the provinces of Flanders and Brabant, 
* we ſee cities one upon another, boroughs 

(08 flouriſhing, the country well cultivated, 
| U4 ” every 


- 
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* every thing in GLEN Fer thing! in 
« ah.” 


| | 1 
But the gbſeryator falls _ a 3 
error, in attributing theſe advantages of the 


lands of Holland to the republican govern- 
ment; and thoſe of the lands of Flanders 


and Brabant, t LE the | municipal adminiſtra» 


tion. If he had car ried his obſervation a lit- 
th beyond the objects, which immediately 
ſtruck his view, he would haye found the 
taxes much more exceſſiye than in any other 
country, and iu many diſtricts, che adminiſ- 
tration loaded with abuſes and erroneous ex- 
pences. He would have ſeen in ſome 

vinces, and in many cities, about half the 
impoſt diſſipated in its road from tlie people 
to the coffers of the Sovereign; and he would 
have been aſtoniſhed, to ſee, in ſo great an ex- 
tent of country, a flouriſhing agriculture, 
reſiſting for many · ages a deſtructive admi- 
niſtration. With more reflexion, he would 
have found the cauſe of the flouriſhing ſtate 
of theſe countries only in. the ſituation of 


_ theſe proyinces, which, by an eaſy naviga· 


tion, carries every thing to a certain con- 
ſumption: a conſumption, uniformly ſuſ- 
| tained for a long time by the trade of the 
commercial cities of Holland, He would 
_haye ſeen towns, ;Surrying. on commerce, or 

| N occupied 
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8 by manufacturers, equally well peo- 
pled; but in all others, a very bounded. po- 
pulation, ſome even in indigence, and the 
people only ſubſiſting by the conſumption 
7 and very limited expences of landlords and 
cultivators. The cities themſelves, the 
richeſt, as Amſterdam, Rotterdam, &c. ſen- 
ſibly impoveriſn bemſelves by the exceſs of 
their taxes upon conſumption. Anvers, 
Malines, Bruſſels, Louvain, Gent, and the 
other cities of Brabant; and Auſtrian F lan- 
ders, are very badly peopled ;- they would be 
totally deſerted, if their population was not 
yet ſuſtamed by the fabrication. of linens. 
and laces ; for agriculture is very ſenſibly 
| affected: All taxes which give a damp to 
conſumption, deſtroy the moſt active agent 
of agriculture and induſtry, and weaken the 
ſource of taxes. This 1 is what has happened 
in all theſe provinces, that have much ex- 
tended their duties upon the conſumption of 
the neceſſaries of life. It is that which | 
happens at preſent. from, the, ſame reaſon in 
England; the induſtrious workmen, difap- 
pear, and carry with them Weiz Weakh 596 
great conſumption. 0 | 
„ countries, Ga M. e Ten 
| man” 8 hands are worth more than his ſub- 
ape i but this is only true in countries, 
„ where 
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where they are employed, and there only by 
general confumprion, which furniſhes at the 
tame time the means of ſubſiſtance to a 
world of women, children, old men, inva-. 
Has, and to men, in a word, who weve no 
Ads 2? 

"5208 Thus it is that in a est Suben 
* ſee equally the ſource of a flouriſhing 
agriculture, a great population, and the true 
ſource of taxes, and the power of à ſtate. It 
is the maintenance of that ſource, which 
ought to be the true object of adminiſtration. 
And the free adminiſtration of one man is 
a ſhelter from the contradiction of perſonal 
intereſts, which predominate in a Republi- 
can government, and in the municipal ad- 
miniſtration, with a greater means and faci- 

| lity of eſtabliſhing” and e ee. e 
ſouree of public felicity. | 

„Nothing is more afcfal to tlie püblie 


than writings upon political matters, which 


are the moſt intereſting. Obſervations on 
theſe matters may give birth to an infinity of 
happy diſcoveries, and the greateſt progreſs 
of genius and arts. Ir is to them, the legiſ- 
lative ſpirit and the genius of adminiſttation 
owe the principles of the moſt uſeful regula- 
tions; for it is very clear from thence, what 
will make ind uſtry and commerce flouriſh. 
alt 0 h 10 
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It ſeems, that the more induſtry and com- 
merce there is among a nation, the more it is. 
forced to multiply regulations; and ſuch is 
the weakneſs of the human mind, that there 
is no nation among whom there remains 
nothing in this reſpe& to wiſh for. There 
are ſtates; where” they feel without ceaſing 
the want of new laws, although they have 
multiplied laws to an exceſs, which are be- 

come a load moſt burthenſome to the people, 
and a great obſtacle to the progreſs of agri- 
culture, induſtry, and commerce. There 
are others, which have few uſeful laws; : and | 
heme that want all to be made. 
2057; Commerce, conſidered in all its con- 
nexions, in all the combinations of its uti- 
ity, is an immenſe object. If we would 
run through all its branches with advantage, 
we ought to remember, that it is impoſſible 
for a ſingle man to embrace all with that le- 
giſlative ſpirit which adminiſtration re- 
quires. Thus they ought to know at will 
the enlightening obſervations of thoſe, Wh“ 
have occupied themſelves in throwing light 
upon all the different branches; and who - 
would, like the Engliſh; have laws, regula- 
tions, and projects, for the improvements in 
agricultute, manufactures, and commerce, 
DN crucible: of * „Iris 
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thus they might indicate the limits of pru- 
dence, and. the wiſdom of legiſlation, | 558 

It is in this point of viewing, the —— 4 
otility:: ; it is upon theſe principles that we 


go here upon impoſts, and to examine ſome 


other branches, the moſt intereſting. to in- 
duſtry and commerce, Which have the 
greateſt influence upon their progreſs, and 
conſequently is. more intereſting to a nation, 
who has no other ſource for her en 
thenindulty:and crlmnmerdetii. wes. i553 
The impoſts in Holland are 1 


Ez into three capital branches; the duties upon 
exportation and importation; and the duties 


on valuation, which is not under that deno- 


mination an uſeleſs title, but an additional 


duty upon exportation and importation. This 


is the firſt branch of taxes, and the only one, 
hich is equal to all the inhabitants of the 


| "Gato, Provinces, which ſpreads itſelf over 
all, and generally in an uniform manner; and 
this the States General directly order, and 


the produce of it ig carried to the treaſury. of 


the Republic. The two other principal 


branches conſiſt in duties upon weights in 


the provinces and cities, in duties upon con: 


ſumption, and in others, perſonal and real. 


Theſe two branches, whereof a part of the 
produce belongs to the cities, and the other 
Rs PE 5 to 
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to the provinces, are ſiubdiyided into an in- 


finity of other branches, all directed by a 


great number of laws, different and parti 
cular to each province, and to each city. 


For the ſtates of the provinces, and the re- - 


gency of the cities, — s of their 
interior adminiſtration.; -;. *, -./ 

We do not - propoſe; to give a \ table of 
the adminiſtration of the finances, which re- 


quires; a great detail, and is foreign to aur 
ſubject, but ſimply to offer ſotme obſerva- 


tions, which the utility and the advantages 
of manufactures and commerce demand. 


We oe alſo this attention to the, curioſity | 
of foreigners, who ſeek, in the knowledge of 
the wifdom and economy of the Dutch ad- 


miniſtration, for examples uſeful to imitate... 


The laws of the cuſtoms ought to have 
eſlentially for their object, the favouring and 


encouraging agriculture, manufactures, and 
im general, all national iuduſtry, and exterior 


commerce. It is very difficult to make a 
general law univerſally” wiſe and uſeful upon 
a matter of ſo vaſt extent, among commercial 
nations à becauſe, independently of the neceſs | 
ſities of the finances, Which demand. 1 impe- | 


riouſly of adminiftration,; duties upon com 
merce: the duties on exportation and im- 
Portation, in general on all materials raw, 
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or manufactured, which come in or go out, 
the progreſs, and even the preſervation of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 


400 all require probibitions, or che impoſi- 


tions of duties, which, in taking place, 
either upon importation, or upon the expor- 
tation, conſiſt of an infinite number of arti- 


cles, both raw and manufactured. , France 


and England ought. to favour the importa- 


tion of all the raw materials of their manu- 
factures, whi ich foreigners furniſh - them. 
Both the nations ſhould clog che exportation 


of the raw materials of their own produce, 


and alſo the importation of all ſuch foreign 
manufactures as would be - prejudicial” to 


their oWwn. They ought to facilitate as 
much as poſſible, the exportation of the pro- 
ducts of their own, or their colonies growth, 


and of all the manufactures they do not 


conſume ; for procuring all the advantages to 
agriculture; which thoſe nations cannot” en- 


courage too much in Europe and America. 


The burthens, which agriculture, the prin- 


cipal and moſt precious fouree of their com- 
merce, obliges them to throw upon the - 


betty of foreign trade, and the neteſſity of 
ſupporting their own manufactures, or of ac- 


quiring new ones, made them imagine the 


gs of free ports, for remedying as 
N 1 


, 
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much as poſſible the infinite inconveniences 
given birth to by prohibitions. Among 


theſe two nations, the adminiſtration of 


commerce is perhaps the branch of the go- 
vernment of the ſtate which requires con- 
tinually of their mann the e e. peg 
rs, and labour... 


„The ee abihe t commerce 6f 


Holland is infinitely leſs difficult; ſhe has 


none but objects of detail; the has not to 
manage or conciliate in legiſlation ſo great a 


diverſity of intereſts, as ſeems a contradic- 
tion; although her commerce embraces ge- 
nerally Whatever is in Europe, and which 
Europe earries on with the other quarters of 


the world, yet her trade is nevertlieleſs of 2 


nature wholly different from that of France 
and England. Theſe two nations, are upon 


the whole, kingdoms of agriculture, manu-- 


factures. commercial, warlike, and powerful 


in territory, and marine. Holland 
only a warlike, maritime, and 0 


nation. Its adminiſtration of commerce 18 


leſs complicated, and its legiſlation ought to 


be infinitely more ſimple. Hollagd has not 


any natural Productions to encourage by pro- 
hibitions on importation, nor by privileges 
on exportation. As much as the quantity 
So commodities conſumed in Holland, ſur- 
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paſſes that of the; productions of its ſoil, age» 


culture becomes one of the moſt hicrativepro- 
feſſions; ſſie ean be diſcoutaged or deſtroyed 


any by depopulation Which muſt be very 


conſiderable to be felt. in the conſumption of 


| the productions oh) ſo limited a territory. 7 


% Almoſt all her manufactures, reduced 


0 4 ſmall. i interior con ſumption by the dear- 
neſs of labour, demand ſome aſſiſtance in 
the cuſtoms; it would be uſeleſs tocunder- 


take to revive. them by probibitions, or by 


exemptions. Even with this aſſiſtance, it 


would be impoſſible to produce them at a 
price low enough. to withſtand the competi- 


tion of foreigners; and beſides, the intereſt 


of the aggregate. of her, trade requires, that 


ber magazines have always an equal, affort- 


ment of her own manufactures, mage: 'thoſe 
of all other. nations. emalinoid. 

"Io We can only. except the + 52mg pr FRY 
wo may regard as a fort of culture natural 
to Holland, which is one of the. moſt pre- 
cious branches of national induſtrx; but 1 


induſtry, which is occupied in the building 
of ſhips, the Whitening of linens aud wax, 
the manufacture of ſtarch, paper, and por- 
; celain, - cannot be too much encouraged; 
but not by prohibitions of importation, 


Which are contrary Ma the ag of the 
Dutch 


1 f 77 


Putch commerce, and the freighting trade; 


but by interior exemptions, by an exemp- 
tion from the duties of exportation, and by 


the liberty. of i nee en other na- 


tines, 16... 5 


„Hutter, 5 certain Javors,! are almoſt | 


the only productions of national induſtry; of 


which the interior conſumption ought to be 
enſured by duties upon 1mportation, er. 


: lent to a prohibition. 
The object of the cuſtoms i theres 
fore to be principally to favour, as much 


as poſſible, the importation and re- exporta- 


tion of all ſorts of merchandize, and foreign 


commodities; and adminiſtration ought to 


attach itſelf to raiſing as little as poſſible, 


the price of merehandize and commodities 


imported and re · exported, for ſuſtaining 
the advantage in the buying and ſelling 


trade. This favour, which is demanded by | 
the nature and commerce of Holland, ſeems. 


not to require, in the laws of the cuſtoms, 


any. diſpoſitions, but what are extremely ſim- 

ple: Nevertheleſs, this law, notwithſtand- 
ſtanding the changes that have been well 
conducted, is yet very complicated; it en- 


barraſſes commerce, and gives great. advan- 


tages to the Hanſe- Towns, and eſpecially to 
thoſe of Hamburgh and Bremen, whoſe 
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competition acquires every day a ſuperiority, 
becauſe their duties upon e and 


exportation are ſcarcely any thing. 


elt is commonly reckoned, chat che 


cuſtoms amount to 5 per cent. of the value 
of the products and merchandize, both on ex- 
ported and imported in general; but an exa- 
mination of theſe laws, will not permit us 
to make this eſtimation with preciſion. 


«© The duties upon importation and expor- 


tation are only one per cent at Hamburgh, 


and half per cent at Bremen; which na- 
turally enſures to thoſe cities a deciſive per- 


ference among foreign ' merchants, on all 


occaſions wherein they can give a prefer- 
ence; and theſe occaſions preſent themſelves 


every day, very often in the ordinary courſe 


of commerce. Duties ſo moderate, invite 


not to fraud; they do not offer advantage 


enough, to engage a merchant to expole 


bimſelf to the ſmalleſt riſques; and for this 


reaſon, they produce more money to the 


public treaſury, than if they were * 5 


but inducing traders to be fraudulent.  - 
. here is no nation able to leave all ex- 


ports and imports entirely free from all duties, 
and which conſequently would want no 


| cuſtom-houſes „ either for the nen of the 


e finances, 


1 


* 
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finances, or for encouraging its agriculture, 


manufactures, and commerce: but the par- 


ticular conſiderations, which would enter 


into the compoſition of ſuch a freed ſtate, 
could not be combined with too much care 
and attention, for conciliating at once the de- 
mands of the revenue, with the neceſſity of 
of preſerving agriculture, manufactures, and 


commerce, which are the only her of 
revenue. 


Ahe actual on of the commerce ; 
| of Europe, and that of Holland, which is 
0 intimately connected with the reſt of Eu- 


rope that it depends entirely on it, requires 
not only that re- exportation be exempted 


from all the duties of exportation, but alſo, | 


that the duties e on ee be re- 
turned. 


e oof we give. any attention to the mar- 
kets of the preſent. commerce of Europe, and 
the circulation of products and merchandize, 
we ſhall be convinced, that the profits of 
commerce in general are much reduced at 
preſent, by exceſs of competion; the iuduſ- 
try of theſe nations is much greater than 
that of the abilities of the merchants, who | 
muſt pay for we circulation, freight, 
or the 3 5 land; the expences of 


imon, wharfage „ and ma- 
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gazines; and laſtly, for the profit of Circu- | 
Jating the ſigus of the value. When every 


nation, that adds all theſe expences to the 


price of the merchandize, in paſſing from 


the firſt hand to the laſt, alſo raiſes the value 
dy the duties which are laid on them, it 
muſt make them neceſſarily and quickly loſe 
all profit in the circulation ; it muſt im- 
poveriſh a commerce, cially if it be a 


trade of buying and ſelling. This is a na- 


tural and infallible cauſe of a decreaſe very 


ſenſibly felt in the univerſality of trade, 


where the diſadvantages are not to be ba. 
lanced by the profits made by certain indi- 
viduals from ſpeculation, even with uncom- 
mon ſucceſs; for in this matter, we are only 
to conſider the general trade, its common 
and daily courſe, independant of the revolu- 
tions which take place from time to time 
in ſpeculative commerce; and which ought 


not to enter into the ſpirit and motives of 


the cuſtoms on exportation and importation. 
But the ſtate of the finances of the Re- 
public, and the expences which ſhe muſt 
fuſtain, will not permit the uſe of a rule, 
which ordains the return of the duties of 


importation upon re- exportation; or for 


- freeing foreign commerce of all duties of ex- 


portation and importation, and to reduce thoſe 


1 * 
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upon the entry, to the interior conſumption 27 
but if the diminution of the public revenue, 
will not allow of giving ſuch an aſſiſtance to 


_ 


commerce, would it be impoſſible to find, 


in a matter ſo 1 important, the means of giv- 
ing, at preſent, that encouragement which 


is indiſpenſably neceſſary, without alterin 


the revenues of the ſtate? Would it be im- 
poſſible to form the idea and project of neẽw 
rates of cuſtoms to be ſubſtituted for the pre- 
ſent ones, the duties to be more moderate, 
the collection more eaſy and certain, to give 
the ſame product, and perhaps a ſuperior 

one, and at the ſame time to ſpread through 
the Dutch commerce, a part of thoſe pre- 


cious advantages antiently enjoyed? © 


We ſhould fall 1 into a great error, if we : 


regarded, in general, the exciſe upon con- 


ſumption, and upon houſes and lands, as in- 
different to commerce, upon the foundation . 


of Holland not having many manufactures to 


conduct; and becauſe the conſumption there 
is ſo ſuperior to the productions of a territory . 
extremely limited, that it is not to be feared 
culture would ever be neglected on account 5 


of thoſe impoſts. & 


We generally « <opfider the Ae! "upon 4 
conſumption, like the impoſts, as I 


thenſome, che Ho Juſt, and the moſt equal. 
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This is true, if in the impoſition of the ex- 
ciſe it falls upon the conſumption of the 
neceffaries of life, and the ſubſtance of the 
| people, without deſtroying induſtry, and the 
means of ſubſiſtance. In admitting' theſe 
conditions, the impoſt becomes as juſt, and 
as little burthenſome, as any tax can be. 

«© The weight of this tax is laid upon the 
conſumption of all the neceſſaries of life, in 
the cities where the wealth effentially con- 

fiſts. in a very extended commerce, which 
| naturally maintains a great population, and 
18, without doubt, the leſs ſenſible of it; 
but all is the dearer, all labour is dearer in 

proportion, but all is relative, all is ba- 

lanced, and the commerce pays all. 

But though this exciſe, laid upon the 
conſumption of neceſſaries, in the commercial 
eities, is leſs burthenſome than elſewhere, 
it is nevertheleſs very deſtructive, eſpecially 
in cities where the commerce conſiſts of 
buying and ſelling. It cannot be conteſted, 
but that theſe exciſes render the neceſſaries of 
life much dearer to the people, and conſe- 
quently increaſe the prices of labour; and 
from thence, it muſt neceflarily 9 05 that 
| all the works, required! in the ſhipping and 
navigation of an infinite detail, will become 
dear, and the maintenance of the crews 


INT 
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equally dearer; the nation muſt therefore 
loſe the advantages of a low freight: and it 


further follows, that the Ta in loading 


and unloading merchandize, and the ex- 
pences of magazinage being dearer, the com- 


miſſions from foreigners will infallibly di- 


miniſh and paſs to rival nations. The fiſhery 
becomes alſo infinitely dearer for the ſame 
reaſon; and much leſs uſeful to the mer- 
chants; the nation muſt therefore impo- 
veriſh itſelf, by continual decreaſe of com- 
merce and navigation. : 75 
- 4% The influence of the exciſe, upon com- 
point of the firſt neceſſity, with reſpe& to 
population, and the welfare of the people; 
is much more ſenſibly felt in cities at a diſ- 
tance from maritime commerce, where the 
evil has a progreſs much more rapid; there 
it produces a failure of all manufactures, 
that are not ſupported by the interior con- 
ſumption, or which cannot ſupport-at home 
the competition of foreigners, by the ſin- 
| gle effect of the dearneſs of labour, which. 
gives too high a price to all works of induſ- 
try; and the loſs of an induſtrious claſs of 
the people, by diminiſhing population and 
conſumption, will neceſſarily impoveriſh all 
the other claſſes, and weaken the ſtate. 
The people, who have only induſtry for 
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their ſupport, are become very poor in the 
cities of Holland at a diſtance from com- 
merce. The decline of manufactures has al- 


ready ſtopped a part of the uſual quantum of 


induſtry in the commerce of retale, while 


the traders in that branch can ſcarcely ſub- 


ſiſt; they are now too great a number. The 
loſs | of manufactures has diminiſhed the 
number of purchaſers ; the population alſo 
of cities, diſtant from maritime commerce, 
can hardly ſuſtain itſelf in the ſtate of me- 
diocrity ; which we ſee by the luxury and 
conſumption. of - thoſe, who live on their 
fortunes. or rents, and of the bene of 
the country. 7 a 

„ examine wie 8 tha Gif 
ferent branches of taxes, among different 
nations, we ſhall find, that the intereſts; of 
general induſtry diminiſh, | or are totally de- 
ſtroyed in ſome, while in others they ariſe 


and augment, only becauſe they fall alone 


upon luxury, riches, and ſuperfluities. We 
might find, without falling upon the means 
of the pepple's ſubſiſtance, enough to ſupport 
the public expences; and we might thus 


preſerve the ſources of the finances, and the 


ſtrength of the ſtate; for if we reflect well, 
we might ſee, that the riches of individuals, 


and thoſe finances, have equally their ſource 
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in the induſtry of the people. The i 
— which the ſtate ſupports her exchequer. 


in whatever hands it may be found, is 2 ; 


produced by the induſtry of the people; 


ſtroy this induſtry in a ſtate, and the 1 5 


of landlords, and thoſe of the proprietors of 
houſes and lands, as well as thoſe of com- 
merce, become at once annihilated, and 
with them thoſe of the finances. 
If we examine upon theſe principles the 
different branches of taxes in Holland, we 


ſhall find, that the duties upon bread, meat, 


milk, butter, fruits, turf, and coal, deſtroy: 
without ceaſing the ſources of all taxes, and 


that they ought to be infinitely | reduced, -or 


totally ſuppreſſed. The exciſe, on the con- 
trary, upon the commodities of luxury, 
might be infinitely augmented without 
hurting induſtry, and without giving any 


interruption to the means of the people's ſub- 


ſiſtance. The duties upon tobacco, tea, 

coffee, ſugar, cocoa, oil of - oliyes, wines, 
pPrandies, ſtuffs, and above all the ſilks and 

the rich ſtuffs of foreign manufacture, are 


too low, and higher duties upon all the | 
articles, luxury could well ſupport ; there 


being, for the moſt part, a great conſump- 
tion of them, which would recompence 


RO! en, (without doing any 


miſchi. 
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miſchief either to commerce or any branch 
of national induſtry) for a great diminution, | 
or a total ſuppreſſion of all the exciſes en 
the neceſſaries of life. 7 
The e een upon Wade babes; 
mortgages, horſes, - carriages” of all forts, 
upon all ſorts of domeſtics, upon marriages, 
upon the public fales of moveables and im- 
moveables, in ſuppoſing the impoſition upon 
the footing of a juſt valuation and fine, the 
duty upon timber, and the rights of ſucceſs 
Gon, whether teſtamentary or ab. mteftato, 
or by the direct line of deſcent, are juſt im- 
ec e they do not attack the induſtry of 
the people, they fall only upon wealth or 
ſuperfluity, and might be imitated in, the 
whole, or in part, with great advantage by 
the other nations of Europe. | 
«Tr is not the ſame with the dutivs im- 
poſed upon cows, whether under the name 
of falt for cow-keepers, or under other de- 
nominations, which raiſe the price of the 
milk, butter, and cheeſe, a precious part of 
the aliment of the people, and abſolute ne- 
ceflaries of life. Theſe duties may be re- 
garded as an indirect exciſe upon milk, for 
oa cow-keeper : muſt fell it dearer, in pro- 
tion to the tax upon cows. They do not 
—>_ the falt to the cows, oo: conſumption is 
A made 
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made by ſalting the butter and cheeſe, 
which cannot he carried to market without 
file, By this cuſtom, the cow-keeper re- 
ſells his falt with great profit, and the tax 
is not burthenſome to him, becauſe the price 
whach he has for his milk, butter, and chebſe, 
throws the duty upon the conſumer.. 

The duties upon conſumption raiſe the 
price of commodities, and this augmenta- 
tion of value, may produce different effects 
among different nations. It is true, in ge- 
neral, that the duties upon conſumption are 
paid by the conſumers, becauſe they do not 
change the natural price of the commodity, 
which is regulated at market by the bun? 
dance or ſcarcity of money, and is more or 
leſs according to the demand. We ſhould 
not here give any attention to the expences 
of the proprietors, in bringing their goods 
to market; thoſe who are neareſt, enjoy in 
this reſpett, an advantage which is foreign 
to the tax, and in which the tax makes no 
difference: but it happens oſten, that the 
duties much reſtrain the confundpeidnt; either 
in removing the conſumers, and leſſening 
their number, or in exciting them to' a 
greater cxconomy ; and" the defect of con- 
- fumption eſtabliſhes ſuch. an abundance of 
the commodity, that the proprietor is forced 
e 1 1 
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to give it for a low: price, though only to 
pay the duties upon conſumption; in this 
caſe, theſe taxes on conſumption are the oc- . 
caſion of infinite evils. This, inconvenience 


is not the only one to be feared in Holland; 


it cannot happen, that the proprietors of 
commodities ſhould pay no part of the du- 
ties on conſumption, becauſe the conſump- 
tion of commodities is much ſuperior to the 
territorial production: thus, if they would 
raiſe a duty, at the expence of the inhabitants 
of the country (Who are almoſt all cow- 
keepers or turf · cutters, and the richeſt part 


of the lower people, and, at the ſame time, 


the only ones that are rich, are near the 
maritime cities) in impoling on the cow- 
keepers the tax on ſalt, and other duties 


upon cows, and likewiſe a ſpecies of capita- 


tion upon the turf-cutters, / it is certain, 
that the legillator will miſs his ends, from 
theſe duties being paid by the conſumers, . to 
whom they are very burthenſoume. 

++ Thele taxes, as well as thoſe 1 upon "yg 
neceflaries of life, would not only be happily 
made up by an increaſed duty upon, the 


- conſumption (ſo much per cent. upon the 


value) of ſugars, tea, coffee, cocoa, and to- 
bacco, and upon which there are very mo- 


derate duties at at pedens 5 ; and a upon filks, 
ſtuſfs, 
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ſtuffs, and other foreign manufactures. 
"Theſe commodities and merchandize are 
ſuſceptible of a great augmentation of the 
duties upon importation And conſumption; 
and theſe duties would not hurt national in- 
duſtry nor commerce, by returning, as be- 
fore obſerved, the amount or ms duty upon 
re- exportation. 

If proportional duties were added upon 
the conſumption of tobacco, ſugar, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, oil of olives, wines, brandies, ſilks, 

and rich ſtuffs, which are the conſumptions 
of luxury, the finances would ſurely receive 
-a produce from them, ſuperior to the amount 
of that which is drawn from the entire 
exciſe upon the neceflaries of life, as upon 
bread; milk, We er meat, turf, 
and coals. | 5 
We may obſerve, that the anten 
or cultivators of land, are extremely loaded 
with taxes in Holland, but they are never- 
theleſs the claſs of people who pay the leaſt, 
becauſe they pay with the money of the con- 
ſumers. One is aſtoniſhed, in travelling 
through the province of Holland, to ſee ſo 
little land in the hands of the cultivators; 
and though the taxes are ſo high, yet the 
| poopl ſo eaſy, and for the moſt part rich ; 
o that a very great M are not ſeen in 
175 towns, 
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the towns, without having a chaiſe with one 
or two horſes. The reaſon is very fimple, 
thoſe who employ themſelves in the fiſhery, 

_ find a prodigious conſumption, and, at their 
door, the fund of inexhauſtible riches; moſt 
of them reckonin 8 their fortunes by the ton 
of gold, or 10,000 florins. Thoſe, who 
undertake turferies, are not poorer; the other 
countrymen have only milk and legumes for 

the object of their induſtry; they are all 

_  cow-keepers or gardeners, or both the one 
and the other; they ſell the fruit of their 

induſtry very dear, and proportionably to the 
taxes which they pay; they have all the ad- 

vantage of carrying them on canals to a 
great market, ſo that we are to regard their 
taxes no other than impoſts laid upon the 
conſumption of the bourgeois, and the other 
inhabitants of the cities. This wealth per- 
petuates itſelf among the countrymen, be- 
cauſe they do not permit their children to 
quit their own profeſſion; and this is one 
of the greateſt ſources of the W $ 
strengt. 

- <6 But this ſource, this ee of the 

country, ſuffers infinitely by the diminution 
of that great confumption which maintains 
it: but the adminiſtration ſhould ſtop the 

+ 8859 of — in the cities re- 
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ed from maritime commerce. We 
ſhould have found, that this ſource has al- 
ready loſt much, if we had taken the pains 
to obſerve it with care. We have not, per- 
haps, given ſufficient attention how much 
the riches of a cultivating people, and that 
of the Rate, depend upon. the eaſy eircum 
ſtances of the inhabitants of cities; if they, 
who have loſt their manufactures, which 
leaves them but little other induſtry, and 
who, by their ſituation, cannot take part in 
maritime commerce, nor in the fiſhery, 
nor in the building of ſhips, are neverthe- 
leſs obliged to pay always the ſame ſubſidies 
to the ſtate; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
they muſt be impoveriſhed and depopulated 
by ſuch impoſitions, and their weakneſs muſt 
have a laſting effect on their whole neigh- 
bourhood, and even upon the proſperity. of 
_ cities occupied in a great commerce. It 
ſeems, therefore, that the general intereſt of 
the commercial cities, is nearly the ſame 
with that of the others who have no com- 
merce, and very little induſtry, aud whom ; 
they ſhould affiſt, by bearing a deten. 2 / 
portion of the public levies. 
185 Ademiniftrationmightindemnifythecons- 
«mercial cities, for ſuch augmentation. in their 
ſhare of the public expences, by re 
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burthen of impoſts which fall upon naviga- 


tion; and which alter or deſtroy a part of 
the natural and artificial advantages, which 


the navigation of Holland has _ n of 


other nations 
* Independantly of the ae of * 
mancuvres which the Dutch know how to 


give theirſhips, which from thence require leſs 
numerous crews, independantly of their extra- 
ordinary extreme economy of living, of their 
attention in procuring freight, of having few 
expences from delays, and never failing upon 
ballaſt, of procuring themſelves all the ma- 
_ terials for building at the firſt hand, and of 
cConſtructing in the cheapeſt manner” poſſible, 
they have the advantage enjoyed by few na- 


tions of Europe, of having a much greater 
number of ſeamen than their navigation, all 


extenſive as it is, can employ i in time of 
peace, and which eſtabliſhes, in all their 
ports, a moſt happy competition for forming 


good crews at a low price. This claſs of 


people is ſo numerous, that it is pretended- 
there were more than 25,000; Dutch tailors 
employed in the Engliſh ſhips. .. 


„% This immenſe number of Ci, 


is the product of their ſmall fiſhery, which 
laſts all the year, more extenſive in Holland 
* any where elſe, as well as of the whale 


; 7 
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and herring fiſheries. Theſe three fiſheries 
do not ceaſe to raiſe and form every year a 
great number of ſeamen, more than their 


marine and commerce can employ. 
«© We cannot ſee without regret, in ſo wiſe 
an adminiſtration, all theſe happy advantages 


balanced by taxes. If M. de Monteſquieu 
had been more exactly inſtructed in the com- 


merce and finances of Holland, he would 
not have ſaid, that whatever contributes to 
navigation is exempted from. duties: he 
would have ſaid, on the contrary that 
whatever contributes to navigation, ought to 
be. exempted from duties ; becauſe, as he 
very well obſerved, the ceconomy of the 
| tate, gives ſoul to the commerce of freight. 
If the tribute of it is loft, it is recompenced 
in ſome meaſure by the induſtry and riches 
of the Republic. Here the moſt wiſe Re- 


public would find an example, worthy of 
their imitation, in the adminſtration of the 
monarchial ſtates; for ſuch duties, M de' 


Monteſqueieu obſerved, to be little proper for 
making commerce in general proſperous,” 
and eſpecially the commerce of freight. 


For there is, perhaps, no monarchial ſtate, | 


where we find real duties upon ſhips, and a 
fort of 8 upon their Crews. 


* 
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„The duties of two and an half per, cent. 


eſtabliſhed upon immoveables, likewiſe upon 
the amount of ſales, and alſo upon mort- 


gages, are extended to all forts of ſhips, 


yatchts, and buildings, covered or un- 
covered, compriſing their cannon, rigging, 
utenſils, &c. They except from theſe duties, 


only the firſt letters of property, and the pri- 


vileges of the builders; and the ordonnance 


directs, that the duty upon ſale ſhall be paid, 


half by the vender and half by the purchaſer; 


but if the purchaſer is a * the duty is 


reduced half. 


hHBeſides this, the ſhips pay 3 duty 


| under the name of Laſt Geld. It is a tax of 


Ss. per laſt upon exportation, and 108. upon 


5 importation; and the veſſel thus acquitted, re- 


mains free all the reſt of the year. It is a 
duty laid upon the paſſport or lettres de mer, 


which, laſt during a year. Ships are obliged 
to take every year a new paſſport, and to pay | 
new duties of five or ten ſhillings per laſt. 


2 905 We know of no other exemption —_— 


_ exciſe, in favour of navigation, than that of 
Tome of augmentation, in favour of bakers, 
who make the biſcuit for the ſhips going 
to ſea, for their conſumption on board. 


„Salt pays five florins per ton, and rome 


augmentation. That which is employed in 
. ä 
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ſalting herrings, and otlier fiſh, is exempt 


from this duty; but there is ſince impoſed, a 
from a half to two ſhillings per head upon 
the crews, according to the different coun- 
tries to which they are bound, as a duty 
upon their conſumption of ſalt. 
FTheſe duties upon ſhips, and their con- 
ſumption, are very burthenſome to the Dutch 


merchants, and prejudicial to that competi- 


— 


tion which they have at preſent to ſuſtain, 
in the trade of buying and ſelling, and din 
freight, which is the firſt baſis of it. I 

In the ſyſtem of taxes, limited to theſe. 
duties, and the exciſe upon conſumption, there 
are in Holland two forts of fortunes, and 


which are the moſt conſiderable in the Re- 


public, which contribute nothing to the pub- 
lic expences; becauſe theſe fortunes are out 
of the reach of taxes. For we are not to re- 
gard as a contribution to the public charge, 


the duties of exciſe which are paid by mer- 


chants, and the proprietors of income in the 
public funds of foreign nations. The mer- 
chants pay nothing to the ſtate upon the 
product of the capitals which they circulate 
in commerce; nor tlie ſtock-holders upon 
the income which they draw from fo- 
reigners; and yet if we calculate the ge- 


neral revenue of the N we ſhall find 


Y 2 | | that 
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chat theſe two are the moſt conſiderable part, 


yas two thirds of the whole. 
„The public, revenue of a nation is no 


oer than a part of its general income, 


whereof all the branches ought to contribute 
to form the public revenue, Andit isa moſt 
deſtructive evil in the form of taxation, when 
the richeſt branches of the general revenue 
contribute nothing to form the revenue of 


the public. Independently of the perma- 


nent injuſtice, which reſults from the ine- 


quality of the diviſion of the public duties 
among the citizens of the ſame ſtate, the 


exemption from the impoſts, enjoyed by the 
fortunes of merchants, and of perſons enjoy- 


ing wealth in the public funds of foreign na- 
tions, throws all the burthen of the public 


expences upon the manufacturing people, 


upon indigence itſelt, and upon thoſe claſſes 


of people who are not able to bear it, and 
muſt neceſſarily be very deſtructive to * 
welfare of the ſtate. 


* 
* 1 


„The duties upon the. 8 . 
Muy. principally. the heavy ones, which 


enter only into the conſumption of the rich, 


ſuch as the commodities of prime qualiry, 
and the expenſive ſtuffs of foreign manufac- 
ture, are but a weak means of making the 
the greateſt fortunes, and the greateſt wealch 
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in the ſtate, contribute in any proportion to 


the expences of the public; eſpecially i in a 
country where luxury 1 is ſo generally intro- 
duced, and where it is ſo well known how 


to reconcile it with the greateſt economy ; 
and where, in ſpite of the efforts of the 


mode and of luxury, few of the rich ſpend 


more than a third or half of their incomes. 
Let the declaimers againſt luxury, and 


thoſe who complain without ceaſing among 
ſome nations at perſonal. impoſitions, and the 
arbitrarineſs that accompanies them, con- 
ſider of the inconveniences which muſt re- 
ſult here, from an exemption of ſuch perſons 


from contributing to the public expences, 


who enjoy three fourths of all the fortunes 
of the ſtate; an exemption, the evil of which 


renders uſeleſs the Jede ſources of the 


ver of a ſtate and the induſtry of a people! 


It is above all things, neceſſary in a Repub- 


lic, that a ſpirit and zeal for the welfare of : 


the country, ſhould ſuggeſt the means of ex- 
tending the taxes with a juſt equality, and a 


happy proportion, as much as poſſible ; and 


that the weight of the public expences ſhould 
be laid upon all wealth, and particularly 


upon the greateſt wealth "that exiſts in the 


ſtate. It dere ud 0 improper, - to ſhew by 


te hy 8 
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way of example, what is Bone: in the city of - 
Hamburgh. 
£ "There. they make all the merchants 
contribute to the impoſts in proportion to 
their poſſeſſions; but the merchant taxes 
himſelf. He knows at the moment he is 
going to pay his tax, the wealth which he 
poſſeſſes, and he makes his calculation, and 
carries himſelf, or ſends, in a bag ſealed up, 
the ſum which he impoſes on himſelf, and 
which is received by four commiſſaries or 
receivers, and put, in preſence of the perſon 
who brings it, into a cheſt, without any one 
being allowed to count it. It is eaſy to per- 
ceive the reaſon of this. No perſon can be 
received into that gity to carry on any com- 
merce, without making oath of contributing, 185 
in conſcience, to the expences of the ſtate, 
We ſee clearly, that by this form of im- 
poſt, many men, who had no regard for re- 
ligion, might cheaply acquit themſelves of 
contributing to the public expences. Never- 
theleſs the good which reſults from this 

_ fotm- of taxation, muſt be much ſuperior to 
the inconveniences which may accompany. 
it, ſince an adminiſtration, ſo wiſe as that of 
7 Hamburgh, finds the advantages of this 
form. If it is not the moſt ſure, it is at leaſt 
the moſt mild way of makin ig unknown for- 


tunes 
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tunes contribute to the expences of the ſtate: 
and if there reſults ſome inconveniences from 
this form of impoſt, they ought at leaſt to be 
preferred to the infinite evils 1 from | 
entire exemptions. f 
The good adminiſtration of the finances, 
the moſt juſt and moſt exact equality in the 


diviſion of taxes, ought to be regarded : among 
all nations, but eſpecially in Holland, as it 


1s one of 'the greateft and moſt important 
means of preſerving or | increaſing com- 
merce ; and it much imports all the nations 
of Europe, that Holland ſhould preſerve her 
trade, or increaſe it, if poſſible, by new regu- 
lations, or by new efforts of national in- 
duſtry. | 
The commerce of the: Dutch cop 
in buying the commodities and merchandize 
of the South, which they depoſit among 
them for making out affortments for the 
North; and the ſame from the North for 
the South. They have eſtabliſhed among. 
them the beſt market in Europe, for the 
i products of the ſoil, and the induſtry of the 
four parts of the word. Thus the induſtry 
of the Dutch conſiſts principally, and almoſt 
entirely, in giving a value to the induſtry of 
all other nations. The induſtry. of the 
. 18 therefore extremely uſeful to all 
| „ ow other 
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other nations, and it imports them infinitely 


to perpetuate it. It is the very nature of the 
trade carried on in Holland, to eſtabliſh, 
among all other nations, an | advantageous 
competition in their ſales and their pur- 
cChaſes; to ſell for them, with the greateſt 
eaſe, and at the beſt price, their ſuperfluities; ; 
and to procure them at the loweſt price, 
whatever they want: this conſtantly gives 
a new activity to their induſtry, and multi- 
plies the means of their ſubſiſtance. This 
activity, which the Dutch give to the com- 
merce and induſtry of all Europe, by their 
navigation, is animated and infinitely in- 
creaſed by the immenſe ſum of credit, and 
the ſigns of wealth which they maintain, 
and which they circulate without ceaſing, in 
all the places to which they trade. This 
is ſome of the moſt precious food that gives 
ſpirits to European induſtry. This, circula- 
tion itſelf is ſo important, that if we ſup- 
poſed it ſuſpended for only a year, in the 
preſent ſituation of the commerce of Europe, 
all induſtry would fall into an univerſal lan- 
guor; the fruits of agriculture, and the arts, 
would become a charge to their proprietors, 
and the finances of the greateſt part: of the 
powers of ene, wound neceſſarily be af. 
75 fected. 
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felted. ' The general welfare of all the indi- 
viduals, which compoſe the great European 


family, requires the moſt active circulation 


of commodities and merchandize. This 
circulation cannot be made but with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of ſilver, which is the repreſentative 
ſign of all value; but as on one ſide, ſilver 
cannot circulate itſelf but with ſlowneſs, and 
on the other, as the ſum of money, which 
exiſts in Europe, cannot repreſent the tenth 


part of the value which agriculture and in- 


duſtry continually produce, the genius of 


commerce has equally ſupplied the flowneſs 


of the circulation of filver, and the inſuf- 
ficiency of its quantity, by the ſigns of mo- 


ney, by ſubſtitutes, which repreſent it, 


where it is not; and which exactly executes 
all its functions. Now it is credit alone, 


that can produce theſe figns in the abun- 
dance neceſſary for giving ſo great an acti- 


vity to the circulation of products and mer- 
chandize; and Holland furniſhes Europe 
with much more than half this credit. 

We ought to conſider likewiſe, the in- 


duſtry and the commerce of the Dutch, in 
another point of view of utility, yet more im- 
; Joy | ET nt 
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The equilibrium of commerce is the 
object which ought moſt: to occupy, at pre- 
ſent, the political genius of the nations of Eu- 
rope. It is by the eſtabliſhment and the 
preſervattion of this equilibrium, that each 
nation ought to take, in the ſum of the ge- 
neral riches of Europe, the part which na- 
turally belongs to her ſituation, to her pro- 
duCtions, and to her induſtry, The general 
intereſt of the commerce 'of Europe, is not 
only an enemy of all deſtruction, but it fur- 
ther requires, that each nation be induſtri- 
ous, and carry on with freedom whatever 
commerce ſhe can acquire. This liberty ex- 
tends itſelf here to navigation and legitimate 
commerce between all nations, without 
ſtriking at the eſtabliſhments of commerce 
which belong to each nation in particular. 
It is in this, which conliſts the * 
of the commerce of Europe. 

No nation is ſo much iettereſted as the 
Dutch, in the eſtabliſhment and maintenance 


of this equilibrium of commerce. Con- 


nected with all the nations of the world, 
the nature itſelf of their commerce renders 
this equilibrium intereſting and neceſſary. 
They are, at the ſame time, a commercial 
nation, and a warlike and maritime power; 


and 
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and by reaſon only of this national intereſt, 
the otlſer nations may regard this maritime 
power as one of the great reſources of Eu- 
rope, for maintaining the equilibrium of 
commerce, and haye a Ont to chan its aſ- 


ſtance.” 


CHAP. 
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„„ XI. 


of the Manners, Cuftams, and Genius of the 
Dutch. 


AM very (:niible, that it is an 8 
taſk for a perſon who does not make a 
long reſidence in a foreign country, to pro- 
nounce upon theſe points with clearneſs and 
accuracy; 3 but I ſhall not pretend to give a 
minute picture of the Dutch manners, on the 
contrary, I ſhall venture no further than at- 
tempting to trace thoſe ſtrong diſtinctions, 
about which I had not any doubt; and at the 
ſame time, minute thoſe particulars, i in which 
the writers of the laſt age ſeem to be grown 
obſolete» They might be, and ſome of them 
certainly were competent judges, but the 
nation itſelf is in various circumſtances 
changed. Nothing is more common than 

to read accounts, handed down from writer 
to writer, who copy one another with the 
minuteſt attention, of nations, the originals 
of which, however like and juſtly drawn, : 
are 


FETT 
are become as different from the preſent in- 
habitants of the countries, as the French 
are unlike the Turks. = 

It is true, that in all countries the climate 
has ſuch an effect upon the inhabitants, that 
ſome ſtriking and diſtinguiſhing marks wil! 
be found in their characters, in all ages. 
Tacitus, who was ſo deep an obſerver into 
men and manners, has given many touches 
of character in his accounts of the antient. 
Germans, Gauls, and Belge, which are al- 
moſt as applicable to the preſent French, 
Germans, and Dutch, as they were to the 
antient nations; although the invaſions of the. 
Northern kingdoms, upon the deſtruction of 
the Roman Empire, made ſo total a change 
in all the provinces of the empire, in. arts, 
manners, languages, pinions, and in all 
other circumſtances. In a word, a new 
people appeared in Italy, France, England, 
Germany, and Holland; and nothing there- 
fore can be a ſtronger proof of the great in- 
fluence of the climate of a country upon the 
inhabitants, than to find the preſent people 
of thoſe countries bear, in many particulars, 
a ſtriking . to the antient inhabi- | 
tants. | 

But theſe ſtrong 28801 Charters: which 
n che grand diſtinctions between different 


nations, 
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nations, are not the objects, I would wiſh to 
expatiate on; fince their being fo ſtrong is 
alone a ſufficient proof, that the authors of 
preceding ages gave as juſt accounts as any 
in the. preſent one can do. Sir William 
Temple has given as judicious and ſatisfac- 
tory an account of the Dutch, as they were 
in the laſt age, as can any where be met with 
of any other nation; indeed, that writer was 
poſſeſſed of a truer een ſpirit than 
moſt of the authors of his age and country. 
All his works are equal proofs of eee, 
integrity, and reflexion. | 
If we form an idea of the "EIT in the 
laſt age from his writings, and thoſe of ſome 
other authors of credit, we ſhall find a peo- 
ple, if I may ule the expreſſion, rather 
emerging out of a moſt conſummate national 
frugality, and beginning to enjoy the wealth 
which they had been heaping together for 
two ages: but in that gradual change, even 
luxury Was parſimonious; ; it made none of 
thoſe haſty, gigantic ſtrides, with which it 
overwhelms a monarchy; its approaches 
were proportioned to the equality of the Ber 
publican government. | 
In the preſent age, the Dutch are very ; 
much changed ; luxury has made as great a 
progreſs as it can make i in any-country, not 
under 
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under a monarchial government, and in 
which the landed eſtates are not very conſider- 
able. Theſe are two circumſtances neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of that luxurious profuſeneſs, 
which we ſee in the great kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. A court concenters all the great and 
idle rich men of a nation to one ſpot; there, 
example and emulation become ſpurs to every 
article of profuſion, and all the refinements. 
which attend great wealth, and a luxurious 
turn of mind, are ſure to be found; but this 
Wealth, or at leaſt, a conſiderable part of it, 
muſt reſult from great eſtates; it is the poſ- 
ſeſſors of them alone that can carry luxury 
to the higheſt pitch; moneyed men, how- 
ever great their fortunes may be, ſeldom or 
never fly into that various round of expen- 
ſive diſſipation. It is the men of great 
eſtates that ſet the example, and make the 
reſt, eager to follow them. | 

Several reaſons are to be aſſigned for this: 
men, whoſe fortunes conſiſt in money, are 
rarely brought up in abſolute idleneſs, in 
Holland ſcarcely. ever; they are either in 
ſome trade, or ſome lucrative poſt, either of 
which, eſpecially the former, gives them tlie 
ideas and the practice of an economy, even 
in their extravagance, which men, born to 
great landed eſtates, never know: a ſmall 
| . attention 


3 
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attention to any regular accoun 


ats, will, in 
general, keep a man from being boundlefsly 
Profufe; and this is 0 generally true, that a 
very ingenious author remarks, that landed 
men, in all countries, are apt to ſpend more 
than their incomes; whereas moneyed ones 
generally ſpend lefs.” Another circumſtance 
1s, that few or no poſſeſſions in money, in 
any country, ariſe to ſo conſiderable an a- 
mount as eſtates in land. An hundred 
thouſand pounds is a very great fottune in 
all the commercial counties of Europe to be 
made by trade, but it forms but a ſmall 
eſtate in land; and where trade rarfes one 
fortune much more conſiderable than that 
ſum, land yields twenty; from both which 
circumſtances it follows, that the country | 
which does.not abound with great eſtates in 
land, cannot well come to TOC excels in 
| luxury as that which does. . 
Holland is one of thoſe Get wh ch 
contains no men of great landed eſtates : : the 
moſt | conſiderable part of the people 
gaged in ſome trade or lucrative profilſen 
they hardly know what a landed intereſt is; 
ſo that the number of idle perſons that are 
rich, conſiſts almoſt entirely of people in 
office, the military, and foreigners. Hence 
_ moderate degree of * W | 
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is found in their principal cities, particularly ” 
the Hague, which is the principal place of 


expence and diſſipation. Take a view of 
London or Paris, and. you ſee an immenſe 
expence, laviſhed upon foundations for every 
art, and every means of enjoyment. * You + 
. ſee coſtly operas, ſplendid theatres, acade- 
mies, exhibitions, with ſuch a variety of 
public'diverſions, that it would puzzle an 
"inhabitant to name them all. Every day 
| Years new temples. of pleaſure, each more 
coſtly than the former. But at the Hague, 
you ſee very little of theſe fine doings; they 
are expenſive in concerts and private aſſem- 
blies; but even in theſe, the cities named 
above far exceed them. There is a greater 
expence in muſic, laviſhed at London in one 
ſpring 1 in ne Wk at the 85 5527801 in wo 
* oe 
Reſpecting — eltablicb ments for thn 
tand 3 and for public amuſement, 
great cities, which are the reſidence of a 
court, may naturally be ſuppoſed much to 
exceed the celebrated village of ' Holland. - 
The one depends very much on the adininif-. 
tration of the ſovereign power; the other, on 
the vaſt concourſe of people, crotded into 
one town, which * e occaſion 
Vox. . : W 


6 
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more expenſive and nu 
A* diverſtion. | 

And if we tranfer gs enquiry ech an 
examination of the public teſtimonies of 


luxury to the private ones, we ſhall find, 


chat the Dutch are equally below the exceſs 
of the great capitals of the Britiſh and French 
monarchies. There are few marks at the 
Hague of the devouring profuſion of luxury, 
| which is every day to be ſeen in private fa- 
milies at London and Paris. Splendid edi- 
bices, furniſhed with all the profuſeneſs of 
expenſive elegance; bands of domeſtics more 
numerous than thoſe of ſome ſovereign 
Prince's ; liveries in which every expence of 
cloathing is exhauſted; tables ſpread with a 
_ profuſion of the choiceſt eatables 2250 can 
- affords. the whole world is ranſacked for 
coſtly wines; no expence ſpared 3 in all. the 
articles of dreſs, equipage, and. amuſem 
and alto deep gaming 3 part of the year ſpent . 
in the country upon. a plan as. expenſive as 
the, ery.cxceſs of a town life; every kind of 
rural improvement carried on, buildings, 
gardens, parks, lakes, temples, plantations, | 
5 and.all. the. variety of country amuſements. 
Jo theſe may be added, ſubſcriptions, to 
public ee 3 to the arts and 
ö ait 


ta earning, au an e other * of ex- 
haufting the income of an immenſe fortune. 

In compariſon to ſuch a ſyſtem of luxury, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that neither the Hague, 
nor any of the Dutch cities, preſent a fimi- 
lar ſpectacle; nothing in them carries fo 
profuſe, fo luxurious a countenance ; they 
| Have their luxury, but it is coloured in much 
milder tints 3 nothing fo glaring, nothing that 
thews ſuch an immenſity of wealth: and let it 
ever be remembered, that the degree of luxury 
will ever be regulated by the quantity of 
money in that circulation, which is inde- 


1 pendent of neceſfaries. This diſtinction 


will not give a bad idea of the ſtate of luxury 
among the Dutch : you fee a very different | 
people · from thoſe deſcribed by the writers of 
the laſt century, but you do not ſe the ele- 
gance, and expenſiye profuſion of the gteat | 
monarchies of Europe, Which at Pak 5 
make the principal figure. | 
In theiredifices, the people of large fortune | 
in Holland are expenſive, but not mag U 
ficent. They build great houſes with 3 
menſe apartments, but compare With "le 
rooms of our Englifn palaces, they are but 
barns; and more watiting in the" article of 
fitting up and finiſhing, than can well be 
err e In the palaces of London, aud 
| 5 ol 2 5 | in 
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in the numerous. ſeats which ornament our 
counties, there. is to be found every exertion 
of taſte and magnificence, directed by the 
hand of wealth and liberality. In Holland, 
the furniture is, what in England would be 
called handſome, but not to be named with 
that which ornaments the houſes of our no- 
bility and rich gentry: here however let me 
obſerve, that the national cleanlineſs, of the 
Dutch, though by no means carried to the 
exceſs which the common people delight in, 
renders their. apartments infinitely | more. 
pleaſing. than thoſe . Which in Italy and 
Ftance are ornamented in the moſt ſuperb 
taſte. We certainly are not ſo clean as the 
higheſt ranks in Holland, but, the mixture 
of neatneſs and decoration in our houſes ex- 
ceed any thing we ſee either f in Holland, 
France, or Italy: 

Tuus, as far as public ſins, eftabliſh« 
ments 'of the arts, architecture, furniture, 
dreſs, and equipage, &c. extend, we find 
there is no compariſon between the great 
kingdoms of Europe. and Holland; but "A 
muſt not therefore; be taken for granted, that 
all theſe things, in that country, are con- | 
ducted in a mean, or totally fruga : 
in the manner they were in the laſt. age. O * 
the contrary, 2 an, all i in a much more. 
| 8 . elegant 
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FIR taſte; great improvements have been 
made in all. A Plainneſs and ſimplicity were 
formerly found i in all theſe, and a humility, 
if one may fo expreſs it, but now a thew and 
expence is ſpread through them, which 
thews, that they want nothing but the 
wealth to equal the Re exertions wok our 
richeſt nobles #74 5 a, 
I think the greateſt expence, «dn 
the object comparatively, in whieh the 
Dutch indulge, is that of the table; for, in 
their entertainments, their tables are spend 
ih a moſt elegant and plenteous manner, and 
their wines are much more numerous than 
are common in France or England, with 
perſons of equal fortune, or even of ſuperior 
ones; and this T take to be their principal 
expence. I have often ſeen four courſes, and 
a moſt rich deſert, at the tables of perſons 
whoſe income does not exceed four thouſand 

| pounds a year Engliſh : and iet me remark, 
that their courſes are not Hke ours, of eight 65 
ten diſhes each for a moderate company, but 
' of twenty-five or thirty. Plate is more 
common ät the Hague than bulk caffly © 
be ſuppoſed; for many of their rich nobility, 
and others retired from bufmeſß, or from 
office,” cat off very ſuperb ferriees. N 0 
eee: 23k IP it azz 19 -— The 
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The number of their domeſtic is not, in 
Pen equal pages: ia of perſons: of fimilar 
fortune in France or England. In the latter 
country, we have within theſe few . years 
diſcontinued the abominable cuſtom . of. ſuf- 
| fering them to receive vails from our com 
pany ; but in France the cuſtom yet con- 
tinues, and more ſtill in Holland; at a ſingle 
dinner, I Have feed no. leſs than ſeven at- 
wndants. 

They ads. great. feaſts i in . — 
N occaſions, ſuch as weddings, the birth 
of a ſon and heir, the arrival of a ſon or friend 
from the Eaſt. Indies, &c, in which they 
enhauſt every ſpecies of luxury their for- 
tunes will allow them to indulge in. I was 
preſent at one of theſe feaſts at Amſterdam, 
where I believe eight tables were four times 
3 each courſe above an hundred 
cli 1 72 0 FN vo 
In England, people * — 1 oe r | 
tunes are much divided between the town 
and the country; their houſe at London, and 
© their ſeat in one of the counties, form almoſt | 
à contraſt ; yet great expence is laviſhed in 
"both: Great improvements 4n rural beauties 

are made; the whole neighbourhood. orna · 
3 fine. roads conſtructed at a private 
3 or from A. private - attention with 
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«ſupporting the figure of their anceſtors, that : 
have refided there for ages, with provincial 

hoſpitality, mixed in this age with much po- 
liteneſs, altogether form a ſyſtem of living 
totally unknown in France: and in Hol- 
land, the cuſtom is neither ſo extenſive; ſo 
beneficial, or ſo magnificent. Country ſeats 
there are all compact ſnug boxes, with hardly 
any appearance of command or territory 
about them; much reſembling, in that rei- 
pect, the houſes our London citizens erected 
twenty miles round the capital. They are 
all neat, ſmall, and with gardens of no ex- 
tent, but with Auch 0 regularity; every 
thing in the taſte which England knew 
fifty years ago, but not quite ſo erpenſive. 
They have too many fountains in them, 
vhich is as prepoſterous in their cold, damp 
country, as they are agrecable in the _ 
— of Spain or Ital : 

Relative to the accompliſhments Adds 
tion of youth, the Dutch have followed the 
French pretty attentively, though with va- 
- riations that are ſenſible. The edueation of 
young men conſiſts in their colleges, and 
then: foreign travel, under German tutors"; 
on their return home, they either gain ſome 
| honourable and lucrative poſt, or enter into 
en aan: (od or go 1 into foreign ſervice, or live 
| | =: | 2M 
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at home upon their own income; theſe are 
their young nobility, or other perſons of large 
independent fortune; but the inferior ranks 
are all very fond of ſending their children 
to ſome of their own univerſities, though 
but for a year or two; and rather to boaſt of 
it, than for any real advantage. The num- 
ber of men in counting houſes, that have had 
what they call a learned education is very 
great, but then it ſhould be remembered, 
that their univerſities being antient, were 
regulated upon the frugal ideas of their an- 
beſtors; there is not that variety of diflipation 
and expence, which is the diſgrace and bane 
of thoie. of Oxford and Cambridge: a young 
man, deſigned for trade, may be ventured to 
Leyden or Utrecht, without other dange 
than giving him ſuch a reliſtr for literature, 
as to induce him afterwards in the counting- 
houſe to think of other books than the 1 Jour» 
nal and ledger; but at our univerſities, the 
man whoQ deſigns his ſon for a merchant, had 
better hang him than ſend him to them: he 
acquires ſuch a taſte of extravagance, as to be 
utterly unfit ever after for the prudence and 
cconomy of trade; nor is this all, for the 
morals of the youth are incomparably purer 
a the, Band nenen . this who. 
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ones; - ads I muſt. own, are til n 
chan ſeminaries of vice. | 
It is aſtoniſhing, that ma in 
introduced; in; England, for educating ſuch 
youth as are not deſigned for fine gentle- 
men; for the ſons of thoſe parents who with - 
to preſerve the morals of their children, as 
well as their Latin and Greek. The preſent 
method is diametrically contrary to it; one 
of the prigcipel ſchools in the eme is in 
— ns this ow aa eee to 
all the vice of London. Inſtead of this, I 
would have a ſchool in as ſolitary a place as 
poſſible; never in a-town, or even in a great 
village, but in a retired ſpot, to keep them 
From the miſchiefs which the capital every 
moment preſents to their age. It is talking 
very extravagantly to ſay, that as the boy 
muſt afterwards live in the world, he there- 
fore ſhould experience it from the begin- 
ning; becauſe his gaining a knowledge of 
[the villainies 'practifed in that low Life, to 
which children naturally run for amuſe⸗ 
ment, can never be of any utility to them in 
the world; nor do I know of any advantages 
gained, om his being pd by twelve 
Jeats old. The fame rule ſhould be followed 
41 College; inſtead of crowding them all to- 
guy 
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_ igether, and forming a great town, I . 
| have them ſingle, and in the country: one 
tro g advantage of this would be, the tak- 
ing from their eyes conſtant dos yp of ex- 
travagance and expence 
bouring Colleges muſt re, HY hien 
will generally be in proportion to the num- 
ber of them, and the ſize of the town in 
vrhich they are fituated. Vouth at College 
ſhould ſpend their time in ſtudy and reorea- 
tion 3 but what recreation proper for them 
does a town yield? Do not the adjacent 
f Helds, commce 18, or foreſts, exhibit a much 
better ſcene of amuſement, to brace their 
ſtrength, e eee er em 
-e eee Eh i 4 
For young men; Wee ed at Col- 
Foe or in private, Holland abounds with 
numerous maſters, Who teach the polite ex- 
erciſes, ſuch as the French tongue, dancing, 
Fencing, muſic, and the living lauguages, all 
which are eaſily learned at the Hague, and 
ſeveral of their cities; and they are in — 
fond of theſe accompliſhments. 
daughters are moſt afliduouſly-: eee in 
them, even with more attention, I think, 
fortune -er e All the 
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this trading Republic, whoſe people have © 
long been famous for their frugality and mo- 
deſty, a knowledge and. acquaintance with 
all thoſe embelliſhments of k life, which lux- 
ury has ſpread through Europe, is wanting. 

| On the contrary, tho the Dutch are almoſt 

changed, their frugality is ꝙet more 
national than any where elſe; but it is con- 
fined to the lower claſſes, or to people of 
mall fortune; but among the ſuperior ranks, 
and the rich, I know hardly any count 
where they ſpend their money more freely 
to paſs their time agreeably, and enjoy 
whatever their rank and fortune entitles 
them to. Vou ſee every where good houſes, 
well furniſhed; plentiful and elegant tables 
kept, numerous ſervants, equipages as com- 
mon as elſewhere, rich dreſſes, with ſorne 
public diverſions; and in the education of 
by 5 children no expence ſpared. In a word. 
you view not ouly all the conveniencies of 
life, but thoſe / improvements, thoſe reſine- 
ments, e rich and. enn ati | 
\ Ref; dg the. es 18 diſpoſition.of | 
| tho people I tha not, wy any means pre- 
tend 
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tend to analyſe them. It is at leaſt an in- 
vidious taſk, even in travellers who reſide long 

in 4 country, and much more ſo in one that 
makes ſo ſhort a ſtay: I ſhall therefore only 
- remark; that I obſerved a great variety of 
character, and, at which Iam not ſurprized; d 
for the vaſt number of foreigners of all na- 
tions and ranks, who · reſide in Holland, muſt 
Certainly take off much from the appeatance 
of the uniformity of national character. 
However, the Dutch are certainly a valuable 
people, and in general, poſſeſſing as matiy 
good qualities as any of their neighbours. 
They are friendly and fincere, and the better 
ranks have a politeneſs and an unaffected eaſe, | 
which render them very agreeable. No 
where are to be found more learned men, or 
fuch as have ſeen more of the world, and. 
fixed at laſt in Holland. Literature is much 
cultivated, and the prefles of this country 
are amazingly numerous, for they print edi- 
tions of all the capital books, (and many 
others) that are printed in France, Germany, 
Italy, or England; and though it is often 
done with views of exportation and trade, 
yet it ſerves to ſpread a general kno-w- 
ledge and aſt for literature and; 3 
ee, MAET 
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| wegen, on the what" Stats ** the 
Poder, &c. of the Republic, and her Con- 
e with the other Nations 97 Europe. : 


D IR William Temple remarked, more 
O than a century ago, rhat the Dutch had 
d the meridian of their trade; "and fromm 
the events of che laſt fifty years, nothing is 
more evident than the declenſion of their 
power. In the middle of the laſt century, 
they were à match at ſea for the combined 7 
fleets of France and England; but in the 
ſucceſſive War, their navy was much 'ſunk ; ; 
and in that of 1741; their. maritime force 
was not comparable to that of England. 
At preſent, it is quite funk, if we cinfder 
it. as the fleet of the Republic, which, joined 
with England, was called a maritime power. 
That they have a fleet cannot be denied, but 
the/ſhips are very few in number, in very bad 
order, and fearcely any force ready for real 
ſervice: fo that we may ſafely ſpeak of it, as 
an annihilated marine. It is true, they have 
1 . vaſt 
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vaſt numbers of ſailors; but theſe alone do 
not conſtitute a force at ſea: ſhips, regularly 
building in ſucceſſion, and kept in excellent 
order, ftores, magazines, yards, docks, tim- 
ber, and an hundred other articles, all dif- 
ferent from what trade employs, are neceſ- 
 fary, and muſt be kept regularly, or a pow- 
erful fleet will never be conſtituted, The 
marine of England coſts an immenſe an- 
nual ſum, and yet the beſt judges of it aſſert, 
ve are much too ſparing in our expences in 
it; but in Holland, the expence of the navy | 
is fo retrenched and curtailed, Unis it is 
hardly an obje@ in che finances. | N N 
This neglect of their 1 
er dle enden in 8 Dutch; for a 
trading power to rely more on its land 
forces, than on its navy, is ſuch an infatua- 
tion, that nothing but a very favourable 
; complection of affairs among its neighbours, 
can en extreme ill conſequences fol- 
blowing Larcbes e e beer me 
were driven into an open violation of their 
treaties with England, by refoling to fend 
| the ſuccours agreed on by treaty, in caſe of 
a threatened invaſion of Britain by France. 
| "The Republic depends on the force of her 
land troops, and yet is governed by French 
WN not from affection, but through 
fear. 
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fear. 8 little to 8 
and therefore bullies her without ceremony; 
but this would not be the caſe, if Holland | 
was poſſeſſed of a formidable marine ; the 
” would treat the Republic with more reſpect, 
ik an hundred fail of the line of Dutch thips 

could, at at a ſhort et healed tbe 

fleets of England. 

The Dutch army has generally e 
uſaflicient ſor their defence in a land War, 
whereas their fleets have, more than once, 
brought them off in triumph 
their quarrels to their 3 Their 

very being depends on the proſperity of their 
trade, and of what avail are their armies ia 

defence of that? In the invaſion of 1672 
when, the proud monarch of France kept - 
his court at Utrecht, their army was of very 
little ; conſequence ; but. at that | 
exiſis, it was not ſo with their fleet; the 


Dutch were/rhaſters-at ſea, or, at leaſt, fate _ 


from great ſlangers. France had no forces to 
oppoſe them on that ets enen al 
. cared on. . 
But let us look to future events; Swat 
. Abe em Holland erer want m ara Cer. 
tainly againſt none b i 


domineering 
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domineering diſpoſition of France; or againſt 
Franee, through the ſolicitations of England, 
or the impoſſibility of complying with the 
demands of France. In either of theſe caſes, 
the Republic would find that ſtrength by 


ſea would be of the moſt uſe to her. Of 


what avail would her army be againſt Eng- 

land? In the preſent condition of her navy, 
he would be utterly ruined by the ſhipping 
of Britain, that is, ſhe would have all her 
trade deſtroyed, and would probably loſe 

ſome of her colonies and ſettlements, 

ſuſſer immenſe loſſes. In caſe of a war with | 
France, her treaſures, joined with thoſe of 


England, would be able to defend her by 


4 2 through the aſſiſtance of the merce- 
nary forces, and her fleets might be let 
looſe on the French trade and an,. 
to their deſtruction, if they joined an hun- 
| dred fail of the line to the marine of Eng- 
gland; and which, in good politicks, "eo ü 
ought to be able to 5h. their, vaſt ene con- 
ſidered. 1 | 
| But in tn 4 to all thin 1 1 is ud, og 


in part, juſtly, that that the revenues of - 


| Holland are ſo deeply mortgaged, that their 

government is — -precluded from 
all expenſive undertakings; and that, as to 

a renoration of their marine, to any effec · 


tual 1 it is a | buſineſs much beyond 
their power: there is ſome truth in this, but 
not to {© great a degree as aſſerted by many 
perſons who make uſe of the argument, 
The arrangement of the ſtate expences is 
not formed according to the real intereſt of 
the country; their army, on compariſon 
with their navy, is too great; and there is 
a negligence and intereſtedneſs crept into 
their finances, which cramps them in all 
their operations, Tt is the opinion of many 
very ſenſible, as well as candid perſons 
among them, that if their navy was once 
more the principal object of their attention, 
with a ſpirited, active, and difintereſted 


adminiſtration, that their ſtate would have 


it well in their power to reſtore their ma- 
rine, if not to ſo high a pitch of proſperity 
as in the middle of the laſt century, at leaſt, 
to be extremely formidable to the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, and teſpeRable 
even to the potent marine of England. - 
Conſidering how natural a nayal force is 
to ſo great a trading power, 1 do not think 
this opinion has any thing extravagant in it. 
Their finances well managed, would allow) 
it, and at the fame time, keep a reſpectable : 
body-of troops in pay, byt upon a refortned 
om It is e the Republic is much in 
Vol. I. e e 
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debt, but then they have a cuſtom (which 
would at once overturn our public credit) of 
taxing the principal and the intereſt too; but 
the grand object in ſuch exertions is favour- 


5 able to them; the expending a great part of 


their revenue, in the channel moſt confiſtent 
with their real intereſts, and according to the 
| inclinations and the wiſhes of their ſubjeQs ; 
money generally goes very far, and is well 
ſpent, when it is done under ſuch circum- 
ſtances.” ( s | 
France has had a W ble 3 in 
* the councils of the Republic ſince the laſt 
campaign of Counts Saxe and Lowendahl. 
This has been evidently owing to a fear. of 
being over- run by the armies of that monar- 
chy; but ſuch a radical fear, which is like 
a dubious exiſtence, ſhould be ſhook off by 
a ſovereign ſtate; for a dependance on the 
will of a neighbour is miſerable. politics, 
and little leſs than being ſubje& to it. If 
any power is great enough to demand this 
attention, it approaches ſo near to an abſo- 
lute ſubjection, that any meaſure is prefers 
able: the exiſtence of ſuch a formidable 
power, is argument ſufficient to oppoſe it, 
and endeavour to reduce it, by alliances and 


military oppetations, . to a condition leſs 


ö havghty. - "RISE" was 1 wiſe n of the 
(Ie | | acl 
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Dutch, through the latter half of the pre · 
ceeding century, and the beginning of the 


preſent; a time when France was more 


powerful than at preſent; and the great ſue- 
ceſs, which attended the plan, was woot 
ſufficient of its propriety. 

The ſovereignty of Holland PP ex⸗ 
wanaly on the power of France being kept 
within ſuch limits, as to prevent her from 
giving umbrage to any of her neighbours; 
A kingdom that keeps a neighbouring ſtate - 


in check, and governs her councils, is too 
powerful for ſuch ſtate; and a ſubmiſſion or 


acquieſence in her dictates, only increaſes the 
diſeaſe; an immediate, bold, and reſolute 


oppoſition, is the only effectual remedy. 


This the Dutch found ſo effectual againſt 
Louis XIV. in the height of his power; but 
they have not behaved with ſo much firmneſs | 
N his leſs powerful ſueceſſor. 
I have, more than once, heard the con- 


F duct of the Dutch, in their partjality to 
France, commended vpon the principles of 
leſſeuing the eompetition of England in 
trade. Such perſons aſſerted, that the power 
of any neighbour, Who grows great at ſeas 


and by means of a vaſt commerce, cannot 


fail of being far more miſchievous, to the 


Dutch, than any danger they may be in 


cf . OD, Aa 2 | from 
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from France; but this is only a ſuperficial ar- 


gument, it bak nothing real in it : they muſt 
know very little of the trade of Europe, who 
affert, that the growth of the Britiſn commerce 
is proportioned or occaſioned by the decline of 
that of Holland. The great increaſe of eom- 
merce in England, ariſes almoft totally from 
her colontes and ſettlements, in which ſhe 
by no means. rivals the Dutch ; even in the 
Eaſt Indies, the great growth of her com- 
- pany has nothing in it detrimental to that 
of Holland. The real rivals of the Dutch 
in trade are, Firft, the general ſpirit of com- 
merce, lately diffuſed through all the coun- 
tries of Europe, and which has deſtroyed 
much of ber carrying trade. Secondly, the 
riſe and inereaſe of commerce at Hamburgh, 
and the Hanfe-Towns, and, in 'general, 
among. the northern kingdoms, who, in 
many articles, underſell the Dutch in their 
own trade. Theſe are the cauſes which 
have operated moſt agaitiſt them, and not 
the competition of England, any more than 
that of all their other neighbours. The 

vaſt commerce once carried on by Holland, 
was infinitely owing to the negligenee and 
backwardneſs in trade of all the- other na- 
tions in Europe: while they were the car- 
ners, and had _ W of all Eu- 


ä ; 
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rope; while Amſterdam was the only great 


general magazine in the world, no wonder 


their nation grew great by trade; and it is 


as little ſurprizing, that, after their neigh- 
bours have found out their intereſts better, 


their great commerce ſhould decline. 
England, therefore, is by no means 


their rival in trade, ſince the proſperity of 
her commerce ariſes from ſources extremely 
different from any that ever flowed in favour 


of the Dutch; to oppoſe that neighbour, 


therefore, by ſubmitting to the imperial 
dictates of France, can never be for the true 
| intereſt of their country. France, by land, 
is much more than a rival to them; ſhe 
| threatens their very exiſtence as an inde- 


pendant Rate : it is not by negotiation, that 
ſhe brings them into her . meaſures, but by 5 
the terror of her encampments. This is in- 


conſiſtent with the freedom of the Republic; 


and an acquieſcence with ſuch violent re- 


qaueſts, will, by degrees, pave the way 1 
more minute commands. 


As to the proſpects in future of che Re- 


3 EV they are not difficult to conjecture at, 
for they are ſolely dependant on her trade, 


The country of the Seven Provinces is too 

Poor and inconſiderable to ſupport the peo- 

4 much, leſs to maintain their power 
| Aa 3 and 
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and independance; all reflections, therefore, 
on the duration of their Republic, muſt 
turn on that of their commerce. As to the 
events of military opperations, they muſt be 
_ - thrown out of the queſtion; not that there 
is any, even the leaſt probability of her fate 
being decided by them, whether ſhe con- 
tinues abſolutely neuter, or oppoſes that of 
France; for that monarchy i is now ſunk too 
low to create any longer in her neighbours 
any fears about their independency, pro- 
vided they follow the dickates of Wr en 
in oppoſing her. | 
I cannot agree with thoſs writers, dk 
picdia an early downfall of the Dutch com- 
merce. I think, on the contrary, that it 
may continue in the degree it is in at pre- 
Ent, for ſome ages; and my reaſons for 
thinking ſo, are as follow; They have, for 
ſome years, ſtood the oppoſition of as ſevere 
a competion as can ever happen to them, 
For twenty or thirty years paſt, all Europe 
haas been eager to get as much trade and ma. 
nufactures as poſſible; the commerce of Eng- 
lad has riſen to a pitch beyond which it 
_ can” ſcarcely mount much higher; that of 
France has certainly ſeen its moſt flouriſhir 
days; for thoſe, who are beſt eee 
with * anne were e of A French, afſert, 


that 
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that tha, are much declined, and that they 
can never arrive at the proſperity which 
they once enjoyed. Now neither of the na- 
tions which, Holland excepted, poſſeſs the 
reateſt trade of Europe, have ever been 
able, in their moſt proſperous days, to ſuc- 
ceed the Dutch in their carrying trade: their 
commerce has been all of a different nature; 
that people, conſequently, can have, no fears 
in future, of the rivalſhip of a declining com- 
merce. Hamburgh and the north do them 
ſome miſchief by. carrying on that com- 
merce for themſelves, which formerly the 
Dutch executed for them; but as to their. 
gaining a ſuperiority in their general trade, 
it was never dreamed. of; and as to the 
other powers of Europe, they are of 0 
conſequence 1 in the enquiry. ...... 

Thus we find, that the general rale of 
the Dutch, has conſiſted. in little more than 
their neighbours buying and. ſelliug of one 

another, inſtead of letting the Dutch 
navigation come in between; this they 
have ſtreuuoully | endeayoured to do, and 
have, in part, ſucceeded 2n 2; bur, take * 
view of the commerce of Holland, and you 
Will ſee, that even in this age, While all 


the powers of Europe have been ſo eager in 


matters of trade, that the Dutch; thougl 
they have ſuffered much, are by n no means 
e '> WY 


1 
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driven to the wall : even in this "OY the 
buying and felling trade, they polls at at pre» 
ſent much more than all the reſt of Eu- 
rope put together. So difficult is it, with- 


but very great changes in war or politi . 


| to overturn an eſtabliſhed trade. The ad- 
vantages of great ſtocks, experience, plenty 
of ſhipping, and numerous manufactures, 
will drive on a trade, when amolt eyery 
other circumſtance ſeems adverſe, * 
But the buying and ſelling trade is not 
the moſt material part of the Dutch com- 
merce, their fiſheries are of much more 
importante; and in theſe, they are, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, without a rival; theſe 
bring in immenſe riches to the ſtate, ſupport 
a a vaſt population, and provide a certain and 
independent market for very many bf the 
beſt manufactures in Holland. Beſides this | 
material branch of trade, they poſſeſs ano- 
ther, in which they are elf unrivalled, 
and which is an eſſential part of their Faſt 
India acc the ſpices. In the Weſt 
Indies, they have ſome flouriſhing colonies, 
and in the Terra Auſtralis Incognita, they 
have a ſheet anchor to ayail themſelves of, 
when all other reſources fail, The mention 
of this ben ede continent, reiminids 
ar ria. 


l 


me al a few obſervations which ſhould not 
be omitted. | 
1 made yer enquities at Arnfterdani | 
concerning the general ideas in Holland 
of that continent, and what was ſuppoſed to 
be the national plan with relation to it. . 
found the Dutch univerſally eſteemed it, as 
belonging enti irely to themſelves, but ends, 
at the ſame time, to admit, that othet 
powers had pretenſions to parts, which might 
prevent them from openly making good | 
their claim, Parts of this country, they 
Eſteem a national object, of more importance 
than any other; and I found, they think it 
better known by the government of their 
Eaſt India company, and conſequently by 
the States General, than by any other. ad- 
miniſtration in Europe. Much intelligence 
they ſeem to have received, concerning the 
preſent ſtate, quite unknown to the reſt of 
the world. Certainly there have been, even 
within theſe ten years, ſeveral ſhips ſent . 
from Batavia on diſcoveries, which have 
eſcaped the buſy Gazette politicians through. | 
out Europe. The event of the diſcoveries 
| was kept, in general, as ſecret as poſſible, | 
under the maſk of giving out, that nothing 
of moment was ſeen or diſcovered, and a 
nden regret” at an uſeleſs ebene of 


this ” 
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_ this, however; ſome failors gave very dif- 
ferent accounts, and ſeveral: circumſtances 

were whiſpered in India, which ſeemed to 
. the diſcovery of ſeveral iſlands of im- 
menſe extent, very populous in inoffenſive 
ſavages, and perfectly rich and fertile; and 
n much confirmed theſe reports, was the 
diſpatch of other ſhips, which did not carry 
the app arance of 10 the e of 
the firſt. 

Upon x Whole, it is Ken that the 
compauy has diſeovered ſeveral date, of in- 
finite importance, not only to trade, but 
for colonization, and which may turn oof 
of amazing conſequence! to Holland, in caſe 
it is eyer found neceſſary to have recourſe 
to new objects to ſupport the trade and 
commerce of that Republic: it is ſuppoſed, 
that the company have ated, in the. whole 
affair, under the direction of the g govern- 
ment; and that the particulars, will be kept 
fecret, till a proper ſe cau be made of ſuch. 
diſcoveries. PR 

It has been a matter acknowledged by the 
beſt voyage Writers, geographers, and biſ- 
torians, that the exiſtence of a great ſouthern | 
continent, or many : vaſt. iſlands, as large 
as. the continent, could not be diſputed; 
0 we have been informed alſo, from the 
| minutes 


I 
5 
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minutes of various circumnavigators, that 
the productions of ſome parts of thoſe vaſt 
tracks, were as rich as thoſe of any other 
part of the world. This indeed is perfectly 
conſiſtent with reaſon ; for a country that 
extends almoſt to the 88 muſt be poſſeſſed 
of all thoſe rich productions, common to 
ſimilar latitudes : is it not therefore amazing, 
that other powers of Europe, who are at 
preſent ſo warm in the ſtruggle for ae, 
ſhould not have thought of eſtabliſhing co- 
lonies or ſettlements in ſome of theſe un- 
kuovwn regions? Many tracks of theſe ſouth- 

ern countries may, probably, contam ſuch 
rich commodities, and would admit of the cul- 
tivation of ſuch valuable productions, as might 
be of more importance in a ſettlement, than 
twenty of thoſe little objects in Europe about 
which we are ſo ſolicitous; nor can we reflect 
on the forbearance of the Dutch without ſur- 
prize. On what principal is it? Upon what 
plan do they conduct themſelves? To what 


end do they point? Why do they neglect 


theſe great diſcoveries, till they meet with 
ſuch misfortunes, that they muſt be 


3 looked on as a dernier reſource? Is a nation 
in ſuch a ſituation able to e uſe as or 


| 0 re new e re Sis 3 
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It much imports the Dutch to reflect, that 


their Republic aroſe to the higheſt pitch of 
grandeur, in the midſt of the moſt adventur- | 


ous expedrtions. While they were involved 
t home in the miſeries of perpetual quarrels, 
and defending themſelves in a long war 
againſt their old maſters, the Spaniards, they 
'ventured into diſtant regions and unknown 
as; they made numerous diſcoveries, afid 


many conqueſts in the Eaſt Indies, laying 


the foundation of that power, which has 
Since ſo much ſurprized all the powers of the 


Eaſt. At a time when it was thought im- 
poffible for them to defend themſelves, they 


adventared upon a thouſand hazardous ex- 


itions. It was an age of enterprize and 


| Bein ; while all this teeming extravagance 


continued, their Republic floyriſhed/in an 


unexampled manner; trade was perpetually 
upon the increaſe, nothing could ſatisfy the 


ſpirit of their induſtry; while a commerce 
was rifing, which much exceeded that of the 
_greateſt kingdoms, they were not ſatisfied, 
but adventured further, and undertook A 
number of important expeditions, which, in 
this age, would carry the appearance of ro- 
manee.” | It. was this ſpirit of enterprize that 
laid the foundation of all their trade in the 


Eaſt Indies; and let it ever be remembered, 


OSD AN D. "+ 


that ftom the time it died, their commerce 
gianna 
While Aer were upon [ths wenne 
| with and proſperity, they never conſidered 
whether they had trade enough; on the con- 
trary, they ever ſought after more, and ad- 
ventured” boldly in queſt of it. Tt was this 
ſpirit that created trade. But fince they 
have been upon the decline, and bave been 
guided by poorer ideas, we have ſeen none 
of this ſpirit exerted; but in proportion as 
rkheir commeree has fallen, they have been 
careful to ſmother all ſuch enterprizing ſpi- 
rits; to damp the noble ardour, which fired 
the founders of their. Republic, and to reſt 
fully ſatisfied with what a more ignoble fate 
decreed them. They have, for more than 
an age, been well ſatisfled with that degree 
of trade which their neighbours, in the or- 
dinary courſe of buſineſs, left. them. It was 
therefore very plain, that they would make 


no advances; for thoſe who are willing to 


ſtand ſtill, are not likely to puſh beyond 
mediocrity. If their prineiples were juſt, 
5 upon which they firft neglected the proſecu- 
tion of enterprizes, and the diſcoveries of 
new ſources of trade, they ought immedi- 
ately to have reſtored that animating ſpirit 


N 8 chey found themſelves on the decline, 


which | 
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Which is more: than an hundred years ago. 
The moment that ſuch a ſuſpicion broke 
forth, they ſhould have rouſed the latent ar- 
dour, which once carried them to enterprize 
and conqueſt. Then was their time for 
making every effort of this kind to raiſe new 
ſources of trade, to anſwer thoſe which the 
competition among their men in Eu- 
rope began to undermine. 
Nothing can be more contrary to the ſpi pi- 
it of enterprize and diſcovery, than the pa- 
cific diſpoſition of the Dutch for many years 
laſt paſt. I will venture to lay, that nothing 
is more enen to the genius of trade. 
Their commerce aroſe and flouriſhed in the 
midſt een war; it falls in the midſt 
of perpetual peace. Diſcoveries, of the na» 
ture which I have Seen mentioning, might 
reſtore it to its original proſperity.” The 
_ preſent. markets for Dutch manufactures, are 
every where hurt by the capapetition of their. 
neighbours ; but in the: populous regions of 
the South, new ones of the moſt advantage - 
ous nature might be opened, in which no 
rival ſhip could prejudice them. I cannot 
underſtand the arguments, that are uſed. 
againſt their accepting what is ſo __ 
EE: them” n bree e-nit er 
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All theſe articles of trade, of which the 
Republic is yet in a flouriſhing poſſeſſion, ap- 
pear to be ſufficient to inſure her. againſt that 
ruin, which ſome authors are ſo ready to de- 
nounce. They do not properly conſider the 
importance of that eſtabliſhed induſtry 
- which is found in Holland: nothing is more 
difficult than to oppoſe and rival a nation, 
long fixed and eſtabliſhed in all the articles 
that conſtitute a great trade. The ſeveral 
| advantages. Which L have Juſt named, all 
unite to og in an high degree, the ge- 
neral commerce of Holland, by filling the 
: cn magazines- with a variety of coms 
modities no where ele to be had; this gives | 
her an advantage, in the preparing aſſort- 1 
ments of all commodities, well known by 
the nations long in trade. It is of the na- 
ture of the trade, carried on by the European 
companies in the Eaſt Indies, in which the 
Dutch have a great advantage from the mo- 
nopoly of ſpices ; this gives them a ſuperi 
5 ;_ to other pe people eure article _ deal 
ae * advantage to Holland, i is the | 
nature of the countries which may be 
eckoned: their principal rivals in trade. 
In r France are fertile and extenſive 
1 which Hae: an object of much 
. | greater 
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greater importance than commerce, which 


is agriculture; and of courſe, they cannot 
give that entire attention to the concerns of 


trade, which laid the foundations of the 
Dutch Republic. Inhabiting a miſerable, neg- 


lected ſpot, which almoſt ſets culture at de- 


fiance, and full of cities, towns, a and villages 
almoſt crowded upon one another, the 


Patch found themſelves under the neceſſity 


of applying to the ſea for a ſubſiſtance. 
Fiſheries and commerce, in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, throve wonderfully; the number of 
their failors increaſed amazingly; and their 


ports were preſently ſurrounded with docks 
for building ſhips; until they came to poſ- 


ſeſs more of that manufacture, if it may be 
J0o called, than all the reſt of Europe put to- 
gether. This quick progreſs was much oc- 

caſioned by the vaſt number of people 


crowded into a ſmall barren | ſpot. But 


France and England, being in every thing 
different, and although they could raiſe a very 
conſiderable trade in their products, and par- 
. ticularly': in the ſupply of their colonies, could 
never gain that great general commerce of 
buying and ſelling, freighting and commiſ- 
ſion, which the Dutch ſo long en 
do yet poſſeſs ſo much more of n eng 
ton e in Europe. e 


© BEE 8 
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The other rivals of Holland have no 


dagee of equalling that country in com- 


mere 3 Harnburgh 1 is without an Eaſt India 8 


company, and has no colonies in the Weſt 
Indies, beſides conſiſting of a ſingle weak 
town. And the powers of the North cannot, 
in the nature of things, make an y greater 
advance than ſupplying themſelves with 
their imports, and exporting pretty much in 
their own bottoms; and even this, they will 
not be able fully to accompliſh: fo that we 
may venture to ſuppoſe, that the Dutch 


| Haye experienced as dangerous a competition | 
| us any they have reaſon to expect. 


An allowance, however, I am fankbles.; 


ſhould ere be made, for the evils which 


] multiply, when a nation tends more to de- 


cline than proſperity: When they are ad- 
vancing, every accident almoſt is favourable, 
every limb of the body is vigorous and ac- 


tive, nothing hurts; but there is an increaſ- 
ing corruption in a declining ſtate, which no 
"remedies can cure. This is a truth with the 


Dutch; bur then it is alſo a truth with every 
nation on the globe. It is now the caſe | 


Rrongly with their neighbours the. French ; 


it was the caſe with their old maſters, che 
1 ; and probably will be the event 


in the hiſtory of all other people. Such ef- 
"YO. bh Th ma 
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fects, which are in common with all other 
countries, are not to be reaſoned upon; we 
can only examine the probability of thoſe 


events which depend upon themſelves. 


The Dutch are yet, moſt certainly, a con- 


ſiderable people; and though not: upon the 
Increaſe, yet very flouriſhing. In poſſeſſion 


of much more trade, all things compared, 
than any nation in the world; they are more 
populous than any country in Europe; and 


continue to give that general protection and 
reception to all who will reſort thither. 
They are wealthy; and though burthened 
with public debts, yet are formidable, if they 
exert themſelves. They are in this ſituation 
at a time when they have long ſtood a vio- 
lent competition in trade with all their peigh- 
bours. That competition cannot probably 
be carried further; it is not eaſy therefore to 
aſſign any good reaſons for their ſoon decay- 
ing, but many for thinking that they may 
long continue a great commercial people. 


Political diſputes may certainly ariſe, that 


may prove more dangerous than trading 
ones. But it is not eaſy to name any po- 
tentate, who has the leaſt probability of 


making conqueſts on the Dutch. France, 


as long as they preſerve their neutrality, will 


-have no ae or inclination to 280 


with 


M 0 A N p. mm 
with them; but in caſe of a SN war, 
other nations would not allow France to 
make a conqueſt on them. Holland there- 
fore would never have to ſtand ſingly againſt 
France; England, and a conſiderable part of 
Germany, would be ſure to be in alliance | 
with her, which would form ſuch an union | 
that France, in all probability, would never 
be able to overpower. The decay of the 
French power is ſo clear and manifeſt, that 
ſhe has more reaſon to fear ſuch an alliance, 
than to hope Aa from fighting 
againſt ir, | 


Some little diſputes have happened 8 115 


theſe few years, which manifeſted no good 


will in the King of Pruſſia towards the Re- | 


public ; but there is not any reaſon to ima- 
gine, that they will ever break out into an 

open rupture; the Dutch have nothing to 
fear from him. That monarch is well 
known to harbour too many ambitious de- 
ſigns ever to be allowed to march an army 
againſt any of his neighbours, without a 
force ſufficient to repell him being in readi- | 
neſs: the powers of Germany. would. never 
allow him to make any conqueſts on the 
Dutch; and a war which will not bring ad- 
yvantages, wi nexer be undertaken by his 
Majeſty, In the prolens ſyſtem of 


8 B b - affairs 
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affairs in Germany, France would bt 
Sy edly march to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch; 
and certainly make no ſmall merit in future 
5 negotiations of ſuch an exertion of their own 
intereſt. But in caſe France and Pruſſia 
fell into an alliance, Auſtria would be 
equally intereſted in falling on Sileſia, while 
the King was engaged in ſo diſtant an un- 
dertaking; to ſay nothing of the part which 
Hanover, and many de en Princes, 
would take. 

There are no other tai Hr OA 
whe Dutch haye any thing, even in idea, to 
fear. And upon the whole, there is not any 
- probability of their being drawn into a war. 
The operations of the laſt were very general 

_in Europe; and that between the French and 
Engliſh cloſe upon their frontiers; yet they 
| eſcaped from taking any part. Nothing but 
a violent determination in ſome of the par- 
ties, to force them from a neutrality, by at- 
tacking them, in caſe they do not declare 
themſelyes, will have the effect of driving 
them from their pacific ſyſtem ; but ſuch a 
_*condu@t in any Prey is . impro- 
hable.” SIO IH e 
From every view that can be Milken of the 
cents which are likely to happen, I think 
there 1 is — reaſon to fo OP the affairs of 
= Holland 
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Holland will continue much in the fame 
Nate they are at preſent. Their trade will 

not increaſe ; it may rather decline, but not : 
dangerouſly ; they will avoid any quarrels 


with their neighbours, and continue in 
wealth and peace probably for many years. 
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